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A question  which  has  aroused  interest  out  of  proportion 
to  the  number  of  people  involved  is  the  question.  Why  did  a 
few  thousand  young  men  in  America,  even  during  a war,  refuse 
to  enter  the  armed  forces  of  their  country.  There  had  been 
few  opportunities  in  the  past  to  study  this  question.  In  the 
midst  of  a war,  there  seemed  to  be  few  students  who  cared  to 
investigate  the  strange  fact  that  many  young  Americans  refused 
to  fight.  The  opportunity  to  make  such  an  investigation 
quickly  passed.  Fortuitously,  this  study  was  begun  while 
the  war  was  still  in  progress.  Most  of  the  data  were  gather- 
ed before  the  end  of  the  war.  The  question  of  nonparticipa- 
tion, or  conscientious  objection  to  war,  was  too  important 
to  ignore. 


I . THE  PROBLEM 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  (1)  to  discover  in  the 
lives  of  some  conscientious  objectors  emotional  factors 
affecting  them  as  they  took  that  position  in  lieu  of  military 
service;  (2)  to  select  the  more  important  of  these  emotional 
factors,  to  study  them  in  relation  to  other  influences,  and 
to  analyze  them  as  they  are  found  in  individual  cases;  and 
(3)  to  evaluate  the  importance  of  these  emotional  factors. 
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It  is  obvious  that  many  influences  affected  pacifists. 
The  decision  as  made  by  any  one  individual  may  well  have 
come  as  the  end  result  of  many  influences.  There  is  such  a 
wide  divergence  among  pacifists  that  surely  the  influences 
which  led  one  person  to  that  position  could  not  possibly 
have  been  the  same  set  of  influences  which  induced  another 
to  hold  the  same  conviction.  That  certain  potent  processes 
must  have  been  at  work  is  evident  when  thousands  of  young 
men  turned  from  the  fanfare,  brass  buttons,  and  the  popularity 
of  the  armed  forces  to  be  assigned  to  Civilian  Public  Service 
camps. 

It  is  the  intention  here  to  analyze  only  the  emotional 
factors  involved.  Naturally,  many  environmental  conditions 
may  have  had  much  to  do  in  turning  a young  man  to  pacifism. 
Many  intellectual  considerations  may  have  suggested  to  him 
the  desirability  of  being  a conscientious  objector  to  this 
war.  But  these  conditions  and  considerations  have  been 
identical,  or  nearly  so,  in  two  or  more  oases,  one  of  whom 
has  become  a CO,  whereas  the  other  has  become  an  enthusiastic 
member  of  the  armed  forces.  It  is,  then,  the  inner  responses 
to  outer  forces  which  determine  the  outcome.  Emotions 
provide  the  key  to  these  inner  responses  or  reactions.  The 
emotions  are  the  medium  through  which  external  factors  are 
evaluated,  acce^jted  or  rejected,  and  which  ultimately 
determine  our  course  of  action.  It  is  true  that  "the  emotions 
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are  the  medium  through  which  another  human  being  is  able  to 
influence  us."^ 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  just  to  enumerate  the 
emotional  factors,  nor  even  to  make  a detailed  study  of  them 
in  a large  number  of  cases.  It  is  the  intention  of  this 
study  to  evaluate  them  in  regard  to  their  motivating  power. 

Of  course,  different  persons  will  have  the  same  feelings  but 
in  different  degrees,  or  intensity.  But  the  problem  at  this 
point  has  to  do  with  the  discovery  of  whet  feelings  are 
capable  of  exerting  the  greatest  influences  and  which  of 
these  strong  emotions  are  most  commonly  found  among  pacifists 
This  is  not  to  imply  that  some  pacifists  have  reached  their 
decisions  regarding  war  on  the  basis  of  some  vague  feeling 
or  through  shallow  sentimentalism.  Pacifists,  generally,  go 
to  great  lengths  to  show  the  intellectual  respectability  of 
their  position,  as  though  emotions  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter. 

The  thesis  of  this  study  is  that  certain  emotions, 
like  a very  small  weight  on  a balance,  throw  the  decision  one 
way  or  the  other.  These  emotions  may  be  feelings  of  inferior 
ity,  frustration,  guilt  and  the  like  or  may  be  such  positive 
and  compelling  affects  as  love,  sympathy,  identification, 
etc.  This  thesis  assumes  the  approximately  equal  division 

1.  Otto  Rank,  Modern  Education,  tr.  J.  Taft  (New  York: 
-Alfred  lOiopf,  1932),  p.  71. 
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of  other  influences  (such  as  social,  moral,  and  rational 
reasons)  and  the  presence  of  one  or  more  emotional  factors  of 
sufficient  intensity  to  determine  choice.  In  the  next 
place,  it  is  contended  here  that  emotions  are  found  and  have 
importance  in  a social  contest.  It  is  of  little  significance 
to  say  that  an  individual  hates;  the  cardinal  considerations 
are  the  object  of  his  hatred  and  the  degree,  or  intensity,  of 
the  feeling.  This  point  of  view  has  been  amply  described 
and  defended  in  the  monumental  Studies  in  the  Ua ture  of 
Cha racter^  by  Hugh  Eartshorne  and  others.  After  making 
exhaustive  studies  in  deceit,  service,  and  self-control,  the 
authors  of  the  third  volume  in  the  series — Hugh  Hartshorne, 
Mark  A . May,  and  Erank  K.  Shuttleworth — state  that  they  have 
discovered  that  specific  behavior  can  be  expeoted  only  in 
a situation  identical  with  the  one  in  which  it  occurred 
previously:  that  the  greater  the  change  in  the  situation  the 
greater  diversity  of  behavior  might  be  expected.^  In  other 
words,  they  discovered  that  a boy  may  be  honest  with  money, 
but  dishonest  with  boys*  trinkets.  He  may  be  honest  in  deal- 
ing with  one  teacher,  dishonest  with  another,  and  so  on.  One 
individual  has  a feeling  of  fear  when  confronted  by  a police- 
man, another  is  afraid  that  if  he  obeys  an  order  he  will  do 

2.  Hugh  Eartshorne,  et  Studies  in  the  Nature  of 

Character  (New  York:  Macmillan  Go.  ,19 26- 3977  B^ols. 

3.  Hugh  Hartshorne,  et  al..  Studies  in  the  Organization 
of  Cha raoter  (New  Yotk:  Macmillan  Co.,  193077  P«  2. 
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something  stupid.  The  issue  is  not  a feeling  of  fear,  but 
rather  what  happens  when  fear  occurs  in  a given  set  of 
circumstances. 

Again,  the  thesis  here  implies  that  the  emotions  to 
be  studied  are  based  upon  moral  and  religious  values  and 
that  these  emotions  provide  the  motivating  influences  which 
translate  these  values  into  behavior.  Obviously,  there 
would  be  no  religious  objectors  to  war  were  it  not  for 
religious  beliefs  and  no  Christian  pacifists  without  the 
Christian  tradition  and  cultus.  Finally,  the  assumption  in 
this  study  is  that  with  certain  moral  and  spiritual  values, 
an  individual  placed  in  the  social  situation  where  a choice 
is  obligatory,  will  make  the  pacifist  decision  if  he  is 
sufficiently  affected  by  certain  emotional  factors. 

The  problem  then  is  to  separate  from  the  many  factors 
influencing  the  pacifist  those  emotional  ones  most  prevalent 
and  potent  and  to  show  their  effect  upon  the  individual. 

II.  D-EIFINITIONS  OF  TS^TS 

The  terms  used  in  this  study  are  not  technical  in  the 
sense  that  they  have  special  meaning,  i.e.,  there  are  no 
coined  words.  Inasmuch  as  there  have  been  numerous  theories 
of  emotion  and  motivation,  these  will  be  dealt  with  at  some 
length  both  here  and  in  Chapter  III.  Also,  since  there  has 
been  much  confusion  over  the  meaning  of  the  words,  ’’pacifist” 
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and  "conscientious  objector,"  a rather  thorough  investigation 
of  their  meanings  will  be  made.  Common  psychological  terms, 
such  as  "identification'’';  "projection",  £t  cetera , are  used 
according  to  the  definitions  found  in  Warren,  Dictionary  of 
Psychology.'^ 

Emotion.  Emotion  is  a conscious  feeling  experience 
based  upon  inner  needs  and  interests  and  related  to  outer 
influences.  It  is,  then,  a state  of  consciousness  having 
feeling  tones  based  on  value  and  inciting  the  possessor 
towards  achievement  of  some  purpose,  or  goal.  The  presence 
of  muscular  and  organic  components  of  emotion  is  not  denied. 
The  position  taken  in  this  study,  however,  is  that  the  func- 
tioning of  the  autonomic  nervous  system  (as  related  to  glands 
and  smooth  muscles)  does  not  greatly  influence  an  individual’s 
decisions  fto  be  or  not  to  be  a pacifist). 

This  definition  does  reject  the  concept  held  by  some 
psychologists  that  an  emotion  is  the  "disorganization  of  the 
total  individual."^  One  writer,  several  years  ago,  after 
defining  emotion  as  the  disintegrative  behavior  of  the  entire 
man,  proceeded  to  extricate  himself  from  his  obviously  dif- 
ficult position  by  saying,  "I  must  show  that  the  several 


4.  Howard  C.  Warren,  Dictionary  of  Psychology  (Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Go.,  1934). 

5.  Paul  T.  Young,  Emotion  in  Man  and  Animal  (Hew  York: 
John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1943^,  p.  v,  (See  also  pp.  S8-44  for 
"Emotion,  a Disturbed  Psychological  State.") 


7 


drives  of  human  nature,  and  in  particular,  love,  are  not 
emotions.  They  are  not  disorganizations  of  the  human  per- 
sonality.”® In  this  study,  love  is  considered  as  a conscious 
state  related  to  feelings  of  worth.  Love  is  a motivating 
factor  of  human  nature  and  is  not  the  disorganization  of 
the  total  individual.  Love  is  an  emotion. 

Great  confusion  arises  due  to  the  various  meanings 
different  psychologists  give  to  the  same  words.  In  the 
statement  quoted  above,  love  is  a drive,  not  an  emotioii. 

Young,  who  agrees  generally  with  Leys,  calls  love  an  attitude.*^ 
Love  is  a sentiment  for  Allport.®  For  many  psychologists 
love  is  one  of  the  "primary  human  emotions."^  Urges,  drives, 
emotions,  attitudes,  sentiments,  interests,  feelings,  moods, 
temperaments  are  all  used  by  one  writer  or  another  to  refer 
to  affective  behavior.  One  authority  will  make  clear-cut 
distinctions  between  these  different  terms  but  the  authorities 
disagree  over  the  distinctions. 

The  definition  of  emotion  given  here  follows  pretty 
closely  the  concept  presented  by  Johnson  in  his  recent  book. 
Psychology  of  Religion.^® This  means  that  emotions  are  accepted 

6.  Wayne  Leys,  The  Religious  Control  of  Emotion  (New 
York:  Ray  Long  and  Richard  R.  Smith,  1932),  p.  35. 

7.  Pit. . p.  372. 

8.  Gordon  W.  Allport,  Personality:  A Psychological 
Interpretation  (New  York:  Henry  Itolt  and  Go.,  1937),  p.  217. 

9.  Raymond  F.  Wheeler,  The  Science  of  Psychology  (New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  19^9 ) , p.  l58. 

10.  Paul  E.  Johnson,  Psychology  of  Religion  (New  York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury,  1946),  pp.  49-57. 
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as  dynamio  or  motivating  tendencies.  Emotions  are  nuances, 
the  shades  of  toner. or  color,  affecting  all  conscious  proc- 
esses. All  needs,  interests,  and  values  relate  to  life  goals 
and  always  have  emotional  qualities.  "Emotion  is  thus  the 
qualitative  experience  of  tension  towards  goals. 

Further  discussion  of  the  theory  of  emotion  will  be 
presented  in  Chapter  III. 

Factor.  A factor  is  one  component  part  in  a total 
situation.  It  is  any  influence,  psychological  or  social, 
which  contributes  to  the  accomplishment  of  a purpose.  The 
use  of  factor  in  this  study  does  not  indicate  the  acceptance 
of  the  theory  of  factor  analysis,  even  though  use  is  made  of 
personality  tests.  Factor  analysis,  as  advanced  by  the  psycho- 
metricians, tries  to  discover  a few  basic  and  uniform  compo- 
nents of  personality  which  are  common  to  all  men.  Allport 
shows  that  such  factors  fail  to  discover  the  elements  needed 
for  an  adequate  psychology  of  personality.^^  Factor  analysis, 
like  depth  psychology,  is  too  reductive.  The  British  school, 
for  example,  finds  three  factors:  strength  of  will,  persever- 
ative  tendency,  and  oscillation.^^  Factor  is  used  herein  to 
indicate  an  element  of  emotional  behavior.  Emotional  factors 
are  not  the  only  ones  affecting  pacifists,  but  none  is  more 


11.  Ibid.,  p.  60. 

18.  Op.  Pit.,  pp.  842-248 
13.  Ibid.,  p.  382. 
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important. 

Affecting.  Affect  means  to  influence,  to  move,  to 
produce  an  effect.  The  emphasis  in  this  study  is  upon  moving, 
or  motivating.  I'/hat  emotional  factors  have  moved  certain 
young  men  to  become  pacifists?  Warren  defines  motivation  as 
"the  application  of  incentives  to  individuals  from  whom  activ- 
ity is  desired. This  makes  motivation  a matter  of  external 
press  rather  than  inner  urge.  The  effect  of  environmental 
conditions  cannot  be  ignored  but  it  is  assumed  that  something 
within  the  personality  of  the  individual  caused  him  to  respond 
to  the  situation  as  he  did.  The  theory  of  motivation  will  be 
more  fully  discussed  in  Chapter  III. 

Pacifist.  Pew  words  have  been  used  with  greater  diver- 
gence of  meaning  or  with  more  varied  feelings  than  has  the 
word  pacifist.  Rufus  M.  Jones,  long  time  and  highly  respect- 
ed Quaker  leader,  has  summarized  in  the  following  definition, 
the  thoughts  expressed  by  many: 

Pacifism  means  peace-making.  The  pacifist  is  literal- 
ly a peace-maker.  He  Is  not  a passive  or  negative  person 
who  proposes  to  lie  back  and  do  nothing  in  the  face  of 
injustice,  unrighteousness,  and  rampant  evil.  He  stands 
for  the  'fiery  positive.'  Pacifism  is  not  a theory*  it 
is  a way  of  life.  It  is  something  you  are  and  do. Ip 

To  Jones,  and  many  others,  one  of  the  things  pacifists  do  is 


14.  ££.  Pit. . p.  171. 

15.  Imfus  i.I.  Jones,  "Overcoming  Evil,"  (Devere  Allen, 
ed..  Pacifism  in  the  Modern  World,  New  York:  Doubleday  Doran. 
1929),  p.  41. 
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to  refuse  to  participate  in  war. 

The  confusion  in  the  above  definition  arises  over 
what  constitutes  peaoe-raaking.  Reference  was  made  some 
years  ago  to  the  peace  education  of  the  American  Legion  and 
the  purpose  of  that  organization  was  stated,  "to  promote 
peace  and  good  will  on  earth  but  by  national  defense  . • . 
America  strong  to  enforce  the  peace, The  same  investiga- 
tor discovers  further  that  "The  American  Legion  considers 
’pacifism’  a source  of  serious  danger  to  America, Ob- 
viously the  promotion  of  peace  and  pacifism  are  not  the  same 
to  the  Legionnaires, 

The  confusion  is,  perhaps,  best  illustrated  by  a 
statement  made  twenty  years  ago  by  Newton  D,  Baker,  at  that 
time  the  Secretary  of  War,  His  statement  appeared  in  the 
Field  Artillery  Journal.  March-April  19 E5,  and  has  been  quot- 
ed by  Bruce  Gurry,  He  said, 

I am  a pacifist:  I am  a pacifist  in  my  hope;  I am  a 
pacifist  in  my  prayers;  I am  a pacifist  in  my  belief 
that  God  made  man  for  better  things  than  that  civiliza- 
tion should  always  be  under  the  blight  of  this  increas- 
ingly deadly  destruction  which  war  leaves  us.  And  I am 
pacifist  in  believing  that  the  real  contribution  to  that 
sentiment  lies  in  adequate,  sane  preparation  on  the  part 
of  any  free  people  to  defend  its  liberties,^® 


16,  Wm,  Gellerman.  The  American  Legion  as  EducatorCiry ; 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni v, , 19^6),  No,  743,  p,  173, 

17,  Ibid,,  p,  193, 

18,  Bruce  Gurry,  "Pacifism  and  the  State,"  (Allen, 
op.  Pit, ) , p,  194, 
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The  strange  thing  is  that  the  Secretary  of  War  should  use  a 
TAford  carrying  as  much  of  opprobrium  as  pacifist  had  in  World 
War  I.  Of  course,  a considerable  swing  had  occurred  in 
public  opinion  during  those  intervening  years  and  the  Sec- 
retary was  taking  every  possible  opportunity  to  bolster  the 
flagging  prestige  of  the  Army, 

The  confusion  is  not  dissipated,  however,  when  the 
meaning  is  limited  to  those  who  renounce  war.  There  are 
still  innumerable  shades  of  opinion.  Bruce  Gurry^^  tries  to 
group  pacifist  opinion  in  three  categories:  the  near  pac- 
ifist who  deplores  war,  yet  supports  its  machinery;  the 
active  pacifist  who  works  for  peace  and  refuses  to  fight; 
and  the  extreme  pacifist  who  will  not  cooperate  in  any  mea- 
sures connected  with  war.  The  members  of  the  third  group 
are  frequently  called  the  absolutists,  and  are  usually 
condemned  for  their  seeming  obscurantism.  Even  Dean  Emer- 
itus Knudson,  who  has  been  making  a prolonged  study  of  this 
problem,  fails  to  distinguish  (perhaps  due  to  limitation  of 
space)  between  these  shades  of  opinion,  for  he  condemns  ab- 
solute pacifism  as  lacking  the  necessary  theoretical  and 
moral  underpinning  and  then  urges  a statesmanlike  campaign 
toward  removing  the  causes  of  war  as  though  that  were  sep- 
arate from  the  privileges  and  prerogatives  of  the  pacifist, 20 

1‘9.  Ibid,,  p.  194. 

20.  //ibert  G.  Knudson,  "The  Family  of  God  and  War," 
(Allan  MaoRossie,  ed..  The  Family  of  God,  New  York rGommiss ion 
on  Gourse  of  Study,  1940) , pp.  90f. 
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It  would,  appear  then  that  the  essence  of  the  concept 
is  two-fold:  nonparticipation  in  war  and  active  effort  to 
remove  war's  causes. This  definitely  involves  making  what- 
ever social  changes  are  necessary  in  order  the  better  to 
establish  ;)ustice,  freedom,  and  opportunity  for  all  peoples. 
"Pacifism,  essentially,  is  a method  of  social  change,  of 
social  development."^^  The  pacifist  believes  that  war  as  a 
means  of  social  change  makes  impossible  the  reaching  of  the 
desired  goal.  He  therefore  employs  nonviolent  means,  basing 
his  hope  on  the  inherent  potential  goodness  of  men. 

Conscientious  objectors  (referred  to  herein  as  CO's) 
are  those  who  resist  any  attempt  to  force  them  to  do  some- 
thing which  would  violate  their  conscience. The  term  is 
customarily  used  in  regard  to  war  and  has  meaning  particularly 
in  reference  to  conscription.  It  has  been  said  that  a 
conscientious  objector  is  "one  who  on  moral  or  religious 
grounds  declines  to  serve  as  a combatant,  or  who  refuses 
obedience  to  military  service  acts."^^  In  World  War  II,  the 
tendency  was  to  use  the  term  "religious  objector"  because 
the  draft  act  specified  the  basis  of  claim  for  alternative 


21.  Devere  Allen,  cit. , p.  xii. 

22.  Ibid.,  p.  173 

23.  Russell  E.  Seibert,  "Conscientious  Objectors," 

f Jas.  T.  Adams,  ed..  Dictionary  of  American  History,  New  York: 
Charles  Scribners  Sons,  1940,  6 Vols.),  Vol.  2,  p.  25. 

24.  "Conscientious  Objector,"  Bncyclopedia  Britannica , 
14th  edition,  Vol.  6,  p.  282. 
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service  as  ’’religious  training  and  belief."  Clearly  however, 
the  religious  basis  is  implied  in  the  former  term.  The  rec- 
ognition of  that  implication  is  essential,  for  without  the 
moral  values  of  religion  the  CO  has  a very  difficult  task  to 
show  that  he  has  any  groimds  for  his  conviction. 

Conscience  implies  the  moral  values  to  which  reference 
has  just  been  made.  Otto  Dahlke,  who  made  a study  of  two  CO 
camps,  refers  to  Max  Weber’s  use  of  the  term  we rt rational  as 
"an  adherence  to  a value  for  its  own  sake  without  considera- 
tion or  calculation  of  consequence.  . . • The  conscientious 
objector  may  be  regarded  as  one  whose  behavior  is  set  on  a 

OK 

wertrational  basis."  One  of  the  best  discussions  of  this 
matter  is  to  be  found  in  Whitchurch’s  book,  ^ Enlightened 
Conscience . ifter  presenting  the  limitations  and  contribu- 
tions of  the  intuitional,  empirical,  and  theological  views, 
he  defines  conscience  as  that  integral  part  of  the  whole 
personality  which  has  to  do  with  the  moral  life.  It  "signifies 
a moral  discernment  on  the  right  and  good  in  human  conduct  and 
character. 

There  is  not  as  serious  cleavage  between  this  emphasis 
and  the  Freudian  point  of  view  as  at  first  might  be  assumed. 

25.  H.  Otto  Dahlke,  "Values  and  Group  Behavior  in  Two 
Camps  for  Conscientious  Objectors,"  Amerioal  Journal  of 
Sociology.  51(July  1945),  p.  23. 

26.  Irl  G.  V/hitchurch,  ^ Enlightened  Conscience  (New 
York:  Harper  and  Bros.,  1941),  pp.  128-142. 

27.  Ibid. . pp.  141f. 
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Freud  said  that  ’’oonscience  is  s fimotion  we  ascribe,  among 
others,  to  the  super-ego  • • • exercising  the  function  of  a 
censor.”^®  This  super-ego,  or  conscience,  for  him  was  the 
internalization  of  external  authority  and  presumably  had  to 
stop  at  national  boundaries. But  Franz  Alexander,  a leading 
American  psychoanalyst,  accepting  in  the  main  Freud’s  theory, 
states  that  "one  could  imagine  a kind  of  education  which 
would  lead  to  the  development  of  an  international,  or  world- 
conscience.”^^  And  suppo.se  that  conscience  is  the  internal- 
ization of  external  authority,  especially  the  authority  of 
the  parents,  may  not  religious  and  moral  values  be  the  basis 
and  highest  expression  of  that  authority  and  may  they  not  be 
the  very  essence  of  conscience?  Freud  probably  would  give 
a negative  answer.  The  position  taken  here  is  that  an  affirm- 
ative answer  seems  plausible. 

Finally,  for  the  purposes  of  this  study  and  in  the 
light  of  the  distinctions  made  in  this  section,  "pacifists” 
and  "conscientious  objectors”  are  used  interchangeably.  These 
terms  are  not  used  generioally,  as  though  there  were  a 
generalized  "pacifist”  but  are  used  descriptively  referring 


28.  Sigmund  Freud,  Civilization  and  Its  Discontents, 
tr.  Joan  Piviere  (New  York:  Cape  and  Smith,  1530),  p.  127. 

29.  Mark  May,  A Social  Psychology  of  War  and  Peace 

(New  Haven:  Yale  Univ.  ,^ress,  1943) , pp.  , 

30.  Franz  Alexander,  "The  Psychiatric  Aspects  of  War 
and  Peace,”  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  46f Jan.  1941), 
p.  512. 
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to  a position  an  individual  has  taken. 

III.  TH3  LIMITATIONS  OP  TEP  FIELD 

The  field  of  research  is  limited,  in  the  first  place, 
to  a question  of  psychological  motivation.  The  family  pat- 
tern and  the  social  milieu,  both  important  in  other  connec- 
tions, are  considered  here  only  as  they  have  helpeid  tn  develop 
attitudes  and  as  they  now  provide  the  framework  within  which 
psychological  forces  function.  More  important,  of  course,  is 
the  understanding  of  motivation.  "Problems  of  motivation," 
as  Troland  has  said,  "start  us  on  a quest  for  * explanations* 
as  to  why  individuals  behave  or  desire  in  particular  ways."^^ 
^^any  insist  that  all  questions  relating  to  "why"  have  no 
place  in  scientific  investigation.  The  conviction  here  is 
that  such  questions  are  of  great  importance  in  the  psychology 
of  personality.  Vi/hy  a man  becomes  a pacifist  is  answered  by 
an  understanding  of  the  affective  factors  in  his  life.  This 
study  is  limited,  essentially,  to  that  understanding. 

In  the  second  place,  the  term  "pacifist"  used  in  this 
study  is  limited  to  a fractional  part  of  the  total  body  of 
pacifists  in  this  country,  an  infinitesimal  part  of  all  the 
pacifists  in  the  world.  It  might  be  just  as  profitable  to 


31.  Leonard  T.  Troland,  "Motivational  Psychology," 
Carl  Murchison  (ed.).  Psychologies  of  1935  (Worcester: 
Clarke  Univ.  Press,  1933),  p.  460. 
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study  the  motivational  patterns  of  elderly  members  of  the 
Peace  Churches,  or  of  middle  aged  pacifist  clergymen,  but  it 
was  decided  to  limit  the  study  to  those  men  who  were  in  Civil- 
ian Public  Service  fCPS)  camps  in  the  United  States.  These 
men,  though  they  represent  all  shades  of  opinion,  all  types  of 
personality,  and  all  kinds  of  peace  organizations,  were  all 
in  the  same  general  age  group  and  had  all  faced  the  same 
experience  of  having  to  prove  their  claim  to  conscientious 
objection  to  war.  The  further  limitation  of  the  study  to 
certain  men  in  CPS  was  entirely  by  chance  rather  than  by 
design,  in  that  patently  not  all  7,000,  or  more,  CPS  men 
could  be  studied,  and  it  was  necessary  to  select  men  who 
were  accessible. 

Certain  limitations  are  placed  upon  this  study  by  the 
method  employed.  No  laboratory  facilities,  resources  for 
expensive  apparatus,  nor  collaborators  were  available.  Only 
a modest  goal  could  be  set  for  the  study,  namely,  the  inves- 
tigation by  personal  interviews,  supplemented  by  psycholog- 
ical tests,  of  important  emotional  factors  in  the  lives  of  a 
few  men  in  CPS.  It  is  admitted  that  not  everything  can  be 
accomplished  by  this  method  and  that  much  further  research 
is  needed  to  develop  the  technique  and  to  test  the  validity 
of  clinical  psychology  as  a research  method.  The  method  is 
more  effective  in  some  cases  than  in  others.  It  is  probable 
that  in  the  case  of  some  men  in  CPS  the  important  emotional 
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factors  could  not  be  definitely  determined  Tsithout  prolonged 
psychoanalysis , but  such  a procedure  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  study, 

finally,  the  study  is  limited  to  the  psychological 
problem.  No  recommendations  of  a better  order  of  society 
are  to  be  given.  Educational  methods  and  materials  designed 
to  produce  pacifists  or  to  prevent  their  creation  are  Aat'to  be 
approved.  Moral  condemnations  are  likewise  omitted.  Only 
the  attempt  is  made  to  discover  some  of  the  reasons  why  these 
certain  young  men  had  taken  a position  which  has  met  with  so 
much  of  social  disapproval. 

IV.  METHODS  OF  RESEARCH 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  discover  the  emo- 
tional influences  which  caused  young  men  to  refuse  to  enter 
military  service.  Intellectual  conceptions  might  be  secured 
from  questionnaires,  rational  opinions  might  be  tabulated 
statistically,  but  usually  the  sub,ject,  himself,  does  not 
know  the  real  emotions  which  determine  his  course  of  action. 

To  ask  him  why  he  became  a pacifist  or  to  study  his  answers 
on  Form  47  would  yield  only  the  good  reasons  and  the  defense 
of  his  stand,  not  necessarily  the  real  reasons  for  his  having 
taken  the  stand  he  did.  Those  real  reasons  cannot  be  discover- 
ed by  psychological  tests  of  attitudes  and  feelings,  because 
no  tests  have  been  devised  to  date  which  would  reveal  the 
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exact  information  desired.  The  tests  which  are  available 
can  be  used  to  help  in  the  understanding  of  personality. 

The  methods  of  research  employed  in  this  study,  there- 
fore, will  have  to  be  based  upon  the  qualitative  rather  than 
the  quantitative  analysis  of  data,  because  there  is  no  way 
for  one  individual  to  gather  vast  quantities  of  personal 
data,  nor  is  it  possible  to  tabulate  such  data  and  by  the 
statistical  method  to  analyze  them.  Some  authorities  on 
this  subject  insist  that  the  quantitative  method  is  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  scientific  method^^  but  they 
recognize  the  normative- survey  method  f sometimes  called  the 

'Z'X 

descriptive  method  ),  which  includes  testing,  questionnaires, 
and  interview  procedures,  as  a valid  method  of  educational 
research.  Perhaps  the  deciding  word  has  been  given  by 
illport  in  his  monograph  on  'The  Use  of  Personal  Documents 
Id  Psychological  Science. He  says  that  the  natural  scienoBs 
favor  the  nomothetic  (general  laws  based  on  a large  number  of 
oases),  whereas  the  historical  sciences  favor  the  idiographio 
(individual  trademark)  and  that  both  methods  can  and  should 


32.  C.  V.  Good,  A,  3.  Barr,  D.  E.  Scates,  The  Methodol 
ogy  of  Bduoatlonal  Research  (New  York:  Appleton-Century  Go., 
153877  P«  26. 

33.  P.  I.  Vi/hitney,  The  Elements  of  Research  (Now  York: 
Prentice-Hall,  1937,  rev.  1942).  p.  180. 

34.  Good,  et  a_l. , ££.  cit . , pp.  289-388. 

,35.  Gordon.  W.  Allport,  The  Use  of  Personal  poouments 
in  Psychological  Science  (New  York:  Social  Science  Research 
Council,  1942). 
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be  used  In  psychology.  He  mentions  the  fact  that  Bills  argues 
that  psychology  is  viholly  nomothetic.  Allport  thinks  that 
personal  documents  are  valuable  as  a source  of  psychological 
data  and  that  the  use  of  the  idiographic  perspective  is  nec- 
essary if  an  exhaustive  use  of  personal  documents  is  to  be 
made.  He  insists  that  the  idiographic  method  is  of  great 
importance  for  future  psychological  research. 

It  is  granted  that  interpretation  is  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult in  the  qualitative  method.  It  is  recognized  that  the 
element  of  comparison  is  fundamental,^^  but  in  this  method  no 
comparison  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  statistical  analysis. 

It  must  be  done  more  nearly  as  a doctor  diagnoses  a case. 

He  compares  symptoms  *iths.similar  sjrmptoms  in  other  oases  of 
known  diseases  and  contrasts  them  with  healthy  conditions, 
against  the  background  of  his  knowledge  of  pathology. 

Recent  developments  in  the  counseling  movement  have 
pointed  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  motivating  emotions  by 
listening.  This  is  the  procedure  of  non-directive  counseling 
and  involves  the  elicitation  of  feelings  from  the  client. 

This  is  the  method  employed  in  this  study.  The  theory  is 
that  as  people  talk  freely  they  "give  themselves  away”:  that 
is,  they  evidence  to  the  discerning  listener  their  deep  feel- 
ings, emotional  drives,  of  which  they  themselves  may  not  be 


36.  (rood,  ^ Pit . . p.  526. 
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fully  aware.  ' 

The  larger  portion  of  this  study,  then,  is  given  over 
to  case  studies.  But  the  significant  part  of  these  oase 
studies  is  not  the  life  history  of  the  individuals  studied: 
it  is  rather  the  records  of  the  interviews  held.  These 
records  are  carried  in  conversational  form  and  give  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  exact  words  of  both  the  counselor  and  the 
counselee.  These  records  are  then  subjected  to  careful  an- 
alysis for  the  evidences  of  the  emotional  factors  which  have 
been  most  influential  in  the  formation  of  the  pacifist  deci- 
sion. 


V.  TEB  BAGKGROUIID  OF  TFS  PROBLEM 

»1hen  the  Selective  Service  Act  was  putcintoeeffect 
there  were  in  the  United  States  several  thousand  pacifists 
enrolled  in  the  various  peace  organizations.  Many  of  these 
were  men  in  middle  life,  or  older,  whose  pacifism  was  the 
result  of  their  own  experiences  in  World  War  I,  or  earlier, 
and  their  studied  judgment  of  the  entire  matter.  Others 
were  younger  men — of  draft  age — who  with  equal  tenacity  but 
perhaps  less  perspicacity  also  held  the  pacifist  position. 
The  draft  law,  which  was  to  have  civilian  administration. 


37.  Carl  R.  Rogers,  Counseling  and  Psychotherapy 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1942) , 
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made  provision  for  these  younger  men  to  enter  the  armed 
forces  in  a non-comhatant  status  or  to  engage  under  civilian 
direction  in  work  of  national  importance. 

From  the  very  beginning,  however,  tremendous  efforts 
were  exerted  to  show  the  insincerity  of  the  conscientious 
objector,  to  dissuade  him  from  his  position  or  to  grant  him 
deferment  in  order  that  the  total  number  of  such  objectors 
might  be  kept  to  an  absolute  minimiun.  Likewise,  very  astute 
safeguards  were  established  to  curtail  the  work  of  older 
pacifists  in  influencing  the  younger  men.  Bach  claimant  for 
CO  status  had  to  show  that  his  convictions  were  the  result 
of  his  own  attitudes  and  thinking  and  not  the  result  of  the 
over-zealous  efforts  of  some  ardent  pacifist.  Strict  inves- 
tigations were  conducted,  in  most  cases,  to  insure  the  metic- 
ulous observance  of  these  safeguards.  Above  all,  the  best 
materials  and  methods  of  propaganda  available  were  used  to 
popularize  the  armed  services  and  to  make  Civilian  Public 
Service  opprobrious.  Despite  these  efforts  and  safeguards 
7,980  men  were  in  CPS  camps  or  on  detached  service  in  the 
United  States  on  January  19,  1945.^® 

In  order  to  account  for  this  surprising  fact,  a 
number  of  important  factors  must  be  given  consideration. 


38.  Editorial  statement.  The  Reporter  ( VYashington : 
National  Service  Board  for  Religious  Objectors)^  3(Feb.  1, 
1946),  p.  2. 
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In  the  first  place,  there  has  been  in  the  Christian 

I 

Church  a clear-cut  peace  tradition  all  through  the  centuries. 
Not  all  of  the  men  in  CPS  are  Christians  but  our  modern 
civilization  is  affected  by  the  peace  "taint"  in  Christiani- 
ty, The  Christian  peace  tradition  has  traveled  an  uneven 
course,  At  times  the  light  of  pacifism  has  shown  brightly, 
at  times  it  has  flickered  and  all  but  gone  out,  but  recur- 
rently and  even  now  men  have  found  in  the  Christian  gospel 
the  ideal  and  incentive  to  peace.  The  gospel* s insistence 
upon  the  sacredness  of  life,  the  Golden  Rule,  the  abundant 
life,  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  especially  the  doctrine  of 
love  has  frequently  troubled  the  conscience  of  the  most 
ardent  war  maker. 

There  are  many  who  think  that  the  pacifist  position 
was  inherent  in  primitive  Christianity  and  that  Christianity 
"fell"  when  it  lost  its  distinctive  pacifist  testimony. 

G,  J,  Heering  takes  this  point  of  view  and  places  that  "fall" 
in  the  time  of  Constantine,  He  says,  in  part. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  Christianity  and  war,  the 
crucial  change  began  under  the  Emperor  Constantine  the 
Great,  When  he  was  converted  to  Christianity  (in  31E) , 
and  when  he  exalted  this  faith  into  the  State  religion 
(in  324),  Christianity  began  to  turn  toward  the  State  for 
support,  and  became  reconciled  to  war  and  the  soldier* s 
calling. 


This  radical  change  in  the  Christian  faith,  in  regard 
to  so  vital  a matter  as  war,  we  cannot  regard  as  other 
than  a disastrous  fall,  as  a fall  into  a condition  which 
primitive  Christianity  would  not  have  hesitated  to  call 
a condition  of  sin.  We  believe  that  history  Justifies 
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our  view.  Henceforth  from  this  fall  into  sin  we  must 
needs  deal  with  a Christianity  degenerate  in  this  respect, 
a Christianity  that  is  more  and  more  compelled  to  parade 
its  degeneracy.^® 

In  modern  times  Christian  peace  testimony  has  found 
expression  and  the  cause  of  peace  has  been  valiantly  defended 
by  three  historic  Peace  Churches.  These  are  the  Mennonites, 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  the  Quakers,  or  the  Society 
of  Friends.  The  first  named  provided  the  largest  number  of 
conscientious  objectors,  but  the  last  named  has  been  and  is 
the  first  in  importance.  A chief  characteristic  of  the 
settlers  of  Penn's  Wood  three  hundred  years  ago  was  their 
refusal  to  carry  firearms.  Their  cabin  doors  were  left  unbar- - 
re^  they  were  friends  to  the  Indians.  Others  looked  upon 
them  as  a fanatical  sect.  They  were  persecuted  in  Hew  England, 
banished,  and  finally  three  of  their  members  were  hanged. 

These  persecutions  were  due  more  to  the  Quakers'  peculiarities 
than  to  their  convictions  regarding  war,  but  a refusal  to 
fight  was  an  essential  element  in  their  faith. 

In  the  recent  war  many  young  Quakers  were  apostate, 
they  broke  with  the  strict  pacifist  tradition  of  their  group 
and  entered  the  army  or  the  navy.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  the  Society  of  Friends  has  had  a wide  influence  in  en- 
couraging young  men  to  refuse  to  participate  in  war. 

39.  G.  J.  Eeering,  The  Fall  of  Christianity,  tr.  J.  W. 
Thompson  (New  York:  Fellowship  Publications,  1943),  pp. 

33-35. 
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The  ma;|ority  of’  yotmg  men  in  Civilian  Public  Service 
were  not  Quakers.  Methodists,  Jehovah  Witnesses,  and  Disciples 
were  strongly  represented  and  Roimn  Catholics  were  not  omitted 
in  the  total  roll.  In  addition  to  the  general  brotherhood 
emphasis  in  Christianity  and  the  activities  of  the  Friends, 
both  of  which  had  wide-spread  influence,  the  above  fact  is  to 
be  explained  largely  by  the  peace  education  and  agitation 
carried  on  by  the  various  churches  and  peace  organizations 
during  the  past  half  century.  The  printed  materials  for 
Sunday  Church  Schools,  for  the  youth  organizations,  and  for 
other  church  groups  frequently  presented  the  pacifist  point 
of  view.^^  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (now  part  of 
the  Methodist  Church),  for  example,  the  Church  School  publica- 
tions, the  program  materials  for  the  Epworth  League  (the 
youth  organization  of  the  denomination),  and  the  printed 
matter  issued  by  the  Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Service 


40.  A few  samples  of  peace  materials  are  cited. 

a.  In  Church  School  materials.  "The  Way  to  Peace," 
Mary  E.  Moxcey,  Christian  Lea ders  (Boston:  Pilgrim  Press, 
1930),  p.  320.  ’^Peace,"  "^ranees  J.  McConnell,  The  Church 
School  Journal.  72(0ct.  1940),  p.  553.  "The  Path  to  Peace," 

J.  S.  jjyars.  The  Target,  93(Nov.  4,  1933). 

b.  Church  organizations.  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Council  of  Methodist  Youth,  "It  will  not  be  our  war, 
we  cannot  fight  in  it,"  an  open  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  January  29,  1938.  General  Conference 
Commission  on  World  Peace,  "Can  We  Jibolish  War?"  E.  F.  Tittle, 
a pamphlet,  1935,  and  "Conscientious  Objectors  and  Conscrip- 
tion," World  Peace  Newsletter  (Oct.  14,  1940).  Methodist 
Federation  for  Social  Service,  "Is  it  Defense?"  Harry  F. 

Ward,  Social  Questions  Bulletin.  30(Nov.  1940). 
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and  by  the  Greneral  Conference  Commission  on  World  Peace, 
consistently  presented  the  cause  of  peace.  Youth  Institutes 
and  various  special  programs  repeatedly  developed  the  theme, 
”We  will  not  fight.”  The  materials  and  activities,  just 
mentioned,  were  so  well  prepared  and  presented  that  Quaker 
leaders  in  those  days  were  wont  to  say  that  the  Methodists 
were  doing  better  work  for  the  development  of  peace  sentiment 
than  were  they. 

Of  great  importance,  too,  as  a contributory  factor 
has  been  the  growth  of  peace  and  pacifist  organizations  in 
the  United  States  since  World  V/ar  I.  These  groups  present 
diverse  opinions  and  are  of  varying  importance.  Some  of 
them  have  been  sporadic.  Among  the  more  influential  have 
been  the  War  Resisters*  league,  the  National  Council  for  the 
Prevention  of  War,  and  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation.  The 
last  named,  the  F.O.R.,  was  founded  in  England  during  the 
first  World  War  and  has  grown  until  now  it  has  become  a 
strong  organization  in  many  countries.  In  this  country, 
during  the  "long  armistice”,  the  P.O.R.  worked  assiduously 
at  the  task  of  seouring  the  signatures  of  those  who  pledged 
that  they  would  never  participate  in  another  war.  The  work 
they  did  was  effective.  The  F.O.R.  publications,  conferences, 
and  group  organizations  have  had  great  influence  on  the  peace 
mind  of  America.  In  the  same  fashion,  the  numerous  other 
peace  groups  made  their  contribution  to  the  peace  sentiment. 
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VI,  RESOURCES  ilU)  STUDIES 

Few  books  were  written  definitely  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  pacifism  prior  to  the  twentieth  oentury.  In  faot, 
not  very  many  writers  even  referred  to  the  question.  In- 
fluential among  the  few  who  did  were  Crotius,  the  Abbe  of 
Pierre,  Emanuel  Kant,  and  Tolstoy, 

In  the  last  fifty  years  innumerable  books,  pamphlets, 
and  magazine  articles  dealing  with  the  problems  of  peace  have 
been  published.  The  tempo  of  such  publication  has  been 
notioeably  stepped  up  since  Pearl  Harbor.  As  the  general 
public  has  been  increasingly  discussing  the  post  war  world 
dozens  of  books  dealing  with  peace  have  been  coming  from  the 
presses  of  the  country.  Many  of  these  books  and  articles 
have  been  written  as  special  pleading.  Only  a limited  number 
have  been  based  on  thorough  and  significant  research. 

Totally  independent  of  the  pacifist  emphasis,  many 
psychologists  in  recent  years  have  conducted  experiments  and 
made  studies  of  the  effect  of  childhood  experiences  upon 
attitudes  in  later  life.  Many  of  these  studies  relate  ^o 
the  problem  here.  Particularly  the  studies  which  have  dealt 
with  aggression,  frustration,  over-protection,  inferiority, 
et  cetera  have  much  to  offer.  The  findings  of  the  depth 
psyohologists  relating  to  the  fear  of  death,  blood  squeamish- 
ness,  and  mother  attachment  are  also  important. 
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In  the  last  few  years  several  research  groups  have 
turned  their  major  or  total  attention  to  the  study  of 
pacifism.  Chief  among  these  groups  is  the  Pacifist  Research 
Bureau,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  This  Bureau  has  been 
conducting  studies  in  many  aspects  of  the  total  problem  and 
has  issued  nearly  a score  of  pamphlets  presenting  important 
findings.  A number  of  men  in  CPS  have  been  engaged  in  studies 
conducted  among  themselves.  Fellowship,  the  journal  of  the 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  has  given  reports  on  many 
studies  and  has  printed  many  articles  of  a definitive  nature 
on  pacifism. 

It  is  neither  possible  nor  worth  while  to  review  here 
much  of  this  body  of  material.  Quotations  and  references 
from  many  of  those  sources  are  to  be  found  throughout  this 
study.  Many  of  the  books  and  studies  referred  to  above  are 
in  no  way  related  to  this  study,  some  are  of  no  real  impor- 
tance. Several  important  studies  have  been  made  in  the  field 
being  explored  here  and  a few  of  these  will  now  bo  inves- 
tigated. 

Shortly  after  the  first  World  War,  Mark  May^^  reported 
on  a fair,  unprejudiced  study  which  had  been  made  of  the  CO*s 
in  that  war.  ibout  1,000  men  (one-half  of  the  total  number) 


41.  Mark  A,  May,  "The  Psychological  Examination  of 
Conscientious  Objectors.”  The  imerican  Journal  of  Psychology. 
31  (April  1920),  pp.  152-1^ 
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ans’^vered  a lengthy  questionnaire.  Some  were  interviewed. 

His  conclusions  were:  a.  Intelligence  was  above  the  average, 
i.e,,  ob;)ection  was  not  based  on  inferior  intelligence:  b. 
One-half  of  these  men  were  Mennonites,  i.e.,  literalist- 
religious  type;  c.  Their  position  could  not  be  explained  on 
the  basis  of  abnormal  mental  states;  d.  They  were  not  dumb 
followers,  "mental  questioning  rather  than  unquestioning  is 
more  often  the  cause  of  objection. These  findings  provide 
a valuable  basis  of  comparison  for  this  present  study. 

George  W.  Hartmann, formerly  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  has  been  vitally  interested  in  pacifism 
and  has  made  a variety  of  investigations.  In  the  summer  of 
1940,  using  235  graduate  students,  he  applied  a value-theory 
method  of  judgment  to  their  personal  statements.  His  theory 
was  that  some  values  are  more  important  than  others  and  dif- 
ferent individuals  rank  them  differently.  Caius  and  Cassius 
both  believe  ABCUEF,  but  Caius  thinks  ABC  are  more  important 
than  DSP,  and  Cassius  the  opposite,  Hartmann  held  the  theory 
that  such  a differential  wei^ting  was  a fundamental  considera- 
tion in  value  judgments.  He  listed  six  criteria:  inclusive- 
ness, permanence,  irrevocability,  congruency,  cognitive 
completeness,  and  survival.  His  conclusion  was  that  by  these 

42.  pid.,  p.  160. 

43.  George  W.  Hartmann,  "Pacifism  and  Its  Opponents 

in  Light  of  the  Value  Theory,"  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social 
Psychology.  36  (April  1941),  pp.  151-17F7 
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tests  the  pacifist  values  were  superior  to  the  non-pacifist 
values  on  every  count.  His  method  and  his  six  corollary 
criteria  are  useful. 

^nton  Boisen^^  made  a personal  study  of  CPS  campers. 

He  decided  that  there  were  three  types  of  GO’S.  They  were 
the  true  conscientious  objector  to  war,  consisting  of  the 
Prometheans,  or  leaders,  and  the  Spimethean,  or  followers, 
the  constitutional  objectors  who  oppose  conscription  rather 
than  war  and  who  carry  open  hostility,  and  the  mixed  type 
who  vary  greatly  but  who  primarily  evidence  repressed  hostility. 
His  study  is  suggestive  and  helpful  in  the  attempt  to  divide 
the  great  variety  of  CPS  men  into  a few  groups.  Boisen  based 
his  conclusions  upon  personal  observation  but  did  not  fully 
report  the  data,  nor  adequately  state  his  method. 

A study  made  by  £)tto  H.  Bahlke^^  has  little  relation- 
ship to  this  study  except  in  the  better  understanding  it 
provides  of  men  in  CPS  camps.  He  concluded  that  the  state 
had  dealt  with  CD’s  on  the  basis  of  expediency  rather  than 
justice  and  he  was  convinced  that  CPS  was  not  successful. 

The  failure  may  have  been  due,  he  conceded,  to  the  incompat- 
ibility between  politics  and  religion,  between  conscription 
and  idealism,  and  between  monosexual  groups  and  normal  living. 


44.  jinton  T.  Boisen,  "Conscientious  Objectors," 
Psychiatry,  7 (1944),  pp.  215-224. 

46.  cit . . pp,  22-33, 
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The  outstanding  testing  project  has  been  completed  by 
Habin^^  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Hospital,  He  gave  the 
Rorschach  test  to  thirty- two  men.  He  found  an  emphasis  upon 
abstract  thinking,  a tendency  toward  stubbornness  and  neg- 
ativism, and  an  emotional  instability  which  compared  with 
normal  groups  as  3.1  is  to  1,5  and  with  neurotic  groups  as 
3,1  is  to  6,5.  The  final  item  just  lidted  may  not  indicate 
that  CO^'s  are  instable  as  much  as  it  indicates  that  emotionally 
instable  C0*s  ask  to  work  in  a mental  hospital.  The  ten- 
dencies to  abstractioh  and  stubbornness  are  significant. 

A more  recent  and  far  more  elaborate  study  has  been 
made  in  the  psychological  laboratory  in  Harvard  and  has  been 
reporterd  by  Murray  and  Morgan. The  research  was  conducted 
by  twenty  psychologists,  the  subjects  were  eleven  students, 
special  tests  and  expensive  equipment  were  used.  The  purpose 
was  to  make  as  thorough  study  of  personality  as  possible  in 
order  to  discover  "how  certain  men  felt  about  certain  things?^® 
A sentiment  was  taken  as  the  basic  unit  of  affective  behavior 
and  represented  a readiness  to  respond  in  relation  to  some 
value.  The  investigators  felt  that  the  influence  of  the 


46.  Albert  I.  Rabin,  "Rorschach  Test  Findings  in  a 
Group  of  Conscientious  Objectors,"  The  American  Journal  of 
Or th op sy oh ia try . 15  (July  1945),  pp.  6l4-6l9. 

47.  Henry  A.  libirray  and  Christiana  D,  Morgan,  "A 
Clinical  Study  of  Sentiments,"  Genetic  Psychology  Monographs, 
32  fl945),  pp.  3-311. 

48.  Ibid.,  p.  6. 
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chnrches  has  been  toward  pacifism  and  they  discovered  that 
ten  of  their  subjects  had  a strong  aversion  to  war. 

The  studies  mentioned  above  and  other  less  significant 
ones  provide  a framework  into  which  this  study  may  be  placed. 

VII.  SYITOPSIS 

Chapter  II  will  deal  with  "Christianity  and  Pacifism" 
and  will  trace  the  thread  of  pacifist  conviction  from  the  New 
Testament  to  modern  times.  The  intent  will  be  to  show  that 
historically  grounds  can  be  found  for  pacifism.  More  import 
tant  will  be  the  attempt  to  reveal  a traditional  background 
of  concepts  and  values  which  may  serve  as  the  moral  and 
intellectual  concomitant  of  emotional  factors. 

Chapter  III  will  be  entitled,  "Materials  and  Methods 
Used  in  this  Study."  Therein  will  be  discussed  the  data, 
how  they  were  secured,  and  the  social  milieu  from  which  those 
facts  came.  The  third  chapter  will  also  present  the  methods 
of  analysis  and  interpretation,  including  the  theories  of 
emotion,  motivation,  and  interpersonal  psychology. 

Chapters  IV  and  V will  present  the  case  studies  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E,  and  P.  These  will  include  life  histories,  records 
of  interviews,  and  comments  on  significant  words,  phrases 
and  ideas. 

Chapter  VI  will  give  the  "Analysis  of  Data  and  Conclu- 
sions." 
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OERISTIANirY  Am  PiiOIPISM 

Of  the  young  men  in  CPS,  the  overwhelming  majority 
were  members  of  some  branch  of  the  Christian  Chiroh.  Approx- 
imately one-half  of  them  came  from  the  Mennonite  and  Breth- 
ren groups.  The  Methodists  and  Friends  contributed  another 
one-seventh  of  the  total.  Less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
were  Jewish.  Out  of  the  7,980  men  in  Civilian  Public  Service, 
as  of  January  19,  1945,  only  an  insignificant  number  were  not 
listed  as  members  of  Christian  denominations  or  sects. ^ 

These  facts  give  ample  warrant  for  the  treatment  of  this  sub- 
ject from  the  point  of  view  of  historic  Christianity. 

It  would  not  be  warranted,  however,  to  assert  that 
Christian  beliefs  were  most  influential  with  all  these  men, 
or  even  had  any  effect  at  all  upon  some  of  them.  Since  the 
legal  basis  for  conscientious  objection  to  war  had  been 
"religious  training  and  belief”  and  since  about  eighty- five 
per  cent  of  those  in  CPS  had  listed  themselves  as  members 
of  some  Christian  group,  the  importance  of  Christian  teach- 
ings can  be  assumed. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  state  specifically  the 


1.  Editorial  statement.  The  Reporter  (Washington: 
National  Service  Board  for  Religious  Objectors),  3 (February 
1,  1945),  p.  2. 
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Christian  teachings  involved.  In  the  first  place,  a certain 
concept  may  have  totally  different  meanings  for  different 
people,  and  that  seems  to  he  especially  true  in  regard  to 
the  Church  and  War,  ilso,  a variety  of  concepts  are  present 
ed  hy  the  different  groups,  for  such  diverse  bodies  as 
Catholic  and  Christadelphian,  for  example,  are  about  equally 
represented,  ind  in  the  third  place,  no  one  can  now  say 
that  any  Christian  belief  has  had  greater  force  in  leading 
to  a decision  against  participation  in  war  than  have  in- 
tellectual or  social  factors,  but  the  fact  that  about  three- 
eights  of  the  total  are  members  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
would  suggest  that  whatever  it  is  the  Mennonites  believe  it 
must  be  exceedingly  influential. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties,  the  place  Christian 
training  and  belief  has  assumed  in  this  matter,  makes  a re- 
view of  pacifism  in  the  New  Testament,  attitudes  of  the 
Churches  toward  war,  and  modern  theories  of  Christian  pac- 
ifism indispensable  as  a background  for  this  study.  This 
division  of  the  sub;)ect  has  been  stated  differently  else- 
where as  follows: 

ill  theories  of  Christian  pacifism  emanate  from  a 
certain  emphasis  on  the  character  of  God;  from  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  manner  in  which  the  Divine  Being  man- 
ifests himself  in  history;  and  finally,  from  a set  of 
political  principles  derivable  from  the  former  two 
postulates,  in  examination  of  Christian  pacifism  in- 
volves, therefore,  an  understanding  of  its  theology, 
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its  philosophy  of  history,  and  its  attitude  toward  the 
State.  ” 

I.  PjiCI?ISM  IhT  TES  iraw  TI5STAM5ET 

What  one  finds  depends  a very  great  deal  upon  what 
one  is  looking  for.  This  oould  not  possibly  be  more  true 
anywhere  than  in  regard  to  the  New  Testament.  Through  the 
centuries  Christians  have  turned  to  it  for  light.  Simply 
because  it  has  been  held  as  the  rule  and  guide  of  faith  and 
practice  variations  in  interpretation  have  always  been 
significant.  These  variations  have  been  inevitable.  The 
language  in  which  the  New  Testament  was  written,  the  ques- 
tions regarding  transmission,  the  difficulty  of  understand- 
ing customs  and  usages  have  all  contributed  to  these  varia- 
tions. Even  with  all  our  modern  study  many  passages  remain 
obscure,  the  relative  importance  of  one  passage  as  over 
against  another  is  often  uncertain,  and  we  still  find  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  appreciate  the  attitudes,  thought, 
habits  of  the  people  of  the  day  in  which  it  was  written. 

With  these  difficulties  and  with  the  insistence  that  the 
New  Testament  is  final  authority,  small  wonder,  scandal 
though  it  be,  that  we  have  more  than  two  hundred  Protestant 
groups  in  America.  The  fact  that  such  diverse  interpretations 

2.  Mulford  Sibley,  The  Political  Theories  of  Modern 
Pacifism  (Philadelphia:  The  Pacifist  Researcli  Bureau,  1944), 

p.  8. 
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are  possible  makes  clear  that  one  can  find  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament about  anything  for  which  one  is  looking. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  some  present-day 
scholars  should  deny  the  presentation  of  pacifism  in  the  New 
Testament  while  others  just  as  scholarly  assert  its  presence 
there.  This  controversy  is  not  a matter  of  chief  concern 
with  this  research  for  it  makes  little  difference  whether 
there  is  a New  Testament  basis  for  pacifism  or  not;  the  impor- 
tant fact  is  that  there  are  those  scholars  who  say  the  New 
Testament  does  teach  pacifism,  there  are  church  groups  in 
which  that  concept  is  cardinal,  and  that  belief  in  such  con- 
cepts, be  they  false  or  true,  has  been  held  by  many  young 
men  in  GPS, 

A stout  champion  for  those  who  oppose  the  pacifist 
position  is  President  Umphrey  Lee,  of  Southern  Methodist 
University,  His  recent  book.  The  Historic  Church  and  Modern 
Pacifism,  is  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  a church  his- 
torian and  argues  that  absolute  pacifism  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  New  Testament,  was  never  the  real  position  of  the 
Church,  and  in  the  light  of  the  historic  Church  cannot  now 
be  held  as  Christian,  In  his  "Introduction”  he  saya. 

It  seems  to  be  rather  commonly  believed  that  until 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  Church  was  consistently 
pacifist,  and  that  after  Constantine  the  Church  became 
militant  because  of  compromise  for  political  reasons. 

This  is  believed  in  spite  of  specific  studies  made  by 
the  greatest  of  modern  historians,  i^dolf  Earnack,  A.  C. 
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McOiffert,  and  James  Moffatt.^ 

Lee*s  shaft  Is  obviously  directed  at  Gr.  J.  Hearing’s  The  Fall 
of  Christianity,^  but  Hearing  does  not  insist  that  the  "church 
was  consistently  pacifist,"  and  strangely  enough  he  deals 
with  Harnaok  rather  than  "in  spite  of," 

Lee  considers  in  turn  two  leaders  of  the  opposite  camp 
and  proceeds  to  pick  flaws  in  their  arguments,  "Among  the 
writers  on  the  attitude  of  the  Hew  Testament  and  the  Early 
Church  toward  war  who  have  concluded  that  Jesus  can  be  inter- 
preted only  from  the  pacifist  position,  perhaps  the  most 
thoughtful  and  thorough  is  Professor  C.  J,  Cadoux,"^  he  says. 
He  then  refers  to  three  passages  discussed  by  Cadoux:  Matt, 
24:  15-22,  Matt,  26:  52,  and  Matt,  4:  8-10;  no  one  of  which 
could  possibly  be  taken  as  central  in  the  teaching  or  in  the 
description  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  and  proceeds  to  find 
fault  with  the  interpretation  given  by  Cadoux, 

Lee  then  takes  up  a consideration  of  The  New  Testament 
Basis  of  Pa 0 i f i sm  by  G.  H.  C.  MacGregor,^  Of  MacGregor,  he 
says. 

He  depends  for  his  principle  argument  upon  ’certain 
basic  principles  of  the  Christian  ethic  as  set  forth  in 

3,  Umphrey  Lee,  The  Historic  Church  and  Modern  Pacifism 
(New  York:  Abingdon-Cokesbury, Press,  1943) , p,  11, 

4,  G.  J.  Heering,  The  Fall  of  Christianity  tr,  J.  W, 
Thompson  (New  York:  Fellowship  Publications,  1943), 

5,  Pit, , p,  19, 

6,  G.  H,  C . MacGregor,  The  New  Te staroent  Ba sis  of  Pac- 
ifism (London:  James  Clarke  & Co,,  Ltd,,  1936), 
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Jesus’  teaching  and  illustrated  by  his  example.'  These 
principles  are:  fl)  love  toward  one's  neighbors;  (2) 
belief  in  a Father  God  who  loves  all  men  impartially  and 
sets  an  infinite  value  on  every  individual  human  soul; 
and  (3)  Jesus'  way  of  life,  above  all,  the  Cross.  This 
is  an  entirely  legitimate  and  potent  method  of  argument, 
but  it  is  theological  and  not  exegetical.'^ 

Since  it  is  theological,  no  matter  how  accurately  based  upon 

the  best  exegesis,  it  does  not  tell  us  what  Jesus  taught,  and 

according  to  Lee,  is  to  be  discarded. 

Lee  follows  the  same  procedure  in  developing  his  own 
thesis.  He  quotes  at  length  from  Augustine  those  passages 
from  The  City  of  God  which  support  his  point  of  view,  though 
he  admits  that  Augustine  was  mistaken  regarding  the  "Wars  of 
Jehovah."® 

Perhaps  Lee  was  stating  his  own  point  of  view  when  he 
referred  to  Cadoux  and  MacGregor: 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  most  careful  examination 
of  the  passages  relied  upon  to  prove  that  Jesus  proclaimed 
a doctrine  of  pacifism  in  the  sense  now  attributed  to  that 
word  compels  the  conclusion  that  Jesus  left  no  pronounce- 
ment on  that  question.  An  attempt  to  prove  that  Jesus 
authorized  the  participation  of  his  followers  in  war 
would  reach  the  same  conclusion. 9 

This  statement  by  Lee  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  words 

of  Jesus  provide  no  grounds  for  either  support  of  or  opposition 

to  war,  or  that  the  words  of  Jesus  can  be  made  to  mean  opposite 

things.  A determination  to  select  facts  so  that  they  will 


7.  Lee,  0£.  cit . . pp.  32f 

8.  Ibid.,  see  pp.  80ff. 

9.  raZ..  38f. 
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mean  certain  things  seems  to  characterize  Lee^s  hook. 

It  may  he  that  those  vrho  have  attempted  to  prove  that 
Jesus  proclaimed  a doctrine  of  pacifism  have,  in  the  same  way, 
allowed  their  own  point  of  view  to  determine  their  interpreta- 
tions, or  even  have  made  their  selections  deliberately  to 
prove  their  conclusions.  However,  it  is  necessary  to  see  what 
other  scholars  have  said  about  pacifism  in  the  Hew  Testament, 

No  apology  is  made  for  turning  immediately  to  the  New 
Testament  without  consideration  of  the  Old,  "The  New  Testament 
is  deeply  rooted  in  the  Old,"  as  Hearing  has  said,  "hut  he 
for  whom  the  Scriptures  are  not  a static  unity,  will  he  able 
to  see  an  ascending  line,  which  finds  its  goal  and  zenith 
in  Jesus  Christ, The  center  of  the  Christian  religion  has 
ever  been  and  must  always  remain  in  Jesus  Christ.  Nor  is 
this  an  attempt  to  dodge  the  difficult  problem  contained  in 
the  Old  Testament,  For  the  fact  is  that  there  are  various 
strains  running  through  the  older  portion  of  the  Bible.  For 
many  literalists,  the  sixth  commandment,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill" 
is  the  one  specific  and  all-sufficient  ground  for  a paoifistic 
life-view. 

There  are  in  the  New  Testament  many  passages  which 
present  difficulties  when  one  is  attempting  to  |:ocate  pacifism 
there.  Some  of  the  reputed  sayings  of  Jesus  make  use  of  words 


10,  cit . , p,  1 
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and  concepts  which  seem  to  approve  war.  The  most  complete 
discussion  of  this  whole  matter  is  to  he  found  in  The  New 
Testament  Basis  of  Pacifism,  hy  MacGregor.  His  second 
Chapter  deals  entirely  with  the  question,  "Does  the  New 
Testament  Sanction  War?"^^  Some  of  the  more  important 
considerations  are  as  follows:  (1)  The  cleansing  of  the 
temple,  especially  the  reference  in  John  2:15,  ’a  scourge 
of  cords' . Professor  Macgregor  points  out  that  this  word  is 
found  only  in  John's  Gospel,  that  the  whip  was  used  only  on 
animals,  that  if  Jesus  had  used  violence  his  opponents  would 
have  quickly  overpowered  Him,  and  that  this  has  no  relevance 
to  war,  (2)  The  use  of  the  word,  "sword",  Por  example,  the 
saying,  "I  came  not  to  send  peace  hut  a sword,"  Matt,  10;34, 
is  shown  to  be  not  an  expression  of  purpose  but  a realization 
of  the  result  of  his  mission,  Heering^^  points  out  Luke's 
use  of  the  word  'division'  instead  of  'sword'  as  indicating 
the  meaning  Jesus  intended.  (3)  illusions  to  war.  John  18; 
36,  "then  would  my  servant  fight"  is  an  example.  It  is  quite 
clear  here  that  Jesus  is  putting  his  followers  over  against 
the  way  of  the  world.  If  they  were  of  the  world  then  would 
they  fight,  but  they  are  not  of  the  world.  This  passage 
turns  out  to  be  a defense  for  the  non-military  rather  than 
the  non-pacifist  view.  "The  very  essence  of  the  New  Testament 

11,  0£,  Pit, . pp,  16-34. 

12,  Feering,  cit . . p.  5. 
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challenge  is  surely  that  the  Christian  is  to  practice  here 
in  the  world  an  ethic  not  of  the  world. 

MacGregor  turns  next  to  that  which  is  specifically 
distinctive  and  original  in  Jesus'  teachings.  He  finds  this 
in  His  "Golden  Rule"  and  the  "two  comraandments  on  which  He 
declares  the  whole  Law  to  hang,  complete  love  of  God,  and 
unfailing  love  of  neighbour This  procedure  is  in  accord 
with  his  principle  of  formulating  a Christian  ethic  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  important  teachings  and  practices  of  Jesus. 
Neither  isolated  proof  texts,  nor  the  formulated  church 
statements  suffice,  A Christian  position  cannot  be  based 
upon  the  occasional  use  of  the  word  "sword",  nor  a command 
to  "put  up  thy  sword",  it  must  rest  back  upon  that  which 
is  central  and  cardinal  in  the  New  Testament.  He  rightly 
insists  upon  developing  a Christian  ethic  but  developing  it 
from  the  essential  theological  implications  of  Jesus'  sayings 
and  His  life.  "For  the  Christian,"  he  says,  "war  is  primarily 
a moral  problem,  and  every  moral  problem  is  ultimately  theolog- 
ical,"^^ "V/e  have  here,"  he  asserts  in  regard  to  the  Golden 
Rule  and  the  two  commandments,  "morals  founded  on  theology, 
an  ethic  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  founded  on  a theology  of 
the  Fatherhood  of  God."l^ 

13,  MacGregor,  cit . , p.  31. 

14,  Ibid. , p,  36. 

15.  Ibid. . p.  7. 

16.  Ibid.,  p.  36. 
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The  same  general  procedure  is  followed  by  Heering, 

"We  shall  now  therefore  consider  the  ethics  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. We  shall  take  care  not  to  make  any  arbitrary  choice, 
but  to  focus  our  attention  on  those  utterances  which  are 
universally  recognized  as  of  primary  importance."^’^  This 
method  is  valid  in  spite  of  the  criticisms  launched  against 
it.  In  defense  of  this  procedure,  Cadoux  has  said. 

To  argue  that  Jesus'  more  general  principles  • . . 
were  so  dependent  upon  the  limitation  of  Eis  historical 
outlook  that  they  lose  their  validity  for  practical 
conduct  as  soon  as  those  limitations  were  transcended 
and  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  supposed 
necessities  of  modern  economics  and  political  life,  is 
virtually  to  deny  that  there  can  be  any  such  thing  as  a 
modern  Christian  ethic  founded  on 'the  teaching  of  Jesus.18 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  Christianity  does  not  exist  if  that 

denial  is  allowed  to  stand.  There  must  be  a modern  Christian 

ethic  and  it  must  be  founded  on  the  teachings  of  Jesus  or 

there  is  no  Christianity. 

In  a very  thorough  manner  MacGregor  shows  the  New 
Testament  basis  for  his  Christian  ethic  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man  and  the  fatherhood  of  God.  He  states  first  that  the 
key-passage  in  the  study  is  the  "non-resistance"  and  "love- 
your-enemy"  sections  in  Matt.  5:  38-48.  He  meets  the  objec- 
tions to  these  passages  fa)  that  Jesus  spoke  from  an  "es- 
chatological" outlook,  fb)  that  he  spoke  to  particular 

17.  Op.  cit . , pp.  7f. 

18.  C.  J.  Cadoux,  The  Early  Christian  Church  and  the 
World  (Edinburgh:  T.  & T.  Clark,  1925),  p.  13. 
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individuals,  fo)  that  these  were  highly-oolored  statements, 
not  necessary  in  general  practice,  and  fd)  that  they  were 
'’perfeotionistic , ” hy  proving  that  Jeuus  himself  lived  by 
non-resistance  and  the  rule  of  ”love-your-eneiiQr.”  "Jesus 
was  what  Ee  taught  so  that  the  best  commentary  upon  His  words 
is  His  life."^^ 

•MacGregor  states  his  conclusion  regarding  a Christian 
ethic  in  unequivocal  terms,  Ee  says. 

Though  by  no  definite  pronouncement  does  He  either 
abrogate  the  function  of  Law  in  an  ordered  society,  or 
explicitly  refuse  to  countenance  under  any  conditions  a 
moral  use  of  force,  yet  it  is  clear  from  both  Eis  teach- 
ing and  Eis  example  that  His  distinctive  method  of  meet- 
ing and  overcoming  evil  rests  upon  presuppositions  which 
are  very  different.  ...  In  the  light  of  Jesus’  ethic 
of  absolute  love,  of  Eis  theology  of  a Father  God  to  whom 
every  individual  human  soul  is  infinitely  precious,  and 
finally  of  Eis  redemptive  method  of  overcoming  evil,  it 
is  obvious  that  Eis  way  will  permit  the  use  of  force  only 
within  the  strictest  limits.  Under  such  principles  the 
very  essence  of  ethical  living  is  reverence  for  human 
personality  and  loving  discrimination  towards  one's 
fellowmen.  . . . V/e  are  thus  prepared  to  consider  the 
wider  application  of  this  Hew  Testament  ethic,  and  its 
bearing  upon  the  specific  problem  of  war. 20 

There  are  many  who  insist  that  even  if  the  above  be 
true,  i.e.,  that  we  must  not  resist  evil  but  must  love  our 
enemies,  it  relates  only  to  personal  relationships  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  war.  MacGregor  believes  this  to  be  a 
disastrously  mistaken  conclusion  and  one  which  can  be  correct- 
ed if  Jesus’  ethic  is  set  once  again  in  its  true  historical 


19.  MacGregor,  op. 
EO.  Ibid. , pp.  "SOf 


Pit. , pp.  39-51. 
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perspective.^^  He  suggests  six  considerations;  (1)  The 
Kingdom  of  God  was  thought  of  as  the  rule  of  God  over  a 
concrete  community.  (2)  Jesus  was  speaking  to  His  Jewish 
compatriots.  (3)  He  thought  of  Himself  as  Messiah,  and  there- 
foie  f4)  had  to  decide  whether  to  wage  war  or  not.  (5)  Jesus* 
words  are  not  robhed  of  their  spiritual  significance  when 
placed  in  the  national  situation,  rather  they  are  made  more 
clear.  (6)  ’’The  cross  was  the  direct  consequence  of  Jesus’ 
pacifist  ethic  alike  in  teaching  and  practice. These 
suggestions  show  the  logical  basis  for  a modern  pacifism 
founded  upon  the  New  Testament.  These  steps  are  not  a matter 
of  proof-texts  nor  the  erudite  quibbling  over  the  etymology 
of  words.  They  are  an  honest  attempt  to  discover  the  real 
and  total  significance  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus. 

The  same  authority  summarizes  his  position  in  these  words, 
"the  pacifism  which  led  Jesus  to  the  Gross  is  so  integral  a 
part  of  His  whole  attitude  towards  the  life  of  individuals 
and  of  the  nation  alike,  that  it  must  also  be  recognized  to 
be  an  integral  part  of  any  ethic  which  can  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word  be  called  Christian. 

From  all  of  the  above  it  is  quite  clear  that  a basis 
for  pacifism  can  be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  Obviously, 


21.  Ibid. , pp.  55-67 

22.  Ibid. . p.  65. 

23.  THd.,  p.  67. 
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Jesus  never  commanded  his  followers  not  to  wear  a uniform, 
nor  gave  any  prohibition  to  joining  the  United  States  Navy, 
any  more  than  he  suggested  that  his  kingdom  would  come  by 
military  methods,  llor  is  it  allowable  to  say  that  his 
preaching  and  life  have  no  relevancy  to  the  modern  question 
of  participation  in  war.  Those  who  are  looking  for  them, 
find  many  New  Testament  statements  which  seem  incompat- 
ible with  the  purposes  and  methods  of  modern  warfare.  It  is 
clear  that  central  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  is  a spirit,  or 
attitude,  antagonistic  to  war.  ^nd  finally,  it  must  be  said 
that  Jesus  assiduously  eschewed  the  use  of  violence  and  the 
incitement  to  military  action  during  his  own  life.  By  precept 
and  example,  he  presented  the  pacifist  way. 

The  opinion  that  the  New  Testament  makes  pacifism 
obligatory  may  be  true  or  false.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  section  of  the  present  study  to  determine  which  it  may 
be.  All  that  has  been  attempted  here  is  to  show  that  some 
reputable  scholars  do  believe  that  the  pacifist  position  is 
presented  in  the  New  Testament  and  that,  in  reality,  there 
is  a basis  there  for  such  belief  for  those  who  choose  to 
accept  it.  These  scholars  sincerely  believe  that  the  modern 
Christian  who  does  take  the  pacifist  position  is  more  ac- 
curate in  his  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  than  is  the 
non-pacifist. 

It  remains  now  to  be  shown  that  many  have  accepted  the 
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New  Testament  as  the  basis  for  their  pacifist  position. 

II.  PACIFISM  IN  THE  EAHLY  GFUPCH 

In  the  investigation  of  pacifism  in  the  early  Church 
the  question  is  not  that  of  proving  that  all  Christians  were 
pacifists  during  the  first  three  centuries.  Nor  does  it  in- 
volve the  defense  or  rejection  of  the  theory  that  Christianity 
"fell”  with  the  conversion  of  Constantine.  Here,  as  in  the 
preceding  section,  the  important  matter  is  to  show  that  some 
scholars  have  believed  that  early  Christianity  was  opposed  to 
war, and  that  there  are  sufficient  evidences  during  those  cen- 
turies of  objection  to  war  and  refusal  to  participate  to  make 
it  possible  for  an  individual  today  to  hold  "religious  belief" 
as  the  basis  for  conscientious  objection  to  war. 

The  most  superficial  review  of  the  literature  of  pac- 
ifism will  reveal  that  many  do  think  that  up  to  the  time  of 
Constantine  the  early  Church  was  more  or  less  uniformly 
opposed  to  war,  that  the  change  occurring  at  that  time  con- 
stituted a compromise  with  the  "ways  of  the  world,"  and  that 
an  anti-war  position  today  is  the  only  attitude  a Christian 
can  take  consistent  with  the  i’^ew  Testament  and  the  early 
Church.  Recognition  of  this,  though  not  agreement  with  it, 
is  given  by  Roland  H.  Sainton,  Professor  of  Scoleslastioal 
History  in  Yale  University,  when  he  says,  "The  period  from 
Christ  to  Constantine  was  marked  by  pacifism;  the  interval 
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from  Constantine  to  the  barbarian  invasion  witnessed  the 
emergence  of  the  just  war;  the  Middle  jiges  added  the  Crusade. 
The  pacifist  period  was  one  in  which  at  first  the  problem  of 
war  was  not  acute. In  a later  article  he  adds,  ’’’^/hereas 
the  majority,  certainly  since  the  time  of  Constantine,  have 
found  fighting  in  a just  war  to  be  compatible  with  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  a minority  has  continuously  dissented  and  has 
thus  kept  the  problem  to  the  fore."^^  It  is  -the  fact  of 
that  minority  which  is  of  great  importance  in  this  study. 

It  is  rather  obvious  that  the  question  of  enlisting  as 
a soldier  was  not  a serious  one.  Most  of  the  first  Christians 
were  not  citizens  and  therefore  not  asked  to  serve  in  the 
army,  which  was  recruited  voluntarily.  At  first  they  were  a 
small  and  outcasts  group  and  for  a considerable  time  thought 
of  themselves  as  citizens  of  another  realm.  Soon  they  became 
the  victims  of  persecution,  from  the  Jews,  then  from  the 
Romans.  Their  secret  meetings  aroused  suspicion.  Their 
loyalty  to  Home  was  questioned.  They  had  many  other  problems, 
more  intimate  and  more  far-reaching  than  the  question  of 
military  service.  It  is  evident  that  military  service  con- 
stituted no  great  threat  but  it  is  also  quite  clear  that  there 
was  a definite  refusal  to  bear  arms.  Some  writers  attempt 

24.  Roland  E.  Sainton,  "The  Churches  Shift  on  War," 
Religion  Life.  12  (1943),  p,  324. 

S5.  Roland  H.  Sainton.  "The  Churches  and  War,"  Social 
Action,  11  f.Jan.'  15,  1945),  p.  5. 
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to  minify  the  importance  of  pacifism  in  the  early  Church  hut 
no  reputable  historian  tries  to  deny  its  presence  at  that 
time.  Earnach,  the  eminent  historian,  is  r»uoted  by  those 
today  w/ho  onpose  pacifism  because  he  did  hold  that  this  ques- 
tion was  not  an  important  issue  and  by  modern  pacifists 
because  he  admitted  that  the  Church  Fathers  were  unanimous 
in  their  insistence  that  a Christian  must  not  fight. 

The  writers  who  are  anxious  to  make  a good  case  for 
pacifism  all  emphasize  the  fact  of  absolute  nonparticipation 
for  at  least  the  first  150  years.  "No  Christian,"  says 
Cadoux,  "ever  thought  of  enlisting  in  the  army  after  his 
conversion  until  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (161  to  180 
A.  MacGregor,  in  his  book  which  proposes  to  prove 

conclusively  the  New  Testament  basis  of  pacifism,  argues  for 
a restatement  on  the  part  of  the  church  today  of  ob;Jeotion 
to  war,  in  line  with  the  position  of  the  early  Church.  "The 
Church  will  once  again,"  he  says,  "frankly  confess  as  she  did 
at  the  first,  that  both  His  teaching  and  Eis  practice  are 
unequivocally  ’pacifist*  . . , and  can  lend  no  sanction  what- 
ever to  war,  which  is  rather  seen  to  be  the  supreme  denial 
of  all  He  taught  and  everything  for  which  He  stood. "^8  Fis 
phrase,  "as  she  did  at  the  first"  is  important  in  this  case. 

26.  Heering,  cit. , pp.  19-23. 

27.  C.  J.  Cadoux,  The  "^arly  Christian  iittitude  Toward 
War  (London:  Headley  Press,  1918 ),  p.  17'. 

28.  MacGregor,  op.  cit. , p.  136. 
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In  other  words,  MacGregor  is  insisting  that  the  Church  in 
its  pristine  ^lory  was  true  to  the  New  Testament  in  its 
absolute  refusal  to  sanction  war.  On  that  ground  he  demanded 
that  the  present  day  Church  agree  with  the  early  Church.  The 
same  note  is  sounded  by  Guy  Franklin  Hershberger,  in  his 
recent  history  of  the  Mennonites.  In  accord  with  the  convic- 
tions of  his  group,  he  emphasizes  non-resistance.  "The  early 
Church  was  non-resistant.  The  compromise  of  the  Church  with 
war,"  as  he  sees  it,  "began  toward  the  close  of  the  second 
century  and  then  after  the  church  and  state  were  united  in 

the  fourth  century  warfare  was  more  or  less  taken  for  grant- 
ed.As  an  indication  of  the  unanimity  among  pacifists  at 

this  point,  the  Pacifist  Handbook,  issued  in  1939  by  eight  of 
the  leading  peace  groups  in  the  United  States,  contains  the 
following  statement: 

Jesus,  by  his  teaching  and  example,  discouraged  the 
reliance  upon  violence  of  the  revolutionary  party  of  his 
time,  and  to  his  own  followers  he  taught  nonresistance  to 
evildoers  and  love  of  enemies,  that  love  being  a positive 
benevolence  which  would  be  strong  enough  to  actually  over- 
come the  evil.  The  early  Christian  Church  thus  became  an 
anti-military  group.  Not  for  almost  two  hundred  years 
did  its  members  enroll  in  any  appreciable  numbers  in  the 
imperial  armies. 30 

Not  only  should  attention  be  called  to  the  fact  that  this 
statement  agrees  substantially  with  the  statements  made  by 
outstanding  pacifist  writers — Cadoux,  et  al. — but  also  that 


29.  Guy  Franklin  Hershberger,  War.  Peace  and  Non- 
Resistance  (Scottdale,  Pa.  ; The  Herald  Press,  1944),  p.  11. 

30.  Pacifist  Handbook  (New  York:  Fellowship  of  Recon- 
ciliation, 1939 ) , p.  9. 
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this  statement  represents  the  best  in  pacifism  in  this  country, 
for  the  organizations  which  cooperated  in  issuing  this  hand- 
book are  among  the  most  important  peace  agencies,  especially 
as  relates  to  the  Church.  The  Peace  Section  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  the  Brethren  Board  of  Christian 
Education,  the  Fellowship  of  Heconciliation,  the  Friends  Book 
Committee,  the  General  Conference  Commission  on  World  Peace 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  the  Mennonite  Peace  Society,  the  War 
Resisters  League,  and  the  Y/omen^s  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom  are  the  groups  which  joined  together  to 
issue  this  pacifist  handbook. 

No  recent  writer,  however,  has  dealt  more  fully  with 
the  entire  problem,  nor  with  such  finality, 'than  has  G.  J. 
Peering.  Fis  book.  The  Fall  of  Christianity,  first  published 
in  Dutch  in  1928,  later  translated  by  J.  W,  Thompson  and 
issued  in  America  in  1943,  is  obviously  prejudiced  on  the  side 
of  pacifism  but  it  stands  as  the  comprehensive  and  author- 
itative "Study  of  Christianity,  the  State  and  War"  (that  being 
the  subtitle  of  the  book) . He  discusses  fully  the  relation- 
ship of  primitive  Christianity  with  war,  presenting  both  sides 
of  the  argument  regarding  the  non-violent  and  non-resistant 
ethic  of  the  New  Testament  and  regarding  the  practice  of  that 
ethic  during  the  first  Christian  centuries. A summary  of 
his  arguments  based  upon  the  early  Church  Fathers  and  a state- 

31,  Feering,  cit . . pp,  23-33, 
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merit  of  his  conclusions  are  in  order. 

Feering  seeks  to  prove  his  contention  that  the  early 

Christians  were  true  to  the  anti-war  principles  and  practices 

of  Jesus  by  referring  to  the  Church  Fathers.  For  nearly  one 

hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  crucifixion  practically 

nothing  extant  was  written  on  the  question  of  the  Christianas 

place  in  war.  Hearing  accounts  for  this  silence  on  the  ground 

that  Christians  were  consistently  pacifist  during  that  period 

and  no  occasion  for  discussion  ever  arose.  The  first  of  the 

Church  Fathers  to  write  on  the  subject,  presumably  because 

Christians  were  by  that  time  in  the  army,  was  Justin  Martyr 

fcir.  A.  D.  150).  He  said  that  Christians  seek  a heavenly 

realm,  a realm  of  peace  and  therefore  ”we  refrain  from  making 

war  on  our  enemies. Shortly  after  this  the  very  important 

early  critic  of  Christianity,  Celsus,  began  his  attacks  and 

among  other  criticisms  condemned  the  Christians  for  their 

lack  of  patriotism.  He  taunted  them  that  not  many  yet  had 

entered  the  army  and  charged  that 

'if  all  men  were  to  do  the  same  as  you,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  prevent  the  king  from  being  left  in  utter 
. solitude  and  desertion,  and  the  forces  of  the  ampire 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  wildest  and  most  law- 
less barbarians.'  The  Church  Father,  Origen,  in  his 
reply  did  not  deny  the  accusation  of  pacifism  but  con- 
tested only  the  assumed  consequences. 

Eeering  would  have  agreed  with  this  statement  by  Ba inton.  He 


3B.  Ibid. , p.  26. 

33.  Ba inton,  "The  Churches  Shift  on  War,"  p.  325. 
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quotes  Origen  as  replying  to  Celsus’  attack:  "We  fhristian^ 
no  longer  take  up  sword  against  nation,  nor  do  we  learn  war 
any  more,  having  become  children  of  peace,  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  who  is  our  leader.  • • • forming  a special  army--an 
army  of  piety — by  offering  our  prayers  to  GrOd."^ 

In  turn,  Heering  discusses  the  statements  of  various 
ante-Nicene  Fathers. Clement  of  Alexandria  fcir.  A.  D.  200) 
took  a somewhat  ambiguous  attitude.  Origen  (first  half  of 
third  century)  who  was  the  most  notable  opponent  of  L^arcion 
and  the  greatest  theologican  of  the  day  spoke  without  equiv- 
ocation of  the  followers  of  Christ  as  those  who  came  to  teach 
the  way  of  peace,  Tertullian  (Carthage,  cir.  A.  D.  200),  son 
of  a military  officer,  yet  violent  in  his  opposition  to 
militarism,  insisted  that  a soldier  may  not  be  allowed  within 
the  Christian  Church,  saying,  "there  is  no  agreement  between 
the  divine  and  the  human  oath,  the  standard  of  Christ  and  the 
standard  of  the  devil,  the  camp  of  light  and  the  camp  of  dark- 
ness. One  soul  cannot  be  due  to  two  lords--God  and  Caesar. 
Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage  (died  a martyr  in  258)  was  so 
devoted  to  Tertullian  that  he  read  daily  from  his  writings 
and  "as  a Christian  preacher  of  course  utterly  repudiated 
war  (Harnack).”^’^  Lactontius  of  Bithynia  (early  fourth  century) 

34.  Heering,  cit . , p.  27. 

35.  Ibid.,  pp,  25-31. 

36.  IHl.,  p.  29. 

37.  Ibid.,  p.  30. 
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believed  that  "no  exception  at  all  ought  to  be  made  to  the 

rule  that  it  is  always  wrong  to  kill  a man."^®  i^fter  giving 

due  credit  to  the  influences  of  the  times,  the  possibilities 

of  ambiguity,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  criticism  on  the  other 

side,  Heering  concludes  that  here  is 

an  array  of  Christian  testimonies  against  war  and  military 
service,  drawn  from  that  age  in  which  Christianity  and 
militarism  came  into  conflict  one  with  the  other.  We  saw 
that  these  pacifist  testimonies  from  the  third  and  early 
fourth  centuries  issued  directly  from  the  conviction  of 
the  oldest  Christianity,  which  held  itself  aloof  from  the 
army,  and  that  that  conviction  in  its  turn  sprang  directly 
from  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  . . • This  spirit  was  the 
direct  cause  of  the  Christian’s  aversion  to  the  army;  its 
outstanding  characteristic,  according  to  Earnack,  was  that 
’Christianity  absolutely  repudiated  war  and  bloodshed.’ 

V/e  have  seen  that  this  judgment  is  thoroughly  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  Church  Fathers  and  martyrs.^^ 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  for  this  leading  protagonist  for  the 
pacifist  cause  the  New  Testament  does  make  objection  to  war 
obligatory  upon  the  Christian  and  the  early  Church  remained 
true  to  that  obligation.  It  should  be  recognized  that  Heering 
does  not  attem  pt  to  make  a belief  against  war  the  whole  of 
the  gospel,  nor  even  its  core;  rather  he  would  say  that  it 
is  inherent  and  unavoidable.  Refusal  to  fight,  to  have  any 
part  in  killing  one’s  fellowmen,  is  just  necessary  behavior 
in  order  to  avoid  violating  the  principles  and  essential 
attitudes  of  Chrlstiani ty . is  long  as  a considerable  major- 
ity in  the  Church,  together  with  the  great  leaders  of  the 


38.  Ibid. , p.  30. 

39.  Ibid. . p,  32. 
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Church,  continued  to  advocate  and  act  upon  such  a belief, 
the  Church  remained  true  to  her  high  calling  but  when  the 
time  came  that  Christians  in  large  numbers  began  to  serve 
in  the  army  and  writers  to  condone  such  behavior  and  to 
justify  participation  in  holy  wars,  that  time  marked  the 
"fall"  of  Christianity. 

It  may  be  that  Eeering  carries  the  implications  of 
the  pacifism  of  primitive  Christianity  too  far.  There  are, 
however,  many  scholars,  clergyman,  and  lay  Christians  today 
who  agree  with  him.  They  constitute  that  considerable 
company  of  which  Sir  Norman  Angell  speaks,  "those  taking  the 
early  Christian  view  of  the  wrongness  of  all  war  under  any 
circumstances. "^0  The  significant  part  of  that  statement  is, 
of  course,  the  tacit  implication  that  the  view  of  the  early 
Church  was  opposed  to  all  war,  the  very  view  which  furnishes 
the  basis  for  Eeering* s position. 

Even  those  who  think  that  Bearing  makes  his  facts 
imply  too  much,  still  agree  with  him  on  the  facts.  Bainton 
says  it  flatly  and  finally  in  his  article  previously  referred 
to,  when  he  assorts,  "yet  when  all  the  qualifications  are  in, 
the  fact  remains  that  no  churchman,  whose  works  are  extant, 
condoned  Christian  participation  in  warfare  until  after  the 
age  of  Constantine. 

40.  Sir  Norman  Angell,  "The  Pacifist’s  Way  Out," 
Christendom.  1 (1936),  p.  261. 

41.  Bainton,  oit. . p.  325. 
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The  significanoe  for  the  present  study  of  pacifism  in 
the  early  Church,  with  whatever  of  grounds  there  may  be  for 
the  belief  that  the  Church  nearest  to  Jesus  in  time  was  also 
nearest  to  him  in  spirit  and  practice,  lies  in  the  tremendous 
emotional  influence  such  facts  and  implications  might  have 
on  Christians  today.  For  youth  particularly  there  is,  first, 
the  emotional  lift  from  a great  ideal--the  ideal  of  society 
without  war.  The  lure  of  a dream  is  ever  strong;  young  men 
spiritually  motivated  ever  shall  see  visions  and  give  them- 
selves to  the  making  of  a reality  out  of  them.  To  suggest  to 
youth  that  Christians  once  lived  in  harmony  and  re;Jected  the 
way  of  war  is  to  place  before  them  a mighty  incentive  to  in- 
vest their  lives  in  such  a crusade.  In  the  second  place,  a 
feeling  that  the  Church  today  is  apostate,  that  it  has  fallen 
from  its  true  and  pure  primitive  state,  must  in  many  instances 
lead  to  a sense  of  shame,  a personal  identification  with  the 
social  guilt  of  the  centuries,  and  a desperate  determination 
personally  to  do  something  about  it.  And  thirdly,  there  is 
an  appeal  to  pride:  *if  they  could  do  it  some  seventeen 
hundred  years  ago,  I (when  you  consider  who  I am)  am  sure  I 
can  do  it  today.'  In  Heering’ s position  are  mighty  main- 
springs of  action  and  countless  youth  in  the  present  era  have 
been  motivated  by  them. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  follow  the  thread  of  pacifism 


through  the  middle  ages 
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III.  PACIFISM  IN  THE  MDDLB  AGES 

The  pacifist  position  within  the  Ghnroh  was  not 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  "fall"  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
fourth  oentury.  While  the  Church  rapidly  reversed  the  posi- 
tion formerly  held,  nevertheless  many  voices  continued  to  be 
raised  in  protest.  The  peace  testimony  was  dimmed  almost  to 
blackness  but  was  never  completly  extinguished.  It  is  of 
importance  to  note  that  not  at  any  time  has  pacifism  been 
without  a witness  in  Christendom. 

Further,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  the 
apologists  for  the  new  point  of  view  had  some  misgivings. 

"The  greatest  and  most  influential  Church  Father  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  Augustine  (354-430)  . . . wrote:  ’He  who  can 
think  of  war  without  feeling  sore  pain,  must  have  lost  all 
feeling  for  humanity.*  And  yet  Augustine  most  systematically 
and  effectively  defended  the  right  to  go  to  war."^^ 

It  was  the  development  of  monastioism  in  Christianity 
during  the  early  part  of  this  period  which  kept  the  issue 
of  pacifism  squarely  within  the  Church.  Obviously  many 
factors  lad  to  the  desire  for  eremitic  life  and  characterized 
the  early  life  of  the  coenobites,  but  certainly  it  is  true 
that  the  monastic  movement  carried  with  it  the  earlier  at- 
titude of  the  Church  toward  war.  Hainton  says  that  after 

42.  Peering,  cit . , p.  37. 
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Constantine  brought  about  a more  favorable  situation  in 
which  the  Church  might  live 

Christians  increasingly  accepted  military  service. 

In  the  year  A.  D.  416  the  Emperor  Theodosius  II  decreed 
that  only  Christians  would  be  permitted  in  the  ranks. 

In  the  meantime  that  cleavage  occurred  throughout  the 
Church  which  had  already  been  evident  on  the  Eastern 
frontier.  IVhen  the  masses  departed  from  rigorism,  the 
rigorists  migrated  to  the  desert,  dissociating  themselves 
alike  from  families,  goods,  politics  and  war.  Thereafter 
monasticism  became  the  purveyor  of  the  pacifist  ideal. 43 

Perhaps  the  primary  source  of  this  concept  is  Farnack,  for 
Eeering  quotes  the  great  historian  as  saying  that  after  the 
conversion  of  Constantine  the  Church  "relegated  to  the  monas- 
tic orders  her  old  view  about  war  and  the  military  calling, "^4 
It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  evaluate  critically  the  virtues 
and  faults  of  the  monastic  development.  Other  aspects  of 
monastio  life  were  more  apparent  and  weighty  than  the  monk’s 
objection  to  war.  Latourette,  of  Yale,  says  that  while  many 
factors  entered  into  the  establishment  and  early  development 
of  monasticism,  some  of  the  formative  factors  came  from  first 
century  Christianity.^®  He  does  not  enumerate  these  factors 
inherent  in  Christianity  during  the  first  century,  but  pac- 
ifism, of  necessity,  would  be  one  of  them.  The  fact  that  the 
monasteries  were  the  "purveyor  of  the  pacifist  ideal"  merely 
adds  weight  to  the  contention  thdtjat  least  a minority  in 


43,  "The  Churches  and  War,"  p,  16, 

44,  cit . , ,p.  35,  citing  Militia  Christi . p,  92. 

45,  ^nneth  S.  Latourette,  A Fi story  of  t^  Expansion 

of  Christianity  (New  York:  Harper  8c  Brotiiers,  193’7.)  I, 

p.  353. 
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Christendom  has  always  opposed  war.  It  is  that  contention 
which  is  most  important  here. 

The  monastic  testimony  to  peace  was  far  from  uniform 
and  was  not  enduring.  The  cloistered  groups  found  themselves 
increasingly  separated  from  the  world;  the  issue  of  participa- 
tion in  war  came  to  be  an  unreal  problem.  Their  groups  gain- 
ed in  numbers  and  in  property,  and  other  very  practical  prob- 
lems, such  as  control  and  discipline,  pressed  to  the  fore. 

Some  of  the  orders  became  quite  militant,  participating  in 
the  Crusades  and  reaching  the  extreme,  in  this  particular,  in 
the  Inquisition.  It  was  the  Cisterians,  an  order  of  monks, 
who  started  that  iniquitous  activity. 

It  is  of  interest  and  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
pacifist  testimony  lived  through  the  Dark  Ages  within  the 
heretical  sects.  These  sects,  obscurantist  and  sporadic,  were 
neither  organized  nor  maintained  as  pacifist  groups,  and  fre- 
quently their  refusal  to  sanction  war  was  part  of  exceedingly 
weird  doctrines  but  the  refusal  to  take  life  can  be  traced 
through  the  centuries  in  these  sects.  Organic  connection 
cannot,  in  most  instances,  be  shown  between  these  groups 
though  it  does  seem  probable  that  in  their  influences  there 
was  an  interrelatedness.  An  intensive  investigation  of  the 
medieval  anti-Roman  sects  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study 

46.  "Albigenses."  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  14th  edition. 
Vol.  1,  p.  528. 
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hut  their  influence  can  and  needs  to  be  briefly  shown. 

Most  of  these  groups  were  known  as  Cathari,  literally, 
the  pure.  There  were  some  seventy  sects  which  were  called  by 
this  name  or  so  referred  to,  because  they  wanted  to  cleanse 
the  Church  of  some  actual  or  supposed  corruption.  They  were 
influenced  by  the  dualistic  pagan  Manichaeans,  who  "were  not 
allowed  to  kill  any  living  thing. Probably  the  earliest 
of  these  sects  was  the  ITovatians,  followers  of  Ifovatianus 
who  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century."^®  It 
was  said  of  the  higher  order  among  these  Cathari,  the  Perfects, 
that  they  might  not  "kill  anything,  for  the  Mosaic  command- 
ment applies  to  all  life."^^  A similar,  but  slightly  later 
group  was  the  Ponatists,  which  sprang  from  the  same  roots 
and  became  an  influential  sect  in  northern  Africa  in  the 
fourth  century.  They  denied  that  the  Church  "had  a divine 
right  to  rule  the  conscience."^®  It  would  seem  that  disputa- 
tion on  the  conscience  is  quite  an  ancient  matter  in  Christ 
tendom. 

This  tradition  found  expression  in  medieval  times  in 
such  groups  as  the  Paulioians  (Asia  Minor,  fifth  century), 

47.  "Itonichaeism,"  Encyclopedia  Britannica . 14th  edi- 
tion, Vol.  14,  p.  802. 

48.  "Novatianus."  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  14th  edition. 
Vol.  16,  p.  571. 

49.  "Cathars."  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  14th  edition. 
Vol.  5,  pp.  31f. 

50.  A.  V.  Gr.  Allen,  The  Continuity  of  Christian  Thought 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1884),  p.  iT^.  (See  also 
"Ponatists,"  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  Vol.  7,  p.  289). 
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the  Bogamils  (Bulgaria,  tenth  century),  the  Patarenes  (Italy, 
eleventh  century),  the  jilhigenses  (Prance,  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries),  and  most  important  of  all,  the  Walden- 
ses  (southern  Prance,  twelfth  century).  In  the  year  1153, 
Peter  Waldo,  a prosperous  business  man  of  Lyons,  "sold  his 
goods  and  gave  all  to  the  poor;  then  went  forth  as  a preacher 
of  voluntary  poverty. Consequently  his  followers  were 
called,  *the  poor  men  of  Lyons.*  They  wandered  widely  and 
probably  laid  the  foundations  for  several  later  movements, 
among  them,  the  Hussite  movement  in  Bohemia  and,  more  impor- 
tant, the  Anabaptists. The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  provided 
them  with  their  moral  model.  They  interpreted  it  literally, 
leading  to  extreme  austerity  of  living.  "They  complained 
that  the  Romish  Church  had  degenerated  under  Constantine  the 
Creat,  from  its  pristine  purity  and  . . . condemned  war  as 
the  excess  of  human  folly  and  wickedness. While  they  were 
not  a pacifist  sect  in  the  sense  that  they  originated  with 
that  purpose  and  their  group  held  other  beliefs  just  as  tena- 
ciously, yet  there  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that  they 
did  oppose  war.  Walker^^  lists  their  refusal  to  participate 


51.  "Waldenses."  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  14th  ed.. 
Vol.  23,  p.  289. 

52.  Williston  Walker,  The  Reformation  (New  York; 
Charles  Scribners  Sons,  1923),  pp.  49f. 

53.  Martin  Ruter,  A Concise  History  of  the  Christian 
^urch  (New  York;  Carlton  & Lanahan,  1834),  p.  24lT  ( See 
also  Bncyclopedia  Britannica ) . 

54.  Op.  cit..  p.  48. 
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in  war  as  one  aspect  of  their  theory  of  salvation,  a theory 
based  npon  literal  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Christ, 

The  question  might  logically  be  asked  whether  or  not 
the  pacifist  testimony  in  these  heretical  and  often  erroneous 
sects  has  any  value  for  Christian  pacifism  today.  It  must 
be  answered,  in  the  first  place,  by  saying  that  practically 
no  modern  pacifist  accepts  the  total  belief  of  any  one  of 
these  groups,  nor  some  of  the  bizarre  ideas  to  be  found  in 
many  of  them.  In  the  second  place,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
any  organic  connection  between  them  and  modern  groups  is  hard 
to  prove  and  the  amount  of  their  lasting  influence  is  an 
uncertain  quantity.  But,  thirdly,  it  is  an  important  fact 
that  the  pacifist  ideal  was  kept  alive  for  a thousand  years 
in  early  monasticism  and  in  the  heretical  sects;  an  indis- 
putable argument  that  there  have  always  been  those  who  have 
believed  that  participation  in  war  is  unallowable  to  the 
Christian.  This  provides  an  indispensable  basis  for  conscien- 
tious ob;}ection  to  war  today. 

IV.  PACIl’ISM  IN  MOBSRN  TIMES 

Prom  the  advent  of  the  Reformation  to  recent  times 
the  peace  position  has  been  maintained  primarily  by  three 
church  groups.  Outside  of  these,  there  have  been  small, 
sporadic  movements  but  without  lasting  influence.  There 
have  also  been  leaders,  some  very  strong,  for  example. 
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Tolstoy,  not  within  these  groups.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
the  pacifist  testimony  has  been  kept  during  these  past  four 
hundred  years  almost  entirely  by  these  three  churches. 

These  three  are:  (1)  the  Anabaptists  or  Mennonites,  orig- 
inating in  Switzerland  and  Holland  in  the  sixteenth  century: 

(2)  The  Society  of  Friends  or  Quakers,  appearing  in  the 
seventeenth  century  in  England:  (3)  The  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren, or  Bunkards,  originating  in  western  Germany  in  the  early 
eighteenth  century.  These  three  groups  make  up  what  have 
come  to  be  called  the  "historic  peace  churches."  They  have 
taken  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  seriously,  and  from  the  begin- 
ning of  their  history  they  have  taught  that  all  warfare  is 
wrong. 

Of  the  three  historic  peace  churches,  the  oldest,  the 
Mennonite,  is  also  the  most  conservative.  Its  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  is  literal,  eschewing  entirely  the 
contributions  made  by  scholars  in  the  field  of  higher  crit- 
icism. One  of  the  leading  Mennonite  historians  today,  Guy 
Franklin  Hershberger,  of  Huntington  College,  in  a partisan 
history  of  his  church,  uses  the  proof-text  method,  interpret- 
ing the  texts  on  a "supernatural"  level.  He  makes  the  Old 
Testament,  for  example,  to  say  that  "the  use  of  force,  . . • 
never  was  and  is  not  now  within  the  plan  of  God  for  His  people."®^ 

55.  Hershberger,  0£.  oit. . p.  67. 

56.  Ibid. . p.  33. 
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He  traces  the  entire  history  of  his  Ohurch,  showing  the 
consistency  of  its  opposition  to  war  and  the  basis  of  its 
present  position  of  nonresistance,  "The  Mennonites  cannot 
take  part  in  war,”  he  says,  "because  the  Bible  and  the 

teachings  of  Christ  forbid  them  to  do  so.’'^*^ 

The  Mennonite  Church  today  considers  itself  the 

continuation  of  the  Anabaptists  of  the  Reformation  period. 
There  were  several  extreme  and  radical  groups  which  broke 
with  luther  and  Zwingli,  The  Anabaptists^®  were  the  outstand 
ing  one  of  these  groups.  They  arose  in  Ziirioh  by  1525  and 
spread  rapidly — pushed  by  repression  in  Switzerland — across 
middle  Europe,  They  rejected  infant  baptism,  though  the 
various  groups  were  diverse  in  other  particulars.  For  the 
most  part  they  refused  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  Justifica- 
tion by  faith,  preferring  rather  to  put  the  emphasis  upon 
the  strict  imitation  of  Christ,  as  the  medieval  sects  had 
done.  In  spite  of  the  Munster  tragedy  (in  which  one  group, 
under  fanatic  leadership,  took  recourse  to  arms  in  order  to 
establish  God’s  kingdom  by  force  and  was  annihilated)  the 
Anabaptistrmovement  as  a whole  was  paoifistic.  It  was  a 
pacifism,  however,  which  constituted  a withdrawal.  Walker 
has  stated  as  their  belief  that  "Vi/hile  civil  government  is 
still  a necessity  in  this  imperfect  world,  the  Christian 

57,  ^id.,  p.  235, 

68,  Walter,  o^,  cit , . pp,  337-346, 
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should  have  no  share  in  In  viei«f  of  their  naivete 

and  social  irresponsibility,  Nagler* s statement  that  "these 
simple  folk  actually  believed  that  the  ethics  of  Jesus  were 
applicable  to  the  relations  of  everyday  life.  little  i^vonder 
that  Earnack  was  led  to  affirm  that  they  were  three  hundred 
years  ahead  of  their  time/’^^  seems  entirely  too  complimentary. 

The  present  day  Mennonites  derive  their  strict  adher- 
ence to  nonresistance  (as  well  as  their  name)  from  Menno 
Simons,  who  withdrew  from  the  Homan  priesthood  in  1536  and 
became  the  leader  of  the  Dutch  Anabaptists.  His  opposition 
to  everything  connected  with  the  Munster  affair  increased 
his  emphasis  upon  nonresistance  and  that  emphasis  continued 
as  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  Mennonite  Church  even  to 
the  present  day. 

The  Society  of  Friends  was  the  second  historic  peace 
church  to  be  founded.  Seorge  Fox  began  his  ministry  in  about 
1647.  Ho  taught  that  neither  the  Bible  nor  the  Church  can 
bo  the  final  authority  in  religion,  but  that  one  must  be 
guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit. Because  of  this  reliance  upon 
the  "inner  light”  Quakerism  did  not  begin  with  any  rigid 
"laws  or  regulations  for  its  members,  but  it  is  abundantly 

59.  Willis ton  Walker,  A History  of  the  Christian 
Church  (New  York:  Charles  ScrTbner's  Sons,  19 2S)  p.  368. 

60.  A.  W,  Naglor,  The  Church  in  History  (New  York: 
Abingdon  Press,  1929)  p.  162. 

61.  William  W.  Sweet,  Our  American  Churches  (New 
York:  The  Methodist  Book  Concern,  1924)  p.  23. 
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clear  that  it  soon  proved  impossible  for  a Qnaker  to  remain 
a soldier. The  contrast  of  this  spiritual  emphasis  with 
the  literal  emphasis  of  the  Mennonites  is  at  once  apparent. 
Central  in  the  life  and  teachings  of  Friends  has  been  an 
insistence  upon  a way  of  life  based  upon  ”the  doctrine  of 
peace,  or  nonresistanoe , in  accordance  with  which  no  Friend 
can  fight  or  directly  support  war.”^^  This  doctrine  derived 
directly  from  the  teachings  of  Fox.  When  he  was  asked  in 
1660  to  become  a leader  for  a band  of  soldiers  he  reported 
later,  "but  I told  them  that  I lived  in  the  virtue  of  that 

life  and  power  that  took  away  the  occasion  of  all  wars."^^ 
Historians  generally  agree  that  the  Quakers  have  been  pretty 

consistent  in  their  refusal  to  sanction,  support,  or  partic- 
ipate in  war.  This  refusal  has  been  part  of  a broader  social 
concern,  for  as  Nagler  said  of  the  Quakers,  "great  solidified 
social  evils,  as  slavery,  intemperance,  and  war,  usually  were 
opposed. The  influence  of  the  Society  of  Friends  upon 
modern  pacifism  has  been  tremendous,  though  strangely  enough 
many  young  friends  have  been  apostate  during  the  recent  war 
and  have  entered  the  armed  forces. 

The  third  one  of  the  historic  peace  churches  was  the 


62.  Margaret  S.  First,  The  Quakers  in  Peace  and  War 
(New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company,  1923)  p.  46. 

63.  Sweet,  oit. . p.  114. 

64.  George  Fox,  Journal  (Cambridge,  England:  University 
Press,  1911)  I,  p.  12. 

65.  0^,  oit. . p.  182. 
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Dnnkards,  or,  as  its  main  'branch  is  called,  the  Chnrch  of  the 

Brethren.  Hufns  D.  Bowman,  President  of  Bethany  Bi'blical 

Seminary,  Chicago,  has  given  the  history  and  doctrinal  position 

of  his  church  in  a scholarly  study  fhis  Ph.  D.  dissertation  in 

Northwestern  University)  entitled.  The  Church  of  the  Brethren 
66 

and  War.  The  Dunkards  "began  with  Alexander  Mack  in  1708, 
in  Schwarzenan,  Germany.  Prom  the  very  beginning  the  Church 
has  maintained  an  unbroken  testimony  against  war.  The  early 
leaders  believed  that  it  was  wrong  for  them  to  fight  because 
war  was  contrary  to  the  life,  spirit,  and  teachings  of  Jesus. 
Bowman  thinks  that  the  most  substantial  proof  of  this  is  the 
fact  "that  the  early  Brethren  in  Germany  and  America  did  not 
participate  in  war.”^*^  In  the  more  than  two  centuries  of 
its  existence,  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  has  stood  rigidly 
and  resolutely  against  war.  The  Civil  War  was  a time  of 
great  trial  but  on  January  1,  1861,  John  Kline  said  that 
there  are  "many  in  our  beloved  Brotherhood,  who,  I have  the 
confidence  to  believe,  will  die,  rather  than  disobey  God  by 
taking  up  arms."^®  In  both  of  the  World  Wars  a surprisingly 
high  percentage,  in  comparison  to  their  church  membership, 
of  the  conscientious  ob;)eotora  were  Brethren.  This  church 


66.  Rufus  D.  Bowman,  The  Church  of  the  Brethren  and 
War  fElgin,  Illinois:  Brethren  Publishing  House,  1944), 

pp.  1-61. 

67.  Ibid.,  p.  44. 

68.  , pp*  114f. 
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has  exerted  tremendons  influence  in  modern  pacifism. 

^fter  the  turn  of  the  century,  peace  leadership  in 
America  increasingly  shifted  from  the  three  historic  peace 
churches  to  peace  groups  within  the  larger  denominations  and 
to  the  many  peace  organizations.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
means  of  determining  how  profoundly  any  pacifist  movement 
affected  the  thinking  and  decisions  of  young  men  but  it  is  a 
reasonable  surmise  that  perhaps  half  the  men  who  were  assign- 
ed to  CPS  camps  were  primarily  influenced  by  some  group  other 
than  the  three  sects  considered  above.  The  assured  fact  is 
that  in  the  twentieth  century  the  cause  of  peace  has  found 
many  new  protagonists.  Nagler  said  fin  1929): 

It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  the  church  has 
awakened  to  the  urgency  and  seriousness  of  the  war 
problem.  While  a few  small  Christian  groups  and  a small 
number  of  rationalistic  thinkers,  to  cite  only  Kant  and 
Rousseau,  spoke  with  no  uncertain  sound  against  the 
'world's  chief  collective  evil',  the  larger  church  was 
silent. 

That  silence  has  been  completely  shattered  during  the  past 
fifty  years. 

'iThile  many  churches  participated  in  the  peace  agita- 
tion of  this  period,  none  was  more  active  nor  more  effective 
than  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  fnow  The  Methodist  Church). 
In  the  General  Conference  of  that  church  in  1924  a Commission 
on  World  Peace  was  elected.  In  1935  funds  were  provided  for 


69.  Nagler,  oit . . p.  432. 
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the  employment  of  a full-time  executive  secretary.  Charles 
P.  Boss,  Jr.,  was  elected  to  that  position.  Under  Dr.  Boss* 
energetic  leadership  the  Commission  has  conducted  a continuing 
crusade  for  peace.  The  denominational  Church  School  literature 
and  the  programs  for  the  Epworth  League  (youth  group)  were 
heavily  weighted  on  the  side  of  peace.  By  these  and  other 
means  many  young  men  were  undoubtedly  enlisted  as  conscientious 
objectors  to  war.  Many  other  denominations,  in  one  way  or 
another  and  in  varying  degrees,  were  doing  the  same  thing. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  connected  with 
modern  pacifism  has  been  the  founding,  the  rapid  growth,  and 
the  general  popularity  of  the  unnumerable  peace  organizations. 
”The  first  peace  society  in  the  world  was  organized  in  the 
summer  of  1815.  Dodge  was  a radical  pacifist,  holding  views 
essentially  like  those  put  forward  by  Tolstoy."*^®  It  was 
practically  a century  later,  however,  that  anti-war  organiza- 
tions really  flourished. The  achievements  of  these  various 
groups  varied  greatly,  but  each  one  made  some  contribution  in 
the  way  of  awaking  awareness,  arousing  interest,  providing 
information,  securing  decisions  regarding  war. 

70.  Devere  Allen,  Pacifism  in  the  Modern  World  (New 
York:  Doubleday,  Doran  & Co.,  19S9T7  p.  ix. 

71.  Sidney  L.  Guliok,  The  Christian  Crusade  for  a 
Warless  World  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1922).  GulTck 
lists  in  Appendix  V sixty-six  societies  and  organizations  in 
the  United  States  promoting  international  understanding  and 
goodwill. 
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The  War  Resisters  League,  with  some  16,000  members 
prior  to  the  second  World  War,  and  the  Fellowship  of  Reconcil- 
iation, with  about  half  of  that  number,  were  among  the  more 
influential  peace  groups.  The  War  Resisters  League  has  used 
as  a pledge  the  words:  "I,  therefore,  am  determined  not  to 
support  any  kind  of  war,  international  or  civil,  and  to  strive 
for  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  war,”'^^  The  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation  has  used  the  statement:  "Although  members  do 
not  bind  themselves  to  any  exact  form  of  words,  they  refuse 
to  participate  in  war,  or  to  sanction  military  preparations; 
they  work  to  abolish  war  and  to  foster  good  will  among  nations, 
races,  and  classes.”  While  the  total  number  of  members  of 
all  the  pacifist  groups  was  insignificant  as  compared  to  the 
total  population,  yet  there  certainly  was  enough  publicity 
and  propaganda  issued  by  them  to  reach  a great  many  young 
men  in  America* 

The  influences  of  the  historic  peace  churches,  the 
peace  groups  within  the  major  denominations,  and  the  anti- 
war, peace,  or  pacifist  organizations  have  provided  an  adequate 
and  necessary  background  and  framewrok  upon  which  the  young 
Christian  in  America  might  base  his  conscientious  objection 
to  war. 


72.  Pacifist  Handbook,  p,  22 

73.  rbfd.-;  p.^ 

74.  tiOC.  cit. 
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CHAPTER  III 


MATERIALS  AKD  IffiTHODS  USED  IN  THIS  STUDY 

The  long  background  of  pacifist  idealism  was  presented 
in  the  preceding  chapter  and  the  attempt  was  made  to  show 
that  this  pacifist  tradition  may  have  influenced  young  men 
in  modern  America.  The  introductory  chapter  stated  the  pur- 
pose of  this  study,  giving  the  thesis.  There  were  also 
definitions  of  terms,  some  of  them  quite  brief.  The  limita- 
tions imposed  upon  this  research  project  were  stated.  The 
cogency  of  Christian  history  as  related  to  present  day  problems 
of  pacifism  was  mentioned  and  after  citing  resources,  a few 
studies  closely  related  to  this  project  were  summarized  with 
some  care.  In  this  chapter  will  be  given  a brief  account  of 
CPS,  a detailed  explanation  of  the  methods  employed  in  secur- 
ing the  data  for  this  study,  and  a description  of  the  methods 
of  analysis  and  interpretation,  including  definitive  statements 
on  the  point  of  view  of  interpersonal  psychology,  the  theories 
of  emotion,  and  the  theories  of  motivation. 

I.  THE  DRAFT  ACT  AND  MEN  IN  CPS 

As  Mark  IEbj  has  said,  for  two  decades  after  the  first 
World  War  we  in  America  were  assiduously  educating  for  peace. 
There  were  popular  books  on  the  horrors  of  war,  the  trickery 
of  propaganda,  and  the  stupidity  and  wastefulness  of  war. 
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From  the  pulpit  and  platform.  In  the  press  and  at  the  movies 
war  was  condemned  and  peace  glorified.  This  total  program 
was  eminently  successful  but  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  were 
educating  for  war.^  And  both  the  militarist  and  the  pacifist 
in  America  suspected  a long  time  in  advance  that  war  was 
coming. 

Sentiment  in  America  has  always  been  generally  opposed 
to  conscription.  The  Selective  Service  Act  in  the  first 
World  War  was  passed  nearly  six  weeks  after  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  even  so,  "there  was  considerable  opposition  to 
conscription,  both  in  Congress  and  in  the  country.  . . . but 
not  well  organized, ”2  says  Norman  Thomas.  The  provisions  in 
the  act  for  conscientious  objectors  were  unsatisfactory. 
Senator  LaPollette  proposed  an  amendment  for  the  exemption  of 
GO’S  but  his  proposal  was  laughed  out.^  The  consequences  were 
that  many  men  were  unfairly,  some  brutally,  treated.  They 
constituted  a problem  to  the  government  and  became  an  impor- 
tant public  issue.  They  were  called  slackers  and  cowards, 
yet  there  were  only  some  4,000  of  them  contrasted  with  about 
171,000  draft  evaders.  It  has  been  suggested  that  their 
importance  was  proven  by  the  fact  that  they  created  a stir 


1*  fiark  A.  May,  A Social  Psychology  of  War  and  Peace 
(New  Haven;  Yale  Univ.  Press,  1943;,  pp.  2337. 

2.  Norman  Thomas,  The  Conscientious  Objector  in  America 
(New  York;  B.  W.  Huebsoh,  1923),  p.  iZ* 

3.  Ibid. . p.  xiv. 
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entirely  out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers.^ 

As  the  country  had  an  opportunity  to  look  back  upon 
the  record  of  Wtrle  Warcil,  at  least  the  peace  minded  people 
came  to  feel  that  CO’s  might  have  been  treated  more  fairly. 
Gradually,  as  compulsory  military  training  was  removed  from 
colleges  and  as  armaments  were  reduced,  aversion  to  conscrip- 
tion mounted. 

The  Burke-Y/adsworth  bill  was  introduced  in  the  summer 
of  1940,  It  was  one  of  a series  of  steps  taken  to  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  England  and  to  prepare  America  for  participation 
in  the  war  then  raging  in  Europe  and  China,  a participation 
which  obviously  seemed  inevitable  to  government  leaders. 

The  bill  which  came  to  be  known  as  the  Selective  Training  and 
Service  Act  became  a law  in  September  1940,  "In  its  original 
form  the  bill  had  practically  the  same  provision  for  G0*s  as 
the  draft  law  of  1917,"®  It  was  only  by  the  instant  and 
insistent  attention  given  to  the  matter  by  peace  leaders  that 
any  more  adequate  provision  was  secured. 

There  was  considerable  disagreement  over  just  how 
adequate  those  provisions  were.  The  Church  of  the  Brethren 
wanted  the  Selective  Service  Act  to  recognize  objection  on 
the  grounds  of  "belief",  to  grant  complete  exemption  for 


4,  Ibid, . p,  15, 

_ . . Eranklin  Hershberger,  War,  Peace,  and  Non- 

Resistance  fScottdale,  Pa:  The  Herald  !fress,  194^77  p7^66. 
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absolutists,  and  to  place  the  administration  of  the  law,  as 
faras  00* s were  concerned,  in  the  Department  of  Justice.^ 

None  of  these  was  secured.  Bowman  decided  however  that 

Although  the  law  was  not  as  liberal  as  the  peace  groups 
had  hoped  for,  it  was  certainly  more  reasonable  and 
considerate  of  C0*s  than  it  would  have  been  had  the 
churches  and  other  organizations  not  worked  so  constantly 
with  the  government,'^ 

Another  point  of  view  on  this  matter  was  taken  by  Julien 
Cornell,  a New  York  lawyer,  who  served  as  counsel  to  conscien- 
tious ob;)ectors  under  the  auspicies  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  He  said. 

To  the  misfortune  of  the  nation* s young  manhood,  and 
especially  of  its  conscientious  objectors,  the  Selective 
Training  and  Service  Act  was  rushed  through  Congress 
although  the  war  clouds  were  still  far  away  on  the 
horizon.  The  conscience  clause  was  hurriedly  drafted 
with  ibut  slight  consideration  by  congressional  committees 
and  no  consideration  at  all  on  the  floor  of  Congress,® 

There  probably  is  considerable  truth  in  both  statements.  The 
fact  remains  that  the  provisions  in  the  law  for  CO's  were  in- 
adequate; perhaps  as  much  as  could  be  secured  but  not  enough. 

The  law  did  recognize  conscientious  objection  to  war. 

In  the  Bill  S,  4,164,  known  as  the  Selective  Training  and 
Service  Act  of  1940,  passed  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, September  14th,  Section  5,  paragraph  (g)  says. 


6,  Rufus  D,  Bowman,  The  Church  of  the  Brethren  and  War 
(Elgin,  111,:  Brethren  Publishing  House,  19447,  p,  286, 

7,  Ibid,,  p,  293, 

8,  Julien  Cornell,  The  Conscientious  Objector  and  the 
Law  (New  York:  John  Day  Co,,  1943),  p.  67 
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in  part. 

Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
require  any  person  to  be  subject  to  combatant  training 
and  service  in  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States, who,  by  reason  of  religious  training  and  belief, 
is  conscientiously  opposed  to  participation  in  war  in  any 
form.  Any  such  person  claiming  such  exemption  from  com- 
batant training  and  service  because  of  such  conscientious 
objections  whose  claim  is  sustained  by  the  local  board 
shall,  if  he  is  inducted  into  the  land  or  naval  forces 
under  this  Act,  be  assigned  to  nonoombatant  services  as 
defined  by  the  President,  or  shall,  if  he  is  found  to  be 
conscientiously  opposed  to  participation  in  such  noncom- 
batant seirvioe,  in  lieu  of  such  induction,  be  assigned  to 
work  of  national  importance  under  civilian  direction.^ 

The  phrase  "religious  training  and  belief"  was  a con- 
tinuing source  of  misunderstanding  and  difficulty.  Julien 
Cornell  has  said  that  there  are  probably  three  or  four  hun- 
dred men  in  prison  who  were  sincere  in  their  objection  to 
war  but  who  could  not  meet  the  "religious"  test.^®  Young 
men  who  were  active  in  churches  with  a recognized  stand  on 
peace  were  encouraged  by  this  provision. 

Of  greater  importance  was  the  fact  that  many  young 
men  thought  that  the  law  offered  them  a way  to  avoid  com- 
batant training  and  service  and,  for  those  who  refused  to  go 
into  the  army  or  navy,  it  offered  alternative  service  in"work 
of  national  importance  under  civilian  direction."  That  many 
of  them  soon  came  to  believe  that  the  alternative  service 


9.  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  (Washington: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1940),  Sec.  5 fg). 

10.  Julien  Cornell,  Conscience  and  the  State  (New  York 
John  Day  Co.,  1944),  p.  9. 
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was  not  under  civilian  direction  and  that  often  it  consisted 
of  work  of  ^ importance,  does  not  change  the  fact  that  they 
were  at  first  encouraged  by  the  Act,  They  thought  that  they 
saw  an  opportunity  to  render  their  peace  testimony, 

II,  ME5TE0DS  OF  SECURING  DATA 

The  original  data  used  in  this  study  were  secured  from 
men  in  CPS,  Two  methods  wore  employed.  The  first  method  was 
the  development,  through  interviews,  of  six  case  studies. 

The  second  was  the  procurement  of  certain  psychological 
information  by  the  giving  of  tests  to  fifty  men.  The  conclu- 
sions of  this  study  are  based  upon  the  facts  revealed  in 
those  two  ways, 

I,  The  case  studies.  Intensive  studies  were  made  of 
each  of  six  different  men  in  GPS.  These  man  were  volunteers 
out  of  two  units  which  totaled  about  seventy-five  members. 
Care  was  exercised  to  guard  against  the  selection  of  men 
representing  some  one  specific  point  of  view,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  men.  The  attempt  was  made  to  secure  each  man 
as  a random  sample,  remembering  that  "a  random  sample  is  one 
selected  in  such  a fashion  that  every  member  of  the  popula- 
tion has  an  equal  chance  to  be  selected. Theoretically 
any  man  in  CPS  could  have  been  in  one  of  these  two  units  and 

II.  E.  P.  Lindquist,  Statistioal  Analysis  in  Educa- 
tional Research  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1940),  p,  3. 
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any  roan  in  these  units  could  have  been  one  of  the  six  men 
studied. 

These  six  men  were  included  among  the  fifty  who  took 
the  four  psychological  tests.  Their  scores  were  considered 
for  the  possible  information  which  might  be  revealed  and  as 
a basis  of  conqparison  with  the  larger  group.  They  also  gave 
answers  to  general  questions  about  themselves,  their  interests, 
early  home,  religious  experiences,  and  so  forth.  The  *back- 
bone*  of  this  study,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  interviews. 

Each  interview  lasted  one  hour.  There  was  very  little 
of  outside  disturbance.  Notes  were  taken  which  were  later 
written  out  as  accurately  as  possible.  The  counselee  was 
encouraged  to  talk  freely.  The  method  was  the  non-direotive 
technique,  in  that  the  role  of  the  counselor  was  ”one  of 
structuring  and  reflecting  feeling. Since  the  purpose 
was  research  and  not  therapy,  directive  techniques  were 
employed  occasionally. 

The  records  of  interviews  are  given  in  conversational 
form  in  the  belief  that  the  actual  situation  can  best  be 
revealed  that  way.  Much  specific  information  has  been 
camouflaged  in  order  to  make  identification  of  the  individual 


12.  Carl  R.  Rogers,  Counseling  and  Psychotherapy 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1942),  p.  125. 

13.  Virginia  E.  Madigan,  "An  Illustration  of  Non-Iiireo 
tive  Psychotherapy,"  Journal  of  Clinical  Psychology.  1 (Jan. 
1945),  p.  36. 
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diffioult.  In  the  records  of  the  interviews  and  the  comments 
upon  them,  the  six  men  are  referred  to  as  Cases  A,  B,  C,  D, 

E,  and  E* 

This  method  of  developing  case  records  was  used  in  the 
belief  that  more  may  be  learned  about  causes  or  motivational 
processes  of  behavior  from  such  case  studies  than  from  statis- 
tical measurements  of  factors  or  segments  of  behavior  in 
innumerable  cases.  As  French  said  of  the  clinical  approach, 

"we  have  the  advantage  that  we  are  compelled  to  see  a person’s 
behavior  in  its  proper  perspective.  Thus  we  avoid  the  danger 
of  studying  some  isolated  detail  of  an  individual’s  reaction 
out  of  its  usual  context, The  method  used  in  this  study 
gives  the  living  situation,  the  individual’s  life  in  its  real 
context,  his  affective  processes  relating  to  pacifism  in  the 
setting  of  his  total  life  pattern.  The  logical  unit  of  study 
is  the  life  history  of  one  person, 

E,  The  psychological  tests.  Psychological  tests  of 
personality  were  used  for  two  reasons:  to  discover  any  signif- 
icant deviations  from  what  has  been  established  as  a norm  based 
upon  a large  number  of  cases,  and  to  be  able  to  determine  any 
peculiarities  in  the  six  cases  more  intensively  studied.  If 
there  should  be  indications  that  a large  majority  of  the  men 

14,  Thomas  M,  French,  "Clinical  Approach  to  the 
Dynamics  of  Behavior,"  J,  MoV,  Hunt  fed,).  Personality  and 
the  Behavior  Disorders  (New  York:  The  Honal^  Press  Go.  1^44 ) 
WT.  1.  p.  265. 
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in  CPS  possessed  some  peculiar  trait  of  personality,  then  a 
thorough  investigation  would  be  needed  to  discover  whether 
or  not  that  fact  would  explain  in  part  their  conscientious 
objection  to  war.  And  on  the  other  hand  if  the  six  cases 
studied  revealed  marked  deviations  from  the  larger  group 
tested  or  alarming  departures  from  the  norms  established 
for  the  tests,  then  any  conclusions  based  upon  these  case 
studies  logieally  might  be  questioned. 

Pour  standardized  tests  were  used.  Such  instruments 
have  been  termed  structured  tests  of  personality  and  their 
value  in  clinical  work  has  been  questioned. It  has  been 
admitted  that  "they  may  in  certain  circumstances  be  of  great 
value  in  suggesting  diagnostic  conclusions,"^^  and  that  was 
the  general  purpose  for  which  they  were  used  here.  Further- 
more, the  use  of  unstructured  tests  was  not  feasible  nor 
really  germane  to  this  study. 

There  are  nearly  thirty  scales  built  upon  the  psychol- 
ogical theories  of  personality.  Of  these  the  four  chosen 
were:  Bernreuter,  The  Personality  Inventory;  Bell,  The 
Adjustment  Inventory ; Darley-McNamara , Minnesota  Personality 
Scale  ; and  Allport-Vernon,  Scale  of  Values.  For  brevity 
these  will  be  referred  to  as  Bernreuter,  Bell,  Minnesota, 

15.  Max  L.  Hutt,  "The  Use  of  Projective  Methods  of 
Personality  Measurement  in  Army  Medioal  Installations,"  Jour- 
nal  of  Clinical  Psychology.  1 (April  1945),  pp.  134-140. 

16.  Ibid.,  p.  156. 
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and  Allport*  These  four  tests  were  selected  because  they 
measure  items  of  major  concern  in  this  study,  they  proride 
a good  corrective  cross-check  on  many  items,  and  they  are 
considered  among  the  best*  It  has  been  said  of  the  Bemreuter, 
"this  is  doubtless  the  most  widely  applied  test  of  its  kind,"^*^ 
and  of  the  Bell  that  it  is  "reported  to  give  fairly  good 
diagnoses  of  poorly  adjusted  persons*"^®  j.  b.  Teller  ques- 
tions the  accuracy  of  results  of  all  such  tests  and  names 
specifically  three  of  these  four  in  his  castigation*^^  These 
tests  are  used  in  this  study  as  ’indicators^  and,  despite  the 
criticism,  that  use  is  warranted* 

These  tests  were  given  to  fifty  men  in  three  CPS  units. 
Group  X (twenty  men)  was  in  a Mental  Hospital  unit*  Group  Y 
(eleven  men)  was  an  experimental  unit  in  a General  Hospital. 
Group  Z (nineteen  men)  was  in  a fire-fighting  camp.  In  Tables 
I,  II,  III,  and  IV  are  given  the  average  scores  for  each 
group  and  for  the  total  number  of  men  for  the  four  tests,  or 
scales.  The  scores  on  the  Bemreuter  and  Minnesota  are  given 
in  percentiles,  thereby  indicating  at  once  the  relationship 
of  the  group  to  the  norm*  The  Allport  scores  are  given  in 
numerical  values  but  these  are  easily  understood  if  it  is 


17.  Edward  B*  Greene,  Measurement  of  Human  Personality 
(New  York:  Odyssey  Press,  1941),  p.  541* 

18*  Ibid*,  p.  546* 

19*  J.  S.  Mailer,  "Personality  Tests,"  J.  McV*  Hunt 
(ed*),  op.  Pit. . pp*  188-195. 
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remembered  that  scores  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-one  are 
average,  below  twenty  are  significantly  low,  and  above  forty 
are  significantly  high.  The  Bell  averages  also  are  in  raw 


TABLE  I. 

Bernrenter  Personality  Inventory 
Average  scores  in  percentiles 


Group 

B1 

B2 

B3 

B4 

PI 

P2 

X 

51 

53 

57 

45 

41 

45 

Y 

77 

73 

81 

71 

69 

44 

Z 

66 

69 

71 

61 

56 

39 

Total 

62 

63 

67 

57 

53 

43 

TABLE  II. 

Bell  Adjustment  Inventory 
Averages  in  raw  scores 


Group 

Home 

Health 

Social 

Emotional 

Total 

X 

8 

9 

11 

7 

35 

Y 

7 

6 

6 

3 

21 

Z 

6 

7 

10 

7 

26 

Total 

7 

8 

10 

6 

29 

scores. 

These  are 

more  difficult  to 

interpret. 

Low  scores 

on  the  separate  items  are  very  good.  Scores  ranging  from 
four  to  thirteen  are  average.  Scores  significantly  higher 
than  thirteen  are  quite  unsatisfactory. 

Detailed  description  of  the  several  items  on  the  four 
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tests  cannot  be  given  here.  The  labels  for  the  various  items 
are  given  in  the  following  brief  paragraphs. 

Bemreuter.  B1  - emotional  stability,  BS  - self- 
sufficiency,  B3  - extroversion,  B4  - dominance,  FI  - self- 
confidence,  P2  - sociability. 

Bell.  A - home  adjustment,  B - health  adjustment, 

C - social  adjustment,  I)  - emotional  adjustment. 

Minnesota.  Part  I - belief  in  society’s  institutions. 
Part  II  - social  adjustment.  Part  III  - family  relations. 

Part  IV  - emotionality.  Part  V - economic  conservatism. 

Allport.  Theoretical  values.  Economic  values.  Aesthet- 
ic values.  Social  values.  Political  values.  Religious  values. 

Three  comments  might  be  made  on  the  scores  of  the 
fifty  men  in  the  three  groups,  though  further  attention  will 

TABLE  III. 


Minnesota  Personality  Scale 
Average  scores  in  percentiles 


(Jr  cup 

Part  I 

Part  II 

Part  III 

Part  IV 

Part  V 

X 

48 

46 

44 

39 

5 

Y 

28 

60 

38 

54 

1 

Z 

33 

50 

56 

50 

15 

Total 

38 

50 

48 

46 

8 

be  given  later.  First,  two  tendencies  of  the  total  group 
are  indicated.  The  high  scores  on  the  Allport  Theoretical, 
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Social  and  Heligions  would  indicate  that  CPS  men  tend  to  be 
idealists.  The  very  low  score  on  the  Minnesota,  Part  7 would 
indicate  that  they  tend  to  be  radicals.  Secondly,  the  dispar 
ity  of  the  scores  of  the  th»9e  groups  suggests  that  men  of 


TABLE  IV. 

Allport  Scale  of  Values 
Averages  in  raw  scores 


Group 

The  or 

Econ 

Aesth 

Social 

Polit 

2el 

X 

S3 

26 

31 

34 

21 

40 

Y 

36 

19 

29 

36 

21 

39 

Z 

31 

25 

27 

33 

25 

38 

Total 

33 

22 

29 

34 

23 

39 

similar  typo  choose  the  same  assignment,  fit  may  help  to 
show  the  validity  of  these  tests).  For  example,  on  the  Bell, 
total  score,  the  group  in  the  General  Hospital,  having  accept- 
ed the  challenge  to  serve  as  "guinea  pigs,"  has  a score  of 
twenty-one,  indicating  very  good  adjustment,  as  contrasted 
with  the  Mental  Hospital  unit’s  score  of  thirty- five.  And 
thirdly,  the  nearly"normal"  average  scores  throughout  and  the 
wide  spread  of  individual  scores  (for  example,  on  the 
Bernrouter,  Bl,  they  ranged  from  one  to  ninety-nine  per  cent) 
proves  pretty  conclusively  that  pacifism  is  not  an  expression 
of  some  one  or  two  personality  deviations.  Further  comments 
on  comparative  scores  will  bo  made  in  relation  to  the  case 
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III.  ItSTFODS  OF  ANALYSIS  AND  INT3RPHSTATI0N 

After  all  the  materials  were  gathered  from  psyoholog- 
ioal  tests,  records  of  interviews,  and  other  sources,  it  was 
then  necessary  to  do  two  things,  to  examine  these  data  most 
carefully  in  order  to  separate  the  various  elements  into  us- 
able categories  and  to  arrive  at  an  explanation  of  the  facts 
presented,  that  is,  to  analyze  and  to  interpret.  These  two 
steps  were  dependent  upon  certain  theories:  the  point  of 
view  of  interpersonal  psychology,  the  theory  of  emotions, 
the  theory  of  motivation,  and  the  method  of  interpretation. 

1.  The  point  of  view  of  interpersonal  psychology. 
Interpersonal  psychology  starts  with  a concern  for  the  in- 
dividual and  attempts  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  per- 
sonality, as  over  against  the  common  practice  of  studying 
segments  of  individuality.^®  In  the  incompleteness  of  nom- 
othetic laws  psychologists  lost  the  human  person.  The  in- 
dividual can  be  discovered  by  the  analysis  of  personality 
into  common  traits  having  functional  autonomy  of  motives. 21 
Any  unit  less  than  a person  is  incomplete. 

Psychiatry  has  taken  the  lead  in  showing  the  importance 
of  the  relations  between  persons.  A New  York  psychiatrist, 
interested  in  the  significance  of  his  field  for  religion,  has 

20.  Gordon  W.  Allport,  Personality  (New  York:  Henry 
Holt  and  Go.,  1937),  p.  vii. 

21.  Ibid.,  pp.  558-563. 
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said,  "Psychiatric  emphasis  is  shifting  from  what  goes  on 
inside  the  individnal  to  what  goes  on  between  individuals. 
Patrick  Mullahy,  in  a critique  of  the  interpersonal  psychology 
of  Harry  Stack  Sullivan,  summarizes  all  of  the  above  in  the 
statement,  "Personality  is  the  hypothetical  entity  postulated 
to  account  for  the  doings  of  people,  one  with  another,  and 
with  more  or  less  personified  objects. "^3  -tjjQ 

whole  concept  is  the  phrase,  "one  with  another."  It  is  a 
concept  of  interaction,  the  interacting  is  done  by  persons, 
and  the  interacting  is  done  in  a social  context, 24 

"Human  behavior,  one  must  assume,  is  purposive. "25 
Interpersonal  psychology  is  irrevocably  telic.  It  stands  or 
falls  on  its  belief  that  life  is  motivated  by  goals  or  pur- 
poses, rather  than  that  behavior  comes  from  instinctive 
drives  or  unconscious  mechanisms.  These  purposes  have  worth 
of  varying  degree,  the  highest  value  being  growth  in  value. 26 
2,  A the ory  of  emotions.  Emotion  is  a conscious  feel- 
ing experience  based  upon  inner  needs  and  interests  and  outer 


22.  R.  Iv'Iartin,  "Recent  Trends  in  Psychiatry,"  Relig- 
ious Education  (May-June  1943),  reprinted  as  a pamphlet  by 
The  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  p.  6, 

23.  Patrick  Mullahy,  "A  Theory  of  Interpersonal  Rela- 
tions and  the  Evolution  of  Personality,"  Psychiatry,  8 (May 
1945),  p.  193. 

24.  Paul  E.  Johnson,  Psychology  of  Religion  (New  York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury,  1945) , p.  8. 

25.  Mullahy,  oit . , p.  182. 

26.  H.  N,  Wleman  anT  R.  W,  Wieraan,  Normative  Psychol- 
ogy of  Religion  (Now  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1935[,  pp.  376ff, 
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influences.  It  is  not  an  unconscious  urge  or  drive  for  it  is 
a sign  of  the  value  of  the  activity^"^  and  such  feelings  of 
worth  or  worthlessness  must  be  conscious*^®  An  emotion  is  an 
end-reault,  at  the  moment,  of  one’s  inheritance  and  life- 
history^^  including  all  his  experiences,  especially  those  of 
early  childhood.  Emotions  may  be  changed  by  repetition  and 
reward,  occurrence  and  confirming  reaction,  in  the  same  way 
that  ideas  are  changed. They  are  related  to  ideas^^  and 
desires  but  they  are  the  agreeable-disagreeable^^  evaluations 
which  the  individual  places  upon  his  ideas  and  desires.  Emo- 
tions are  the  weighting  of  items  of  value  in  life. 

External  stimuli,  real  or  imagined,  arouse  the  emotions 
and  "objective  situations  condition  emotional  responses. 

The  emotional  responses,  however,  must  not  be  regarded  as  the 
entirety  of  this  complex  state.  In  this  study  the  feelings 
which  are  associated  with  ideas  and  values  fbut  not  instincts) 
are  emphasized.  An  emotion  is  a combination  of  emotional 


27.  S.  S.  Ames,  The  Psychology  of  Religious  Experience 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1930),  p.  ^28. 

28.  John  T.  MacCurdy,  The  Psychology  of  Emotions  (New 
York:  Earcourt  Brace  & Co.,  19 ) , p.  41. 

29.  E.  G.  Warren  (ed.),  Blctlonary  of  Psychology 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Go.,  1^34),  p.  277. 

30.  E.  L.  Thorndike,  The  Psychology  of  Wants.  Interests. 
and  Attitudes  (New  York:  Appleion-Gentury  Co.,  1^35),  p.  217. 

31.  MacCurdy,  0£.  cit. ("Emotions  associated  with  other 
mental  processes”),  p.  88. 

32.  W.G.  Everett,  Moral  Values  (New  York:  Henry  Holt 
and  Co.,  1918),  p.  119  n. 

33.  Johnson,  _0£.  cit. . p.  55. 
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expressions  such  as  gestures  and  visceral  changes  and  of 
affect,  i.e.,  felt  subjective  experience,  ”A  complete  emo- 
tion," says  MacGurdy,  "is  a combination  of  affect  and  emo- 
tional expression, It  is  that  complete  emotion  which 
affects  behavior  and  throws  the  balance  one  way  or  another 
in  decisions. 

This  theory  rejects  the  James-Lange  hypothesis  fwe  do 
not  weep  because  we  are  sad;  we  are  sad  because  we  weep^^) 
as  inadequate,  MaoDougall*s  theory  that  every  instinct  has 
its  peculiar  emotion  and  vice  versa^^  is  rejected  as  erro- 
neous. The  Behaviorists  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  in  ignor- 
ing conscious  states, Janet  and  Freud,  and  most  of  the 
later  depth  psychologists  have  advanced  theories  of  emotion 
based  upon  one,  or  a few,  primal  urges  (sex  and  the  death 
instinct,  the  Oedipus  complex,  inferiority,  frustration,  et 
cetera ) . These  theories  are  too  reductive.  Valuable  find- 
ings are  to  be  used  from  these  and  other  fields  of  psychology 
but  no  one  of  them  can  be  used  as  a complete  system. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  stating  a theory  of  emotions 
is  that  the  word  has  been  used  in  so  many  ways  that  really 
a new  word  is  needed.  Y/heeler38  grades  emotive  reactions 

54.  On.  cit.,  p.  44. 

35.  Tbid.,  V,  47. 

36.  TbTd. . p.  57. 

37.  W.  F.  Vaughan,  General  Psychology  (New  York; 
Doubleday,  Doran  and  Go.,  1936),  pp.  97-106. 

38.  Raymond  F.  '.Vheeler,  The  Science  of  Psychology 
(New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Growell,  l9Sd ) . 
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from  the  simple  to  the  extremely  complex.  The  simplest, 
he  lists  as  feelings  of  being  pleased  and  displeased.  The 
second  more  complex  group,  he  labels  the  primary  human 
emotions.  The  third  group  are  those  emotive  reactions 
dependent  upon  a higher  state  of  mental  development.  The 
highest  group  includes  the  religious,  moral,  and  aesthetic 
sentiments. In  his  excellent  book  on  personality,  illport 
hardly  discusses  emotion,  but  says,  "The  units  of  personality 
are  complex  neuropsychic  dispositions,  in  this  voliame  gener- 
ically  called  traits. These  dispositions  are  "variously 
called  sentiments,  attitudes,  values,  complexes,  and 
interests. illport  uses  traits  and  Murray^^  uses  sen- 
timents to  mean  essentially  the  same  as  is  meant  by  emotions 
in  this  study. 

Many  psychologists,  of  various  schools,  have  long 
thought  that  an  understanding  of  human  nature  was  far  more 
important  in  order  to  explain  war,  or  pacifism,  than  was  an 
understanding  of  economic  and  political  factors. 43  William 
Brown,  speaking  from  the  instinct  point  of  view,  is  quoted 
as  saying,  "war  is  created  and  carried  on  much  more  by 

59.  Ibid.,  p.  158. 

40.  0£.  Pit. . p.  559. 

41.  Ibid. . p.  141. 

42.  Fenry  A,  Murray  and  Christiana  D.  Morgan,  "i 
Clinical  Study  of  Sentiments."  Genetic  Psychology  Monographs. 
32  (1945). 

43.  Gardner  Murphy  (ed.)  Euman  Nature  and  linduring 
Peace  (Boston:  Fought on  Mifflin  Co.,  1945) , pp.  3-44 . 
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emotional  than  by  rational  forces;  and  if  we  want  to  prevent 
war,  the  first  thing  we  must  do  is  to  discover  in  our  own 
minds  what  it  is  that  makes  for  war.^^  The  dichotomy 
between  emotional  and  rational  forces  is  not  acceptable, 
but  the  individual  must  look  within  his  own  mind  (including 
emotions)  to  discover  why  he  has  reacted  as  he  has  to  the 
question  of  war. 

If  emotions  were  divorced  from  ideas  and  moral  and 
spiritual  values  surely  they  would  lead  every  eligible  young 
man  into  war,  Norman  Thomas  emphasized  an  important  fact 
when  he  said,  "Once  a nation  is  at  war.  Mars  becomes  a 
mighty  evangelist  in  his  own  behalf,  . , , Ee  can  play  on 
a mixture  of  deep-seated  emotions."^®  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  pacifist  holds  ideas  and  values  in  opposition  to 
war  with  sufficient  intensity  of  feeling  that  he  resists  the 
clamant  cries  and  subtle  incitation  to  fear  and  to  hate. 

Pis  is  a critical  and  humanitarian  patriotism,^^ 

3,  A theory  of  motivation.  The  theory  of  motivation, 
taken  as  basic  in  this  study,  is  inextricably  bound  up  with 
the  theory  of  emotion  just  discussed.  The  item  of  greatest 
weight  in  this  theory,  according  to  Hartmann,  is  the 


44.  A,  W.  Hopkinson,  Pastor's  Psycholos-y  (London: 
Michael  Joseph,  1944),  p.  69. 

45.  Pit, . p.  83. 

46.  Levere  Allen,  Pacifism  in  the  Modern  V/orld  (New 
York:  Doubleday,  Doran  & Co.,  192977  P»  1^4. 
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weighting  of  iteras,'^'^  A decision  such  as  pacifism  comes 
from  moral  and  spiritual  ideals,  and  principles  become 
ideals  only  when  an  individual  feels  that  he  ought  to  do 
what  he  can  and  might  do."^®  The  importance  of  this  has  been 
well  stated  by  Johnson,  "Conduct  is  directed  by  motives,  and 
motives  are  controlled  by  goals  at  which  we  decide  to  aim."^^ 
That  decision  is  based  upon  ideas,  values,  feelings,  expe- 
riences, habits,  conditioning  and  integration. 

A motive  "is  simply  an  urge  toward  the  satisfaction 
of  a desire  sufficiently  compelling  to  induce  one  to  act,"^^ 
says  Georgia  Earkness.  But  she  is  unwilling  to  leave  the 
matter  so  simply  stated.  She  sees  ideals  as  the  more  potent 
"movers"  but  she  distinguishes  as  levels  of  idealism,  the 
prudential,  socially  respected,  and  triumphantly  religious, 

The  position  taken  in  this  study,  in  agreement  with  her,  is 
that  triumphant  religion  provides  life’s  strongest  motives. 

4.  The  interpretation  of  data . Since  both  emotions 
and  motivation  are  contingent  upon  purposes,  goals,  or  ideals, 
the  interpretation  of  idiographio  material  must  depend  upon 
the  discovery  of  the  values  (and  their  relative  importance) 

47,  G.  W,  Hartmann,  "Pacifism  and  Its  Opponents  in 
Light  of  the  Value  Theory,"  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social 
Psycholo^.  36  (April  1941),  p. 

4§.  Georgia  Earkness,  The  Recovery  of  Ideals  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1937) , p.  4'5T 

49.  OjD.  Pit. . p.  208, 

50.  oTt . , p,  34, 

51.  Ibid,,  pp.  64f. 
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held  by  the  individual • This  discovery  may  be  made  from 
explicit  atatement,  or  by  deductions,  or  may  even  have  to  be 
arrived  at  intuitively.  Intuition  lacks  reliability  but  when 
based  upon  considerable  experience  of  dealing  with  case 
records,  it  inevitably  has  a place  in  interpretation.  More 
important  in  the  discovery  of  values  and  their  emotional 
concomitances  is  the  alertness  which  detects  faint  signs  or 
evidences.  Freud^^  made  this  clear  in  reminding  his  audience 
that  the  murderer  does  not  leave  a photograph  and  address 
and  that  the  gentleman  concludes  that  he  has  won  the  lady’s 
favor  by  a glance  or  a fleeting  gesture.  Interpretation 
frequently  has  to  be  built  on  just  such  slight  suggestions 
but  such  a procedure  has  been  proved  in  clinical  psychology 
to  carry  a high  degree  of  probability. 

The  interpretation  must  take  account  of  the  total 
life  history  (to  the  extent  that  it  can  be  discovered)  and 
the  social  milieu.  If  a person’s  behavior  is  not  understood, 
it  may  be  made  intelligible  by  finding  its  emotional 
context . 

Finally,  interpretation  is  dependent  upon  the  relative 
importance  of  the  value-goals  held.  This  embraces,  first, 
a true  concept  of  ends  and  means.  Sverett  has  said  that 


52.  Sigmund  Freud,  A General  Introduction  to  Psycho- 
analysis (New  York:  Boni  and  Liverlght,  1920),  ppT^lt\ 

1^3.  French,  cit. . p.  257, 
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"One  great  purpose  of  ethical  inquiry  is  to  discover  the 
chief  ends  of  life,  which  give  value  to  all  lesser  ends  and 
to  all  means. This,  then,  means  a hierarchy  of  values, 
in  which  there  must  be  a controlling  purpose. The  theory 
of  interpretation  in  this  study  is  based  upon  these  concepts. 
It  agrees  with  Hartmann^^  that  a verifiable  hierarchy  of 
values  is  possible,  and  it  holds  with  him  that  by  the  crite- 
ria of  inolusiveness,  permanence,  irrevocability,  congruency, 
cognitive  completeness,  and  survival  the  pacifist  values  are 
higher  than  the  non-pacifist  values. 


54.  cit. . p.  57. 

55.  ^id. . p.  219. 

56.  6p.  cit..  pp.  165-175. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


CASE  STUDIES  A,  B,  AND  C. 

The  basic  data  in  this  study  are  to  be  found  in  the 
interviews  conducted  with  six  men  in  CPS.  While  the  attempt 
was  made  to  record  as  much  as  possible  of  what  was  said  by 
both  counselor  and  counselee  in  these  interviews,  it  is  not 
desirable  here  to  include  everything  which  was  recorded. 
Repetitions,  such  as  explanations  given  by  the  counselor  to 
each  man,  friendly  greetings  and  comments  (helpful  for 
rapport),  and  factual  material  irrelevant  to  the  questions 
being  considered  are  omitted.  This  reduces  by  nearly  one 
half  the  length  of  the  records.  Further  curtailment  of  the 
records  is  undesirable  because  it  is  necessary  to  gather  as 
much  factual  material  about  each  man  as  possible  and  it  is 
essential  that  all  intimations  of  feelings  be  seen  in  their 
full  context. 

The  records  of  interviews  which  follov/  in  this  and 
the  subsequent  chapter  are  based  upon  thirty  hours  of  coun- 
seling, an  average  of  five  interviews  with  each  man.  The 
number  of  interviews  with  the  different  individuals  was 
determined  in  part  by  the  comipleteness  of  the  record  secured 
and  in  part  by  other  factors  beyond  the  control  of  the  coun- 
selor, such  as  work  assignments  of  the  CPS  men. 
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The  brief  life  history  given  before  each  record  of 
interviews  has  been  built  from  written  answers  to  questions, 
from  statements  made  in  interviev/s,  and  from  psychological 
tests.  The  questions  (given  here  in  abbreviated  form)  were 
as  follows:  Personal : What  is  your  age?  your  education? 

How  did  you  play  as  a child?  What  have  been  your  church 
relationships?  When  did  you  determine  to  be  a CO?  Fam  ilx: 

Hov/  was  your  home  life?  'What  was  the  relationship  between 
parents?  their  interest  in  you?  their  emotions?  Was  your 
father  in  World  War  I?  What  were  your  parents’  attitudes 
towards  your  CO  decision?  What  v;ere  the  most  important 
influences  in  that  decision? 

I.  CASE  STUDY  A 

1.  Life  history.  One  of  the  most  complete  case  records 
was  that  of  Mr,  A.  He  was  cooperative  and  verbalistic, 
friendly  and  Interested.  He  was  married,  in  his  middle 
twenties,  a graduate  of  high  school,  and  had  worked  some  time 
in  a factory.  In  childhood  he  seems  to  have  been  of  average 
health  and  enjoyed  normal  play  relationships  with  other  chil- 
dren. He  was  Influenced  by  two  church  groups — his  own  church, 
which  was  quite  formal,  and  an  evangelistic  church,  in  which 
the  program  was  highly  em.otional.  He  first  learned  of 
conscientious  objection  to  war  when  he  was  nearly  20  years  old. 
Within  two  years  he  had  determined  to  be  a CO  and  has  never 
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since  doubted  his  stand. 

His  home  life  was  not  especially  happy.  His  parents 
had  open  conflicts;  his  father  was  quite  indifferent  to  him 
and  was  occasionally  unreasonable.  His  mother  tended  to  be 
moody  and  irritable.  His  father  v/as  not  in  World  War  I and 
neither  parent  encouraged  him  in  his  pacifism.  He  felt  that 
his  home  church  and  minister  were  the  most  important  in- 


fluences  in 

. his  reaching 

a pacifist 

position,  but  none  of  his 

friends  in 

the  church  took  the  same 

position. 

His 

scores 

on  the 

battery  of 

tests  (see 

Table 

V)  do 

not  reveal 

any  very  significant  deviation  from 

group 

averages. 

Attention  may  be  ( 

directed 

to  three  general  considerations^ 

First,  Case 

A had 

one  of 

the  highest 

scores  in 

the  total  group 

TABLE  V 

Scores  for  Case 

A. 

Bell 

Home 

Health 

Social 

Emotional 

Total 

Score 

7 

3 

10 

0 

20 

Allport 

The  or 

Econ 

Aesth 

Social  Polit 

Rel 

Score 

35 

27 

31 

35 

17 

35 

Minnesota 

Part  I 

Part  II  Part  III 

Part  IV 

Part  V 

Percentile 

87 

33 

38 

68 

3 

Bernreuter 

B1 

B2 

B3 

B4 

FI 

F2 

Percentile 

83 

84 

85 

77 

75 

32 
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on  Part  I,  Minnesota  Personality  scale,  only  three  men  exceed 
ing  his  score  by  1 to  7 percentile.  His  score  was  almost 
exactly  twice  the  average.  Part  I in  this  scale  is  a measure 
of  morale,  one's  belief  in  society's  institutions;  and  such 
a high  score  indicates  a tendency  to  accept  uncritically  our 
society  as  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  This  character- 
istic was  quits  evident  in  the  cheerfulness  and  optimism  of 
Case  A.  In  the  second  place,  the  score  on  both  Bell  and 
Minnesota  would  indicate  some  slight  retardation  in  socializa 
tion  and  this  was  further  supported  by  the  poor  score  on 
sociability  in  the  Bernreuter.  Case  A had  a noticeable 
tendency  to  avoid  social  contacts.  Thirdly,  and  most 
important.  Case  A's  scores  on  the  Bernreuter  were  quite  high 
(except  F2,  as  noted  above)  and  were  significantly  above  the 
group  and  total  averages.  Here,  then,  was  an  individual  with 
good  emotional  stability  and  an  absence  of  worry,  possessed 
of  the  dubious  virtues  of  preferring  to  be  alone  and  unwill- 
ing to  consult  others,  yet  wholesomely  self-confident  with  a 
mild  drive  to  dominate  others.  When  all  of  his  scores, 
given  on  Table  V,  are  considered.  Case  A stands  as  a pretty 
nearly  "normal",  very  well  adjusted  young  man. 

2.  Record  of  Interviews . The  counselor  is  called 
Researcher ( abbreviated,  R)  and  the  counselee  is  called  by  his 
case  letter  (A,  B,  etc.).  The  arabic  numerals  within 
parentheses  refer  to  comments  found  as  footnotes  on  each  page 
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Researcher.  I am  now  gathering  materials  for  a 
doctor’s  dissertation  in  Boston  University.  It  is  to  deal 
with  the  emotional  factors  influencing  pacifists.  We 
believe  that  we  act  in  accord  with  our  emotions,  how  we 
feel  about  the  matter  in  question,  whatever  it  may  be. 

That  means  that  why  an  individual  becamie  a CO  can  best 
be  answered  by  understanding  how  he  felt  about  it.  I am 
making  a study  of  such  em^otions.  We  believe  that  the 
place  to  find  the  answer  is  with  you  fellows  who  have  de- 
m.anded  and  have  been  granted  a 4-E  classification  and  that 
the  best  way  to  find  the  answer  is  by  talking  with  several 
of  you  about  it.  For  we  think  that  by  full  and  frank 
talk  we  can  discover  the  deep  springs  of  emotion. 

Two  other  suggestions:  first,  you  know  I am  sympathet- 
ic to  your  point  of  view;  and  second,  you  can  be  assured 
that  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  tell  me  anything.  It  is 
Important  that  you  be  utterly  frank  and  deal  fully  with 
personal  matters.  Therefore,  nothing  will  go  into  the 
dissertation  without  your  consent  and  then  with  namies  and 
places  disguised  so  as  to  be  unrecognizable.  Any  questions 
regarding  all  this? 

Case  A.  Well,  what  will  I do.  Just  answer  your* 
questions? 

R.  I might  not  ask  the  important  questions.  It  is 
easier  even  than  that.  All  you  do  is  Just  talk,  remember- 
ing that  we  7;ant  the  experiences,  your  ov/n  thoughts  as 
far  as  you  can  recall  them,  and  how  you  felt  about  the 
, steps  leading  up  to  your  decision  to  become  a pacifist. 

A.  That  sounds  easy  enough.  I thought  you  would 
probably  want  the  facts  about  me  and  my  family  first; 
shall  I give  you  those? 

R.  Not  Just  statistics.  Oh  perhaps,  whatever  you 
had  in  mind.  Remember  that  we  v;ant  to  go  on  to  the 
experiences  which  played  a role  in  your  decision  to 
become  a CO. 

A.  I wss  always  in  Church(l)  as  a kid.  Q-uess  I was 
more  religious(2)  than  miy  brother;  no,  maybe  not  more 
religious — 

R.  Perhaps  more  active  in  Church  affairs? 


TT  ‘'Always  in  Church".  Ke  was  proud  of  his  religious 
record. 

2.  "I  was  more  religious.  . . no".  He  really  thought 
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A.  Yes.  My  brother,  two  years  older  than  I,  was 
more  for  athletics;  better  at  baseball.  Maybe  v^ouldn't 
have  been  if  I had  practiced  as  much  as  he.  He  played 
baseball  and  I read  the  Bible. 

R.  Did  you  play  baseball  at  all? 

A.  Ch  yes;  I might  have  been  as  good  as  my  brother 
if  I had  practiced;  but  he  would  cause  trouble  in  Sunday 
School;  he  wasn’t  interested  in  the  church  as  I was. 

I read  the  Bible  (3)  through  three  times.  But  you  know, 
I don’t  think  about  the  Bible  and  some  of  those  things 
now  as  I did  before  I got  in  GPS.  I suppose  you’ll  not 
want  to  talk  about  that  now? 

H.  We  have  no  schedule  of  topics  to  follow;  we’ll 
talk  about  whatever  is  important. 

A,  I grew  up  in  the  country;  the  church  was  in  the 
nearby  big  town  - I went  to  school  there,  too  - and  I 
used  to  feel  a little  out  of  place,  a country  boy (4)  in 
the  city.  Our  Church  was  not  large,  though.  It  was 
not  part  of  this  evangelical  stuff  we  hear  about  now. 

A,  Hello  there.  How  are  you  today?  I feel 
surprisingly  well;  better  than  I thought  I would,  I 
had  three  hours  sleep  last  night  and  four  the  night 
before . 

R,  Q-raciousi  How  come? 

A.  Ch,  just  wanted  to,  I guess.  V/ent  to  a party 
last  night  and  then  studied  after  I got  back.  I like  to 
do  that  sort  of  thing.  I don’t  think  routine (5)  is 


himself  superior  to  his  brother,  but  did  not  want  to 
boast;  compensates  by  indicating  his  brother's  greater 
proficiency  in  baseball;  yet  explains  that  on  the  basis 
of  practice;  and  reading  the  Bible  sounds  better,  too. 

3.  "Read  Bible  through  three  times."  He  wants  it  known 
that  he  has  done  more  than  most  young  people  do.  Pride 
is  related  to  perserverance . 

4.  "Country  boy  in  the  city."  It  was  uncomfortable  not 
being  in  a place  of  mastery. 

5.  "Don't  think  routine  is  desirable."  Restraints  are 
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desirable. 

R.  You  mean,  you  think  there  is  too  much  routine  in 
life?  You  want  to  break  it  up? 

A.  No-o.  But  I don’t  want  to  get  into  a rut.  . . 

My  life  has  been  deeply  influenced  by  religion.  Perhaps 
I haven't  thought  it  out  very  well,  but  deep  feelings 
have  been  there.  I write  some  poetry,  trying  to  express 
how  I feel.  (He  quoted  several  lines  of  ’impressionistic’ 
poetry.)  I don’t  think  I felt  that  v/ay  at  firs.t.  When 
i first  became  a CO,  I thought  of  the  Old  Testament  as  God 
working  his  way  out(6),  getting  ready  for  the  coming  of 
Christ.  This  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  Jesus  Christ  and 
Christ  revealed  a God  of  love.  He  proclaimed  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man.  No  matter 
how  many  arguments,  based  upon  certain  verses,  (some  of 
which  are  sometimes  taken  out  of  their  true  setting)  are 
advanced  to  try  to  Justify  violent  action,  we  find  that 
Christ’s  whole  ministry  (7)  His  teaching.  His  life,  and 
His  manner  of  death  - are  opposed  to  the  principles 
connected  with  war.  . . I used  to  be  much  concerned 
over  my  soul.  We  lived  near  another  Church  and  I saw 
much  of  the  Fundamentalists.  I just  couldn’t  see  their 
idea  of  eternal  torment.  In  my  prayers  I would  ask  that 
those  outside  and  before  Christianity  might  be  cared  for. 

R.  You  are  deeply  concerned  with  what  happens  to 
others. 


A.  Why,  I’ve  met  CPSers(8)  who  are  consciously  relig- 
ious, that  is,  in  the  ’church’  sense,  but  Christianity 
has  made  them  selfish.  They  lack  any  feeling  or  honest 


to  be  resisted. 

6.  "God  working  his  way  out."  Conservative  religion  has 
usually  carried  more  of  emotional  fervor  than  liberal 
religion  has. 

7.  "Christ’s  whole  ministry  opposed  to  war."  In  his  own 
thinking  Christianity  is  the  basis  of  his  pacifism. 

8.  "CPSers."  Here  again  is  the  drive  that  he  must  be 
better  than  others. 
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concern  for  others.  One  fellow  said  to  me  that  if  he 
did  not  believe  in  G-od  he  would  have  no  interest  in 
moral  standards. 

R.  You  would  say  you  have  a feeling  of  kinship  with 
your  fellowmen? 

A,  At  least  a concern  for  others.  Let  me  tell  you 
about  my  wife.  We  didn't  get  along  so  well  at  first.  We 
have  been  married  four  years  now.  I was  so  devoted  to 
church  affairs  that  religion  got  in  the  way(9).  She 
said  I thought  more  of  religion  than  of  her.  For  a while 
she  was  quite  confused,  but  she  has  improved  now.  She 
was  here  for  six  months  and  we  got  along  all  right.  She 
knevj  I was  a CO  before  we  were  married.  She  saw  the 
element  of  safety  in  it.  . . . War  is  so  destructive! 10) -- 
of  property,  life,  ideas — that  the  cost  would  not  have 
been  as  great  in  this  vrar  if  we  had  not  violently  resisted. 

A.  I wouldn't  ask  a question  to  start  a group  discus- 
sion; I'd  feel  inf erior ( 11) . I am  Just  a high  school 
graduate;  all  the  others  in  this  group  are  college  men 
except  one  other.  . . . I do  not  like  conventions,  etc. 

I dislike  the  form^alities  that  you  are  expected  to  go 
through.  Successful  people! 12)  do  not  appeal  to  me;  I 
too  often  suspect  their  methods  in  becoming  successful. 

R.  But  suppose  the  'important  person'  is  someone  you 
have  no  reason  to  suspect.  I attended  a meeting  when 
Kagawa  was  here  in  which  he  was  the  chief  speaker.  I 
was  happ;^  to  meet  him  and  talk  with  him.  What  about  that 
sort  of  situation? 


9"!  "Religion  got  in  the  way"  Religion  had  held  the  im- 
portant place.  "She  was  confused"  - his  superiority 
extends  even  to  his  wife. 

10.  "War  is  destructive."  This  was  quite  a turn  from 
the  religious  arguments  earlier. 

11.  "Feel  inferior."  Poor  social  adjustment  is  here 
defended  because  he  thinks  country  boyhood  makes  feelings 
of  inferiority  Justified.  This  is  further  evidence  of 
the  intense  inner  struggle  of  inferiority-superiority. 

12.  "Successful  people."  This  is  an  important  insight 
into  his  desire  to  dominate,  to  be  at  the  top. 
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A.  I would  make  it  a point  to  meet  Kagawa,  but  I v/as 
thinking  of  the  successful  business  man,  the  fellow  who 
is  honored  because  he  is  rich,  no  matter  how  he  got  his 
money.  If  they  are  wealthy,  they  might  look  down  on 
me(13).  ...  As  a high  school  student  I had  feelings  of 
inferiority  because  I often  did  not  know  what  I ought  to 
do.  The  other  students  had  had  more  experiences  in 
social  affairs  and  I felt  I was  a green  country  kid. 

R.  What  about  dancing? 

A.  The  church  did  not  condemn  dancing,  but  I just 
never  had  the  opportunity.  You  see,  I did  not  have  the 
social  opportunities  the  town  boys  had. 

R.  How  much  have  you  worried  about  all  of  this  in 
the  past? 

A.  Probably  not  much  years  ago;  I just  felt  inferior 
and  didn't  think  much  more  about  it.  But  about  six 
months  ago  I said  to  my  wife(l4)  that  I thought  I ought 
to  try  to  meet  people  more.  Perhaps  that  is  why  I 
finally  consented  to  talk  with  you;  before  then  I might 
have  avoided  meeting  you. 

R.  Did  that  feeling  that  you  weie  not  'one  of  them' 
help  to  lead  on  to  a conviction  not  held  by  the  larger 
group? 


A.  I guess  I did  tend  to  withdraw,  to  think  a lot 
to  myself,  and  maybe  that  did  have  something  to  do  with 
my  pacifist  stand.  But  I didn't  'sneak'  in  my  thinking. 

I was  a member  of  a patriotic  club,  and  I used  to 
express  my  opinions  there  in  opposition  to  all  of  them. 
And  especially  in  our  Church  business  meetings  I was 
always  talking  about  it.  I think  that  social  contacts 
tend  to  push  out  our  thinking  about  social  questions 
and  especially  to  help  us  decide  right  and  wrong.  I 
never  had  trouble  with  people;  I always  got  along  v/ith 
everybody  in  school  and  in  the  factory.  Some  people 
I didn't  like.  In  the  Knitting  Mill,  where  I worked 

15.  ‘'Might  look  down  on  me.”  He  admits  that  they  could, 
but  this  is  a revelation  of  his  defense  against  it. 

14.  "I  said  to  my  wife.”  He  could  glibly  refer  to  his 
feeling  of  inferiority  now  for  he  had  determined  to 
correct  it. 
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before  I was  sent  to  GPS,  there  was  one  woman  who  worked 
next  to  me  who  was  always  lyingClS)  about  other  people, 

I never  liked  her.  But  I never  felt  that  I disliked 
people;  only  the  smug  and  Pharisaical. 

R.  Suppose  you  tell  me  some  of  your  most  vivid 
recollections,  events  leading  up  to  your  positive  stand 
as  a CO. 

A,  Well,  I was  thinking  about  all  of  this  in  a 
rather  vague  way,  and  I felt  pretty  keenly  about  the 
Spanish  civil  war. 

I especially  remember  seeing  a movie  at  about  that 
time.  I forget  the  title  of  it;  but  Jimmie  Stewart  and 
Margaret  Sullivan  were  in  it.  It  dealt  with  the  rise 
of  the  Nazi  party.  One  young  man  (that  was  J.  S. ) 
refused  to  go  with  the  community.  He  opposed  the  brutal- 
ity(l6).  There  was  a kind  old  teacher  whose  books  were 
burned.  The  young  man  fell  in  love  with  his  dau2:hter 
(M.  S.) 


R.  I think  I knov/  the  picture;  they  were  killed  just 
gs  they  were  crossing  the  bound sry  to  safety,  at  the  end 
of  the  picture. 

A.  That's  the  picture,  but  only  she  was  killed.  He 
lived,  but  with  the  sense  that  he  had  lost  every thing( 1? ) • 
That  picture  has  stayed  with  me,  pretty  sharply. 

R.  When  did  you  see  the  picture? 

A.  About  five  years  — no,  longer  ago  than  that.  I 
had  taken  my  wife--my  girl  then--  and  after  the  show  I 
told  her  for  the  first  time  that  I was  going  to  be  a CO. 

I guess  it  was  about  five  years  ago,  at  that. 

R.  What  about  the  picture  so  affected  you? 

A.  It  wasn’t  the  tragic  ending;  it  was  the  brutality; 

15«  ’'Always  lying."  His  dislike  of  a person  is  justified 
on  moral  grounds. 

16.  "Brutality."  Here  is  a very  important  element  in  his 
moral  code. 

17.  "Lost  everything."  He  saw  in  this  a terrible  threat-- 
others  better  than  he,  more  successful--he  may  not  come 
out  on  top,  he  may  even  "lose  everything". 
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the  blind  f ollowins( 18)  on  the  part  of  the  mob.  I saw 
the  effect  of  indoctrination,  and  the  dogmatic  treatment 
of  all  others.  The  hero  wasn’t  a pacifist,  but  he 
opposed  so  much  that  was  wrong  I was  impressed.  It 
seemed  that  the  wrong  in  the  picture  was  what  the  Bible 
taught(19)  as  wrong. 

R.  Though  religion  was  not  a part  of  the  story,  you 
related  it  to  religion? 

A.  I was  so  much  interested  in  the  Church,  teaching 
a Sunday  School  class,  studying  the  Bible,  thinking  about 
life  and  death,  that  I guess  I just  related  everything 
else  to  religion. 

R.  What  about  life  and  death? 

A.  I wondered  a lot  if  people  live  after  death;  if 
they  suffer  torment.  I worried  about  eternal  suf f ering( 20) 

R.  That  seems  a bit  strange;  was  that  a serious  con- 
sideration in  your  Church? 

A.  Oh,  no;  but  there  was  a Fundamentalist  Church  in 
the  community.  They  spoke  constantly  of  the  fate  of  the 
unsaved.  I would  attend  special  services.  They  always 
had  altar  calls.  I never  went  forward  but  it  caused  me 
to  think  a lot  about  it. 

R.  You  attended  but  didn’t  agree? 

A.  I didn’t  agree  with  their  attitude,  "Saved  are  we, 
lost  are  they." 

R.  Then  how  did  they  affect  you? 

A.  They  made  me  think  of  what  life  means.  Most 
people  around  me  did  not  take  such  matters  as  seriously 
as  I did.  At  least,  I thought  others  were  not  as 

18.  *'Brutalltyr “blind  following."  One  must  not  be  part 
of  a mob;  one  must  not  blindly  follow  the  leader. 

19.  "What  the  Bible  taught."  This  is  a reiteration  of 
religion’s  basis. 

20.  "Eternal  suffering."  The  connection  now  becomes  clear- 
brutslity  is  connected  with  religion  in  his  vivid,  horrify- 
ing childhood  struggles  with  one  idea  of  eternal  suffering. 
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serious.  I felt  I was  in  the  minority,  and  that  it  was 
safest  in  the  minor i ty--maybe , that's  why  I became  a 
pacif ist(2l) . "Beware  when  men  speak  well  of  you".  . . 

I never  got  into  fights  just  because  one  side  was  smaller 
than  the  other.  Fact  is,  after  boyhood,  I never  fought 
(22).  I've  been  in  such  crowds  but  I never  took  a 'poke* 
at  anybody.  I was  never  aggressive( 23)  like  my  dad. 

Or  my  older  brother.  My  brother  would  get  into  fights 
and  I admired  him  for  it. 

R.  You  say  your  father  was  aggressive? 

A.  He  would  never  take  anything  from  anybody.  He  was 
on  a hunting  trip  and  got  into  trouble--his  crowd  and 
another  hunting  party.  Seemed  to  me  he  was  as  much  in  the 
wrong  as  the  other  side.  He  would  say  I was  too  soft. 

R.  "flere  you  soft,  in  the  sense  of  not  taking  part  in 

the  hunting  trips? 

A.  Oh  no,  I grew  up  on  the  farm  and  I saw  a lot  of 
animals  killed.  When  I was  13,  I did  a lot  of  hunting 
and  fishing.  I didn't  want  to  see  animals  suffer.  I'd 
kill  them  quickly.  My  parents  taught  us  not  to  let 
anything  suffer. 

R.  You'd  say  your  feelings  about  such  matters  are 
about  the  same  as  anybody's? 

A.  I can't  see  much  difference. 

A.  I was  born  in  town  (I  think  I told  you  that)  and 

we  moved  to  the  country  when  I was  four.  I remem-ber 

those  first  years  on  the  farm--the  farm  may  have  had  an 
influence  on  my  pacifism..  We  would  hunt,  fish,  and  play 
in  the  fields.  I always  liked  to  wade  in  the  creek.  We 
would  play  games  in  the  barn.  At  that  time,  there  was 


21.  "Became  a pacifist."  The  serious  ones  were  in  the 
minority  but  were  superior;  pacifism  constituted  a superior 
minority,  as  he  saw  it;  therefore  he  m^ust  belong. 

22.  "l  never  fought."  Most  others  do  not  fight  after  boy- 
hood; he  is  referring  here  to  brawls  which  violate  his 
moral  and  religious  codes. 

23.  "Aggressive."  He  puts  himself  in  opposition  to  his 
father  and  brother.  His  father's  aggressiveness  got  him 
into  trouble. 
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no  difference  between  me  and  the  other  boys^  While  still 
quite  young,  though,  I withdrew(24)  from  the  group;  I 
was  more  studious;  would  stay  in  instead  of  playing  out 
at  recess.  ...  My  brother  and  I got  along  all  right; 
we  got  along  well  together.  We  were  not  alike.  He 
was  more  interested  in  baseball.  However,  in  high  school, 
I was  more  interested  in  gymnastics.  It  may  have  been 
pride  of  doing  well(25);  I couldn't  excell  in  baseball. 

R.  Were  you  aware  of  a fear  of  not  doing  well? 

A.  Well,  I would  always  get  tense(26)  in  a tight 
situation.  I had  an  attitude  of  perfection.  There  was 
shame  or  embarrassment  if  I made  a mistake  or  failed. 

R.  You  just  had  to  be  better  than  others,  was  that  it? 

A.  Well  yes.  I entered  high  school  at  12.  It  was  a 
new  situation  and  I was  quite  stage-struck  when  called 
upon.  I was  self-centered;  too  sensitive.  I couldn't 
forget  the  attitudes  of  others;  had  inhibitions,  hesitan- 
cies. These  got  better  as  I went  along.  I gained  self- 
confidence  as  the  newness  of  the  situation  wore  off. 

R.  Have  new  situations  continued  to  scare  you? 

A.  No,  after  high  school  I held  offices  in  the  Church 
without  inhibitions. 

R.  That  was  the  Church.  Y/hat  about  work  situations? 

A.  I guess  it  did  extend  to  other  fields,  at  that. 

When  I first  sought  a job,  I had  to  force  myself  to  it. 
Same  when  I would  first  start  work  in  a new  place. 

Other  workers  looked  me  over  and  made  comments  about  me 
to  each  other.  I guess  it  was  true  there.  ...  I was 
confirmed  at  13,  but  that  didn't  have  any  particularly 
impressive  meaning.  It  was  the  neighboring 


"I  withdrew."  The  socializing  process  was  not  keep- 
ing up. 

25.  "Pride  of  doing  well."  This  was  a true  insight.  He 
could  not  excell  in  baseball  but  could  in  gymnastics. 

26.  "Tense."  This  shows  the  emotional  drive  connected 
with  "perf ectlonism"-tense  while  in  the  situation; 
embarrassed  if  he  failed. 
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Church  that  caused  me  to  think  the  most.  They  were 
continually  preaching  'salvation* — fundamentalist 
emotional  appeal.  I determined  to  live  a good  life 
without  going  through  all  that  stuff.  I would  attend 
meetings  where  people  v/ould  get  up  and  testify. 

I was  afraid  to  condemn! 27);  there  was  something 
holy  about  it;  but  I didn't  think  I had  to  do  what  they 
were  doing.  They  thought  all  the  time  about  saving 
oneself;  about  the  after-life.  I wanted  to  be  saved 
and  have  eternal  life.  I worried  a lot  about  it  at  the 


time . 

R. 

How  old  viere  you  then? 

A. 

That  was  when  I was 

about  15,  I guess. 

R. 

What  about  your  own 

Church? 

A. 

My  Church  was  smug 

but  not  sincere;  not  as 

serious  as  the  fundamentalists! 28) . 

R.  4nd  you  wanted  to  be  as  good  as  they? 

A.  Guess  I was  like  the  rich  young  ruler;  wanting  to 
be  perfect!29).  Perhaps  I was  so  egotistical  that  I 
wanted  to  be  more  and  do  more  than  was  required.  In  my 
prayer  I would  say  that  I wanted  to  accept  Christianity 
wholly;  accept  Christ's  teachings  completely.  I wanted 
to  do  what  Christ  would  approve.  I liked  to  think  that 
he  was  standing  by,  watching  and  I wanted  to  do  what  he 
would  have  me  do. 

R.  The  idea  of  companionship? 

A.  Yes,  the  notion  that  he  was  with  me! 30). 

27.  "Afraid  to  condemn."  The  element  of  magic  was 
still  in  religion,  for  him,  at  fifteen. 

28.  "The  fundamentalists."  They  were  "better"  than  the 
people  in  his  church;  their  influence  therefore  was  great. 

29«  "Perfect".  It  is  interesting  that  out  of  the  story 
of  the  rich  young  ruler  he  should  catch  the  phrase, "If  thou 
wilt  be  perfect.  The  completeness  of  the  Influence  of 
his  religious  cultus  is  revealed  here. 

30.  "He  was  with  me."  A vivid  mystical  sense  of  the 
presence  of  Christ  compensated  for  poor  social  relation- 
ships and  linked  him  with  his  ideals  of  perfection. 
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R.  You  have  told  me  quite  a lot  about  your  brother 
and  father,  but  very  little  about  your  mother.  Where 
does  she  come  in? 

A.  I remember  the  arguments  I had  with  mother(3l). 

I helped  her  do  dishes,  clean  the  house,  more  than  my 
brother  did.  My  mother  was  the  nagging  type.  We’d 
really  fight  some  times. 

R.  What  do  you  mean,  fight? 

A.  Well,  heated  arguments.  She  never  actually  beat 
me(32),  even  when  I was  young--dad  did  that.  But  mother 
was  always  crabbing  about  something.  She  and  dad  didn't 
get  along  well.  They  would  quarrel  sometimes  until  we 
kids  would  get  really  scared. 

R.  Why  do  you  suppose  you  helped  your  mother  more? 

A.  I pitied  her(33)»  I thought  she  was  having  a hard 
life.  I felt  that  it  was  my  duty  to  help  her.  Father 
was  always  over-gruff.  She  never  was  happy. 

R.  What  was  it  in  her  life  that  caused  her  to  nag? 

A.  She  never  liked  living  on  a farm,  for  one  thing. 

Dad  often  said  that  she  was  just  as  unhappy  when  she  did 
live  in  town.  Of  course,  she  did  have  hard  work  to  do, 
and  the  lack  of  exact  routine( 3"*^)  on  the  farm  seemed  to 
aggravate  her. 

My  father  was  not  affectionate;  he  was  careless,  quick 
tempered.  Just  like  my  brother. 

R.  And  your  family  divided--you  and  she  as  over  against 
your  brother  and  father. 

31.  "Arguments  with  mother."  He  emiphasized  this  in  order 
to  cover  up  the  revelation  of  his  close  identification 
with  his  mother. 

32.  "Beat  me".  The  brutality  of  the  world  came  to  be 
recognized  as  the  counterpart  of  his  father's  behavior. 

33.  "Pitied  her."  This  is  identification  with  the 
victim  of  unreasonable  cruelty. 

34.  "Routine."  His  breaking  of  routine,  mentioned 
earlier,  is  explained  here^his  m.other  liked  routine. 
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A.  Father  (55)  never  confided  in  me  like  he  did  with 
brother.  Brother  was  much  like  father — quick  to  say  what 
he  thought. 

R.  Your  brother  and  you  took  quite  different  paths, 
didn’t  you? 

A.  The  diff erence( 56)  was  apparent  a long  time  ago. 

From  10  or  so,  he  would  have  crowds  around;  in  the  teens 
he  started  going  to  beer  halls.  I never  ran  around  much 
like  that.  I started  going  with  the  girl  who  is  now  my 
wife  when  I was  17,  so  I wasn't  with  him  on  his  wild 
parties. 

R.  Did  he  get  pretty  wild? 

A.  He  didn't  go  off  the  deep  end — drunk  a couple  of 
times,  maybe.  ...  He  was  a year  and  four  months  older 
than  I,  and  he  was  by  nature  more  domineering. 

R.  What  about  marks — did  you  strive  to  excell  him? 

A.  I made  better  marks  than  he  did.  In  fact,  he 
didn't  get  a regular  diploma.  But  I can't  remember  any 
fires  of  resentment(37) . We  would  talk  things  over. 

R.  You  think  it  was  perfectly  natural  for  each  of 
you  to  go  the  way  you  did? 

A.  Boyhood  experiences  put  us  in  the  way  we  took; 
there  was  no  departure  from  the  trend.  It  was  a case  of 
aggressiveness  and  impatience  vs.  a reserved  attitude, 
open-mindedness  and  desire  to  settle  things  by  diplomacy ( 38) . 


35*  He  accepts  the  divided  family  as  an  accurate  insight. 

36.  "Different  paths."  He  took  the  righteous  path. 

37.  "Fires  of  resentment."  He  had  made  up  the  difference 
in  ages  and  ^ got  a regular  diploma. 

38.  "Open-minded."  The  obvious  superiority  of  his 
position  is  presented  here  in  detail. 
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A.  There  were  few  others  in  the  Church--clder  people 
as  well  as  young  people--who  were  sufficiently  interested. 
The  others  were  just  not  sincere(39). 

R.  V/hy  didn’t  you  go  along  with  them?  Why  were  you 
driven  to  be  consistent  if  they  seemed  not  to  care  about 
it? 


A.  I think  there  is  an  answer  to  that.  It  goes  back 
to  the  influence  the  fundamentalists  had  upon  me.  I 
wanted  to  prove  that  I was  just  as  consistent  as  they 
were,  or  more  so.  They  v/ere  always  accusing  others  of 
being  insincere. 

I can  remember,  oh,  from  the  time  I was  7 years  old, 
that  I was  the  type  which  liked  being  alone(4-0),  reading, 
thinking.  Early  in  school,  I would  rather  sit  by  myself. 
I would  stay  in  during  recess  and  look  at  a book  instead 
of  going  to  play. 

I always  got  along  all  right  with  my  teachers,  but 
I tormented  them  much  like  the  other  boys  did.  I was 
pretty  proud(Al)  when  I was  advanced  a whole  grade  at 
one  time. 

R.  How  did  that  happen? 

A.  I skipped  one  whole  grade.  It  was  in  a one-room 
country  school  and  I showed  ability  to  answer  questions, 
even  when  advanced  classes  were  reciting.  So  I was 
brought  up  a grade.  Then  I entered  high  school  from  the 
7th  grade,  by  taking  an  examination.  I was  rather 
egotistical  about  that,  I guess.  But  it  seems  to  me, 
about  all  of  this,  that  I was  more  of  an  introvert! 42 ) ^ 


39.  '^Others  just  not  sincere."  This  is  another  evidence 
of  the  drive  for  perfection;  the  compensatory  drive  to  do 
better  than  others. 

40.  "Liked  being  alone."  He  withdrew  from  the  normal  boy 
associations;  but  also  he  developed  strong  inner  supports. 

41.  "Proud  when  advanced."  Home,  school,  church, conspired 
together  to  give  him  experiences  in  which  achievement  and 
pride  would  make  him  immune  to  suggestion. 

42.  "introvert."  He  had  a very  satisfactory  score  of 
extroversion  (85^).  He  felt  that  this  mysterious  label 
would  excuse  him  for  poor  socialization. 
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than  the  others  and  that  explains  why  I looked  at  books 
instead  of  playing  and  why  I was  more  concerned  in  the 
Church  than  the  others  were. 

II.  CASE  STUDY  B 

1.  Life  history.  Case  B differed  drastically  from  A. 
Only  three  interviews  were  held  with  B so  that  the  record 
is  quite  brief  compared  with  the  former  case.  The  counselee 
had  had  considerable  experience  as  a psychiatric  case  worker 
and  told  his  story  almost  as  a monologue.  He  and  (Case  S) 
had  been  told  that  what  was  wanted  was  a life  history.  In 
spite  of  these  two  facts,  the  case  is  surprisingly  complete. 
Undoubtedly  he  used  his  garrulousness  as  a defense  against 
questions. 

Case  B was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  had  almost 
completed  his  college  course,  v/as  married  and  seemingly,  at 
the  time  quite  v/ell  adjusted  emotionally  and  socially.  As 
a child,  he  was  quite  frail--a  matter  of  great  concern  to  his 
mother--and  was  not  permitted  to  play  with  other  children  in 
a normal  way.  He  expressed  himself  in  poetry  and  art. 

There  were  important  Christian  influences  early  in  his  life 
and  his  later  religious  experiences,  especially  just  before 
entering  CPS,  were  significant.  The  question  of  war  and 
peace  thrust  itself  upon  him  quite  early  and  by  the  time  he 
was  fifteen  he  had  determined  to  be  a pacifist. 
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Incompatibility  was  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
relationship  between  B*s  parents,  leading  finally  to  separa- 
tion. He  remembers  violent  scenes  which  some timeg occurred. 

Their  treatment  of  him  was  entirely  satisfactory  with  the 
possible  exception  that  his  mother  was  too  solicitious  of  his 
health  and  safety.  His  father  was  not  in  ViTorld  War  I.  It 
seems  that  the  influences  of  others  were  more  important 
than  that  of  his  parents,  in  his  forming  a pacifist  convic- 
tion. 

In  the  psychological  tests  the  deviations  from  the 
average  scores  are  less  important  in  reference  to  Case  B 
than  they  were  in  regard  to  Case  A.  The  rather  high  figures 
on  Home  and  Health  on  the  Bell,  simply  mean  that  his  child- 
hood was  unhappy  and  his  mother  was  too  concerned  with  his 
welfare.  He  was  happily  married  and,  at  the  time  this  study 
was  made,  was  not  at  all  over-anxious  regarding  himself.  He 
had  had  difficulties  in  becoming  socialized  but  had  arrived 
at  a satisfactory  social  adjustment  (his  very  high  score  on 
Part  II  of  Minnesota  would  suggest  oversocialization).  His 
need  for  encouragement  is  revealed  in  the  Bernreuter  B2  but 
the  score  there  is  not  alarmingly  low.  This  is  correlated  by 
his  low  score  on  Part  I of  the  Minnesota — indicating  a bent 
toward  cynicism  but  this  score,  though  low  (i.e.,  15  percentile) 
in  comparison  with  the  accepted  norm,  is  still  above  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  group  tested  in  this  study.  His  high 
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score  on  Aesthetic  in  the  Allport  is  interesting;  valuable 
for  him  were  the  artistic  episodes  of  life.  His  tremendous 
interest  in  people's  welfare  was  indicated  by  his  score  in 
the  social  area,  and,  finally,  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  his 
scores  should  be  noted*  A very  interesting  personality! 


TABLE  VI 

Scores  for  Cass  B, 


Bell 

Home 

Health 

Social 

Emotional 

Total 

Score 

20 

18 

0 

3 

41 

Allport 

Theor 

Econ 

Aes  th 

Social 

Pollt  Rel 

Score 

32 

15 

42 

36 

20  35 

Minnesota 

Part 

I Part 

II  Part 

III  Part 

IV 

Part  V 

Percentile 

15 

93 

63 

60 

0 

Bernreuter 

B1 

B2 

B3 

B4 

FI 

F2 

Percentile 

67 

46 

75 

50 

48 

75 

2,  Record  of  interviews. 


Case  B.  I understand  you  want  a case  history.  I grew  n 
up  in  a family  which  was  superficially  religious.  The 
children  were  expected  to  say  their  prayers.  »Ye  attended 
a Congregational  Church.  It  was  in  the  north,  about  14 
miles  from  Big  City.  I was  pretty  regular  in  church 
attendance;  quite  sensitive,  idealistic,  neurotic(l).  I 


1.  ''Neurotic.”  Case  B was  qualified  to  make  psychol- 
ogical diagnoses  of  others,  he  attempted  it  on  himself, 
with  considerable  success. 
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took  the  Bible  admonitions  pretty  seriously.  I never  had 
any  great  concern  about  lying,  because  I saw  that  all  who 
admonished  against  it,  did  it;  but  in  killing,  I didn't 
see  anyone  who  did. 

We  lived  in  a village;  father  was  a banker.  I have 
a sister  six  years  older  than  IfE).  Mother  and  father 
were  not  happily  married. 

My  paternal  grandfather  had  a terrific  temperfS).  My 
father  controlled  his.  I was  terrified  at  grandfather. 

I was  neat,  clean,  pretty  much  of  a "sissy”(4),  then 
in  an  outburst  would  be  very  destructive..  I made  a 
determined  effort  to  control  my  temper  and  I have  from 
the  time  I was  12  or  13  on. 

Researcher.  How  do  you  account  for  that  rather 
remarkable  achievement? 

B.  In  our  home  very  little  overt  hostility  or 
aggression  was  allowed.  I developed  a pretty  strict 
super-ego.  I didn’t  like  to  fight,  nor  to  s^and  up  for 
my  rights;  but  I didn't  hate  people,  either.  I found  it 
easy  to  identifyfb). 

I was  self-consciously  a pacifist  by  the  time  I was 
in  the  ninth  grade.  My  paternal  grandmother  had  been  a 
Dunkard.  She  could  bear  a lot  of  aggressionf 6) . 


2.  "Home  and  family.”  He  was  "little  brother"  in  an 
unfortunate  family  situation. 

3.  "Terrific  temper."  He  was  terrified  from  earliest 
childhood  by  the  devastating  effect  of  temper.  He  was 
forced  by  this  terror  to  control  his  own  temper. 

4.  "Sissy."  He  was  forced  by  family  circumstances  to 
play  the  effeminate  part;  revolt  lead  to  destructive  out- 
bursts; but  open  hostility  and  aggression  were  not  allowed. 

5.  "Identify."  This  is  a word  later  learned  but  probably 
an  accurate  description  of  his  early  method  of  dealing 
with  frustration. 

6.  "Aggression."  Ho  reveals  the  principles  on  which  his 
pacifism  is  based.  A pacifist  is  one  who  can  boar  a lot  of 
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A teacher  of  social  studies  in  the  ninth  grade  was 
probably  a psychoneurotic.  He  had  been  in  the  last  war. 

On  Armistice  Day,  he  read  anti-war  poetry  and  wept.  I 
was  by  then  aware  of  my  pacifism. 

A neighbor  boy,  six  or  seven  years  older  than  I,  was 
in  the  Socialist  Club  at  University  One  and  was  an 
ardent  pacifist. 

I gradually  became  more  aware  of  the  trouble  mother 
and  father  were  having.  She  took  sister  and  myself  to 
Big  City  for  sister's  last  year  in  high  school*  Then  the 
next  year  we  went  to  State  Normal;  the  next  year  to  the 
University  and  after  that  they  separated  and  have  been 
so  off  and  on  ever  since. 

Mother  was  very  anxious  about  my  health.  My  memory 
is  a bit  indefinite  about  it,  but  I had  some  kind  of 
kidney  trouble.  For  a time  I was  very  depressed,  with- 
drawn; I missed  the  gang  stage  completely.  About  fifteen, 
I decided  to  live  and  die  young(7).  There  was  still  a 
lot  of  illness;  colds,  sore-throats,  digestive  upsets 
but  increasingly  less  as  time  went  on. 

I attended  the  Methodist  Church  in  Collegetown.  The 
preacher  there  was  a social  radical  and  admirer  of  G-andhi. 
The  assistant  pastor  was  probably  both  a socialist 
and  a pacifist. 

Researcher.  What  were  your  responses  there? 

B.  I was  on  the  Devotional  Committee.  Then  I was 
very  active  in  inter-racial  and  internatlonal(8)  groups. 
That  has  been  a very  big  influence.  As  a boy  of  12, 
while  working  as  a caddy,  I was  asked  to  be  collector  of 
green  fees  at  ^2.00  a day.  I was  steward  for  6 years. 

It  was  good  experience  in  the  contact  with  people.  In 
the  spring  of  192?  I had  serious  Illnesses,  until  I 
finally  refused  to  go  to  Junior  High  School.  I spent  the 
time  with  father,  which  was  good  because  I had  been  away 
from  him  and  needed  masculine  influence. 

When  I went  back  to  school--fall  of  192? — I had  quite 
a scene  with  the  headmaster.  My  teacher  had  filled  out 
aggression,  or  can  suffer  frustration  and  still  not  fight. 

7.  "Live  and  die  young."  His  mother  was  too  protective; 
he  missed  the  normal  boyhood  contacts,  and  he  had  too 
much  emotional  powers  to  bottle  up. 

8.  "Inter-racial  and  international  groups,"  These 
emotional  experiences  tended  to  fortify  his  resolve  not 
to  fight  other  individuals  and  groups. 
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a form  but  he  accused  me  of  filling  it  out.  However,  I 
was  finally  admitted  to  Collegetown  University  High.  I 
had  hated  "Gym".  I was  not  good  at  sports(9).  There  was  • 
a fine  man  as  "gym"  teacher  and  there  was  a good  spirit 
of  sportsmanship  in  the  school.  By  my  senior  year,  I was 
enjoying  "gym"  and  I was  definitely  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  class.  This  recognition  by  my  class-mates  made  me 
very  happy. 

Gosh.’  this  is  taking  a long  time(lO). 

In  high  school,  couldn’t  make  up  my  mind — I wanted  to 
be  a minister,  lawyer,  artist,  symphony  director,  writer-- 
I’ve  always  had  trouble  keeping  myself  disciplined  by 
concentrating  on  one  objective. 

R.  You  mean  you  had  difficulty  finding  an  objective 
with  lasting  qualities? 

B.  Yes.  I attended  University  One  for  one  and  one- 
half  years.  Then  I became  aware  of  emotional  problems( 11) . 
I wanted  to  get  away  from  mother.  Father  agreed  to  help 
me.  I wanted  to  go  to  University  Tw'o  in  Washington.  I 
spent  a year  there;  attended  pacifist  groups,  the  Senate, 
etc.  I joined  a more  liberal  and  rational  religious 
denomination.  There  first  met  the  Quakers.  In  February, 

I had  a big  slump;  felt  that  there  wasn't  any  meaning  to 
life;  intellectually  convinced  that  the  thing  to  do  was 
to  commit  suicide.  After  about  a month,  I pulled  out  of 
it;  decided  I’d  better  take  a few  years  cbserving  life, 
before  evaluating  it.  By  March,  Father  could  not  continue 
sending  money.  I took  a job  in  a rooming  house.  Finally 
in  May  got  job  in  Dept,  of  Agriculture  at  $1400.  Worked 
there  for  more  than  a year.  I was  interested  in  art; 
active  in  church;  especially  active  in  youth  groups. 


^'Not  good  at  sports."  Under  a fine  "gym"  teacher  he 
acquired  a tase  for  overcoming  deficiencies  and  the  joy 
of  mastery. 

10.  "Is  taking  a long  time."  He  makes  confession  of 
talkativeness--an  emotional  defense  by  words. 

11.  "Emotional  problems."  This  was  a near  approach  of 
a critical  neurotic  breakdown. 
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It  was  during  this  time  that  I hecame  acquainted  with 
Freud,  Wit  and  Humor ( 12) . I was  pretty  mixed  up  on 
health,  work  and  sex. 

R.  How  did  that  v;ork  out? 

B.  In  the  spring  of  1935,  I became  quite  concerned 
about  my  lack  of  maturity,  my  attitude  towards  family  and 
my  confusion  on  sex.  I visited  a church  clinic  where 
a psychologist  told  me  I didn't  need  treatment.  I have 
not  forgiven  her,  for  after  a year  and  a half,  I found 
out  I did  need  help. 

While  working  in  Washington,  I was  very  greatly 
interested  in  inter-racialf 13)  and  international  problems. 
I met  my  first  Quakers  at  an  Interracial  dinner--a  dinner 
for  foreign  students.  Students  from  Howard  were  also 
included. 

I thought  then  seriously  of  going  into  the  ministry 
and  secured  a scholarship  to  Seminary.  I was  not 
interested  in  preaching  but  in  pastoral  work.  I had 
observed  a high  percentage  of  neurotics  among  religious 
and  radical  groups  and  I desired  to  assist  them  through 
pastoral  counseling.  I was  particularly  interested  in 
psychiatric  work  through  the  church. 

I had  been  intellectually  a Laborite  and  the  exper- 
ience of  the  Work  Camp — 8 hours  of  physical  labor  and 
study  on  the  side--gave  me  an  emotional  conviction.  I 
now  understood  why  workers  are  so  often  irrational, 
poorly  informed,  etc. 

I loved  the  freedom  of  University  Three  and  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  but  I was  still  too  immature ( 14)  for  it. 

I was  indifferent  to  one  of  the  most  vital  questions; 
Atheism  - Humanism.  I am  intellectually  an  Agnostic 
with  Theistic  inclinations. 

I was  very  disturbed  during  the  year  by  visits  and 
calls  by  my  mother  asking  guidance  and  support  in  her 
marital  difficulty  with  father.  She  accused  father  of 
infidelity.  There  developed  there  an  unhealthy  emo- 
tional attachment  with  another  student  leading  to  an 


12.  "Freud. " Freud  provided  the  first  glint  of  insight 
into  his  emotional  difficulties  of  health,  work,  and  sex. 

13.  "Interracial."  The  feeling  of  brotherliness  was 
backed  by  actual  experiences,  making  for  more  well  de- 
fined emotional  patterns. 

14.  "Immature,"  His  early  life  had  been  too  sheltered; 
yet  he  had  becom.e  a pacifist  quite  young. 
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overt  homosexual  affair.  I have  not  been  too  strongly 
dominated  by  the  pressures  of  conventional  disapproval 
but  have  felt  strongly  about  dissembling  my  behavior. 

I became  quite  unhappy  over  the  dishonesty  of  my 
position  with  psychic  involvements. 

I left  school(l5)  and  v/ent  out  West  to  visit  a girl 
friend;  intention  matrimony.  I attended  Summer  School 
at  a Western  University  and  changed  my  mind  about  the 
church  as  an  Institution,  I decided  to  stay  because  I 
was  far  enough  away  from  my  mother  that  she  would  not 
visit  me.  So  I enrolled  in  University  Four.  Then 
investigated  psychoanalysis  and  finally  went  to  an 
analyst. 

That  Fall  my  mother  wrote  that  she  was  coming  to  see 
me.  Then  she  wrote  that  she  was  on  the  way.  I had  an 
anxiety  attack,  almost  in  a panic.  "What  was  I going  to 
do?"  I kept  asking  myself.  I realized  mother  was  unfor- 
tunate— neurotic,  unhappy  in  her  married  life,  etc.  I 
decided  to  try  to  be  detached  and  yet  still  deal  with 
mother.  However,  I investigated  the  possibility  of  going 
to  Russia  or  Mexico(l6).  I was  surprised  to  learn  how 
difficult  such  a thing  is;  they  didn't  want  me.  It  was 
then  that  I started  psychoanalysis.  I did  manage  to  get 
through  the  visit  from  mother. 

I became  assistant  to  the  Chaplain(17)  of  University 
Four.  He  is  very  egotistical.  ’/Vhen  I told  him  something 
about  my  trouble,  he  asked  me  two  questions:  "Do  you  like 
to  play?"  "Do  you  like  to  win?"  and  when  I told  him  I 
didn't  care  too  much  whether  I won  or  not,  he  said  that 
was  my  trouble;  everybody  ought  to  play  and  win.  That 
sounded  too  simple  to  me.  And  when  he  made  fun  of  my 
going  to  an  analyst  and  said  he  would  psychoanalyze  me, 

I told  him  that  I thought  he  was  not  competent. 

I finally  got  a job  as  a bell  hop  in  a hotel,  because 
I loathed  the  idea  of  working  with  figures.  I liked  most 
to  work  with  people (18).  I organized  the  hotel  and  broke 

15»  '*1  left  school."  Again,  he  ran  away  from  an  unpleasant 

sltuation--a  pattern;  do  not  fight  back,  withdraw 
(escape,  run). 

16.  "Russia  or  Mexico."  He  contemplated  a real "get-away" . 

17.  "Chaplain."  This  was  a real  conflict  of  personalities. 
The  Chaplain  played  to  win;  Case  B-if  you  can't  win,  you 
can  always  run. 

18.  "Work  with  people."  He  possessed  a tremendous  drive 
for  "social  action". 
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segregation  in  the  dining  room.  I was  fired  after  ten 
months  because  of  Union  activities.  The  Union  was  as 
glad  to  see  me  fired  as  the  management.  The  leaders 
were  sincere  but  undemocratic  and  resented  my 
questioning  unconstitutional  actions. 

I had  attended  Union  meetings  and  had  seen  mass 
psychology  work.  The  Union *s  policy  was  under  attack 
because  of  a strike.  The  workers  wanted  to  join  the 
C.I.O.  There  was  a meeting  called  for  8 p.m.  in  a hall 
seating  a thousand.  It  was  a hot  night.  There  were 
1500  present.  At  9^30  the  meeting  started.  I was  out- 
raged. I have  quite  a capacity  for  that(19).  The 
place  was  in  an  uproar.  I got  the  floor  and  agreed  that 

there  should  be  order  but  that  the  officers  had  not  done 

their  part.  Immediately  there  was  greater  disorder  and 

the  chairman  turned  it  all  against  me  by  saying  that  the 

young  man  v/anted  order  and  created  more  disorder.  I was 
seized  with  terror. 

I then  secured  a job  as  relief  worker  for  the  city. 

I gained  immediate  recognition  on  the  very  first  reports, 
but  it  was  unfortunate  that  I was  assigned  to  a section 
that  specialized  in  the  cases  of  psychiatric  men.  In  a 
month  I was  promoted  to  case  worker.  Then  I became 
interested  in  preventive  work  with  children;  because  I 
saw  the  effect  of  early  childhood( 20)  in  my  own  life  and 
in  the  cases  I was  then  handling. 

(As  he  paused,  he  breathed  quite  heavily )( 21) . 

I represented  the  Union  at  a hearing  and  was  again 
outraged( 22) . Those  v/ho  conducted  it  were  so  evidently 
indifferent  and  unfair.  I was  shocked;  I think  I was  not 
angry;  but  I said  that  I was  surprised  that  public  offi- 
cials should  be  so  insolent,  and  that  nearly  caused  a 
riot.  I won  the  support  of  the  Communists  as  well  as  of 
liberals  in  the  Union.  These  supporters  elected  me  the 

19.  "Capacity  for  that."  He  was  outraged,  due  to  his 
deep  feelings  of  right  and  wrong,  his  sympathy  with  those 
who  suffered  because  the  officers  had  not  done  their  part, 
and  the  ease  with  which  he  vocalizes  his  feelings. 

20.  "Early  childhood."  He  felt  his  difficulties  go 
back  to  his  own  childhood. 

21.  "Breathed  heavily."  He  wanted  to  cooperate  but  poor 
rapport  had  been  established.  The  recital  was  one  of 
physical  exertion. 

22.  "Again  outraged."  Unfairness  is  always  to  be  resisted. 
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chairman  of  their  state  legislative  committee.  In  the 
Union  I was  at  one  time  or  another  on  all  the  state 
commlttees( 23)  except  organization,  I was  never  very 
much  interested  in  that. 

The  Communists  worked  hard  to  get  me  to  join,  but  v/hile 
sympathetic  with  their  ends  suspected  their  means(24). 

They  even  got  the  girl  I was  interested  in  to  join,  hoping 
that  way  to  get  me.  I finally  got  mad  at  their  dirty 
tricks  and  even  quit  the  girl. 

I suffered  nervous  exhaustion--3ort  of  breakdown. 

After  about  liwo  months  I was  offered  an  executive  position 
in  the  Union  and  then  realized  that  the  Union  was  only 
incidental,  not  the  main  interest  in  my  life. 

Oh  yes,  I gave  up  pacifism  for  about  eight  weeks  during 
psychoanalysis  because  I saw  the  hostility  in  me  and 
realized  how  much  there  is  in  other  people.  Later,  when 
I saw  that  hostility ( 25)  could  be  recognized,  resolved, 
and  overcome,  I saw  that  pacifism  was  not  untenable. 

I resigned  from  the  Union  and  went  to  live  in.  the  home 
of  a friend.  He  is  a wonderful  fellow  and  had  such  a 
wholesome  family  that  it  was  a very  helpful  experience 
for  me.  I saw  the  war  coming  here.  I thought  Nazi 
fascism  a terrific  evil(26).  I saw  that  Poland  was  a 
fascist  state,  the  Allied  governments  were  not  fighting 
fascism. 

I wrote  poetry;  worked  on  the  farm;  tried  to  catch  the 
deep  motivation  they  had.  Then  I decided  I wouldn’t 
register. 

Then  I had  an  invitation  to  go  home.  I hadn’t  seen  my 
father  for  four  years;  mother  for  three.  I went  home  and 
enjoyed  better  relations  with  my  parents(27).  They  were 
horrified  that  I was  not  going  to  register. 

23.  "Committees . " With  constant  disapproval  of  injustices 
and  with  the  feeling  that  such  injustices  should  be 
corrected,  he  takes  action,  but  serving  on  even  a Union 
committee  is  mostly  "talk". 

24.  "Ends  vs, means."  This  ethical  principle  is  generally 
recognized  by  pacifists  as  important. 

25.  "I  saw  that  hostility."  The  key  to  his  pacifism  was 
his  insight  that  hostility  could  be  successfully  handled, 

26.  "Fascism."  He  saw  there  a terrific  evil  Just  as  he 
had  seen  injustices  in  the  Union,  etc. 

27.  "Better  relations  with  parents."  He  had  gained 
enormously  in  insight. 
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I went  on  to  Washington  and  then  to  Philadelphia.  I 
renewed  religious  contacts  and  became  convinced  that  I 
should  register.  It  seemed  that  Secion  7a  was  wonderful 
in  the  opinion  of  my  old  pacifist  friends. 

The  first  Quakers  I knew  had  the  happy  adjustment  of 
emotional  balance  and  social  concern(28). 

I am  interest  in  religious  life  and  social  action(29) 
programs.  Of  outstanding  importance  in  CPS  was  my  contact 
with  courses  on  non-violence. 

My  chief  recreation  is  conversation. 

I make  and  keep  friends  easily.  I try  not  to  manip- 
ulate people. 

I tend  to  be  enthusiastic  and  optimistic;  often  verbose. 

I am  not  interested  in  forcing  persons  to  accept  my 
opinions. 

One  has  the  feeling  that  a higher  percentage  of  the 
creative  artists  (in  the  broad  sense,  including  musicians 
actors  and  writers)  of  our  country  are  pacifist  than  one 
would  expect — a higher  percentage  in  CPS  than  there  are 
in  the  general  population. 

Both  the  artist  and  the  pacifist  (negatively)  often 
resolve  the  problems  of  man's  relationship  to  man  in  the 
realm  of  ideas.  They  go  beyond  the  "men  of  good  will" 
in that  they  produce  programs  and  works  of  art. 

(Positive)  1.  Both  are  more  sensitive  to  their  world 
and  to  other  men  than  is  the  average  person.  2.  Both 
achieve  effectiveness  through  internal  discipline  rather 
than  external  authority.  3*  Their  effectiveness  is  not 
measurable  on  the  basis  of  short-term  pragmatism,  as  it 
is  with  a builder  of  a bridle  or  the  distributor  of  food, 
for  example:  "Apparent  failures  often  prove  to  be 
successes.  On  the  day  of  crucifixion  the  influence  of 
Jesus  must  have  indeed  seemed  small.  After  2000  years 
his  influence  is  one  of  the  greatest  that  exists  in  the 
world. " 


R.  I greatly  appreciate  your  kindness,  B,  in  giving 
this  frank  and  full  story  of  your  life. 


23.  Emotional  balance  and  social  concern."  These  were 
the  two  potent  foci  for  his  life's  polarity. 

29.  "Religious  life  and  social  action."  To  these  tv/o 
major  interests  he  added  an  understanding  of  non-violent 
technique. 
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III.  CASE  STUDY  C 

1.  Life  history.  An  entirely  different  situation  was 
presented  in  Case  C.  He  guarded  as  a top  secret  all  his  feel- 
ings, He  would  converse  amicably  but  would  always  attempt  to 
hold  the  discussion  to  ideas,  theories,  facts,  generalities, 
rather  than  to  reveal  how  he  felt  about  anything. 

He  was  in  his  late  twenties,  married,  a graduate  of  a 
special  school  in  a large  University  and  had  taken  a few  hours 
in  pre-medical  study.  In  childhood  he  played  with  the  neigh- 
borhood "gang"  in  rowdy  but  rather  harmless  group  games.  He 
avoided  highly  skilled  games  and  consequently  would  frequently 
withdraw  from  the  group.  His  early  years  were  influenced  by 
the  Church  and  his  relationships  there  seemed  to  be  quite 
normal,  though  uniting  with  the  Church  was  more  a matter  of 
conformity  than  religious  fervor  or  any  other  emotion.  At  a 
rather  early  age  he  began  to  think  of  the  problem  of  war  and 
was  deeply  impressed  by  a teacher  in  Junior  High  School  and 
the  mother  of  a fellow  student  in  High  School,  but  did  not 
make  the  definite  decision  to  be  a pacifist  until  quite  late-- 
twenty  to  twenty- two  years  of  age. 

Case  C. suffered  from  an  unhappy  childhood.  There  were 
emotional  difficulties  in  his  home.  The  father  was  self-cen- 
tered and  inconsiderate.  His  mother  was  an  ineffective  "scold". 
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The  entire  family  relationship  was  narked  by  a lack  of  affec' 
tion  and  Case  C suffered  under  the  restrictive  attitude  of 
his  father. 

The  most  obvious  revelation  by  the  scores  on  C*s 
psychological  tests  merely  bears  out  the  fact  of  his  unfor- 
tunate early  home  experiences,  as  already  cited.  The  Bell 
score  of  22  on  Home  adjustment  and  the  percentile  score  of  3 

TABLE  VII 


Scores 

for  Case 

C. 

Bell 

Home 

Health 

Social 

Emotional  Total 

Score 

22 

6 

8 

2 

38 

Allport 

The  or 

Econ 

Aesth 

Social 

Polit  Rel 

Score 

36 

15 

25 

41 

22 

44 

Minnesota 

Part  I 

Part  II 

Part  III  Part 

IV  Part 

V 

Percentile 

11 

82 

3 

25 

0 

Bernreuter 

B1 

B2 

B3 

B4 

FI 

F2 

Percentile 

67 

80 

72 

66 

56 

23 

on  Part  III  of  the  Minnesota  indicate  how  serious  the  con- 
flicts in  parent-child  relations  must  have  been.  Two  other 
facts  are  apparent.  First,  there  is  his  evident  love  for 
people  and  concern  for  their  welfare.  Els  score  of  41  on 
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Social  values  6n  the  Allport  puts  him  above  95  per  cent  of 
the  people  used  to  establish  the  norm  for  that  Scale  and  even 
in  this  special  group  (CPS  men)  whose  average  is  70  percentile, 
there  are  only  five  men  who  have  higher  scores  than  Case  C. 
Further  evidences  are  to  be  found  in  his  excellent  social 
adjustment  (Minnesota  Part  III),  his  cynical  attitude  towards 
social  institutions  (Minnesota  Part  I),  and  his  radical  point 
of  view  on  economic  and  industrial  problems  (Minnesota  Part  ?). 
He  sees  the  personal  values  at  stake  in  these  social  problems. 
In  the  second  place.  Case  C (along  with  Case  F)  is  the  perfect 
example  of  the  thoughtful,  socially  concerned,  spiritual 
idealist  (as  discussed  in  Chapter  III).  Of  all  the  men 
tested  only  one  other  had  a higher  combined  score  on  Allport 
Theoretical,  Social,  and  Religious  than  Case  C.  He  had 
attempted  to  make  his  idealism  an  intellectual  matter  wholly, 
but  it  was  genuine  nonetheless. 


2.  Record  of  Interviews . 

Case  C#  I was  born  in  Philadelphia,  1918.  My  grand- 
father had  died  two  weeks  prior,  in  the  flu  epidemic.  My 
maternal  grandfather  died  two  years  later  at  Atlantic 
City  in  a tidal  wave. 

I have  a younger  brother(l)  who  has  always  been  pretty 
weak  and  very  nervous.  He  would  eat  his  breakfast  and 
then  vomit.  He  was  always  getting  injured.  Ten  kids 
could  jump  out  of  a tree  but  he  would  get  hurt.  I under- 
stand that  now  from  the  findings  of  psychosomatic  medicine. 


1.  "Younger  brother."  It  is  of  first  importance  to  show 
his  superiority  over  his  weak  and  nervous  brother. 
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My  parents  were  Presbyterian.  My  paternal  grandmother 
was  deaf;  didn’t  go  to  church  much.  She  was  an  Episcopa- 
lian. My  other  grandfather  was  a Catholic.  There  was 
friction  on  that  score.  He  made  money  but  spent  it  easily. 

He  was  quite  a sport;  that  is  how  he  lost  his  life--deep 
sea  fishing.  He  insisted  that  the  child  be  Catholic  but 
he  was  away  enough  that  grandmother  made  a Protestant  of 
my  mother. 

I cannot  see  that  my  father  was  a pacifist.  He  was 
a teacher  in  one  of  the  Junior  High  Schools  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  objected  to  war  in  the  same  sense  as  most  objected. 

They  were  married  in  1914.  I was  the  first  child.  . . 
Father  had  gone  to  High  School,  then  to  the  School  of 
Pedagogy  for  three  years.  He  finished  his  A.B.  at  night 
schooir2) , and  got  his  M.A.  in  1926,  the  same  way.  Then 
he  went  to  night  school  and  studied  law;  received  his 
LL. 3.  in  1930.  Then  he  started  on  his  doctor's  degree. 

In  1935  his  uncle  who  had  been  President  of  a little 
insurance  company  died.  Father  had  been  a director. 

Because  of  father's  background  in  law,  education  and  work 
with  colored  people  (he  had  been  quite  active  in  develop- 
ing Negro  schools)  (3)  and  because  . '95  cent  of  the 
company's  business  is  colored,  father  got  the  Job  as 
president  of  the  company  at  a good  raise  of  income. 

Home  always  had  to  be  quiet  for  dad  was  always 
studying(4) . 

The  principal  of  the  Demonstration  School  in  Philadel- 
phia, was  a classmate  of  dad’s,  so  he  had  me  sent  there. 

I think  it  was  a good  school. 

I think  I was  influenced  by  the  fact  that  Benjamin 
Franklin(5)  is  the  patron  saint  of  Philly.  He  said  that 
there  never  was  a good  war  nor  a bad  peace.  Then  I 
studied  the  history  of  the  state;  it  was  started  as  a 
holy  experiment  by  Penn. 


"Wl  /'Night  School."  His  father  studied  continuously — 
disrupting  normal  family  living — a way  of  escape  of 
family  responsibilities. 

3.  "Negro  schools."  His  father  was  interested  in  the 
problems  of  Negroes. 

4.  "Dad  studying."  The  self-centeredness  of  the  father 
is  painfully  evident. 

5.  "Franklin."  This  is  an  attempt  to  give  intellectual 
Justif Ication- -a  process  of  rationalization. 
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Researcher.  Yes;  I would  have  thought  Penn  would  be 
considered  the  ’patron  saint’  of  Philadelphia. 

C.  I don't  know  just  where  Penn  comes  in.  It  was 
Franklin  who  influenced  me  more. 

'Re  went  to  the  nearest  Sunday  school.  They  called  it 
a Reformed  Church,  whatever  that  means.  We  ’went  there 
for  quite  a while.  V/hen  I was  older,  I wanted  to  go  to 
the  Presbyterian.  The  reasons  are  not  all  clear;  for  one 
thing  my  cousins(6)  went  there.  Around  ten  or  so , I 
made  the  decision  to  go  to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

R.  Suppose  we  complete  your  school  experience. 

C,  I attended  the  Demonstration  School  for  the  first 
six  years.  Then  I went  to  the  school  father  taught  in. 

In  2f  years,  by  Summer  school,  I finished  there.  It  was 
always  a foregone  conclusion  that  we  were  going  to 
college. 

R.  After  Junior  High  School,  what? 

C.  I went  to  the  G-ermantown  High  School  in  Philadel- 
phia, because  my  cousins  had  gone  there.  The  transfer 
was  easy  because  the  school  I should  have  attended  was 
overcrowded(7) . G-ermantown  did  have  a high  scholastic 
standing.  That  was  1956. 

R.  Then  what? 

C.  I had  wanted  to  study  miedicine  but  mother  thought 
that  was  too  long(8).  She  advised  me  to  go  to  the 
Technical  School,  University  of  One  and  become  a lawyer. 
Corporation  lawyers  make  pretty  good  money(9). 

"6^  "Cousins. " His  relatives  offered  him  competition — 
their  church  was  "higher  class"  than  his;  therefore  he  de- 
cided to  go  there.  The  same  fact  appears  regarding  high 
school. 

7.  "Overcrowded."  For  a long  time  he  has  followed  the  habit 
of  giving  a "pat"  reason  for  everything;  no  one  ever  does 

a thing  just  because  he  wants  to;  there  must  be  an 
intellectually  respectable  reason  for  it. 

8.  "Too  long."  The  mother  had  had  enough  of  continuous 
study  without  "profits". 

9.  "Good  money."  Early  he  had  acquired  the  drive  for  success. 
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I graduated  from  school  in  1940.  I returned  to  the 
University  in  February  1941  to  study  medicine.  In  the 
fall  I went  to  Second  College  doing  pre-med.  I was 
drafted  in  Feb.  1942,  and  assigned  to  Camp.  In  January 
1943  I transferred  to  a State  Hospital.  There  I worked 
on  the  night  shift  and  took  Physics  at  College  Three. 

We  had  trouble  there  and  the  Unit  was  thrown  out. 

Arrived  at  Camp  Nov.  1943.  I volunteered  for  this  Unit 
and  in  Jan.  1944  came  here.  I attended  Summer  School  in 
Univ.  Four  and  studied  anatomy.  It  was  too  heavy  a 
schedule;  I finally  came  to  hate  even  myself (10). 

In  January  1944,  I married  a girl  I had  met  in  Camp. 

She  was  then  teaching  in  High  School  in  Rhode  Island. 

This  year  she  is  here,  teaching  mornings  and  taking  a 
master’s  degree. 

We  took  an  economic  lacing(ll)  when  she  moved  here. 

I joined  the  Presbyterian  Church  just  before  I was  12 
years  of  age.  I can  honestly  say  I wanted  to  join  but 
I was  not  impressed  with  their  reasons  why  I should  join. 

I had  the  mental  frame  of  mind  that  successes  came 
because  I belonged  to  the  right  church. 

That  idea  of  success(12)  had  been  ’drummed’  into  me 
by  my  mother;  getting  ahead  in  the  world,  and  all  that. 

By  the  time  I was  13  all  was  pretty  cut  and  dried,  all 
about  Heaven  and  Hell,  get  along,  etc.  I was  pretty  smug. 
I never  read  the  whole  Bible  but  I read  a lot  in  the 
Bible;  the  old  Hebraic  laws,  the  customs  of  Jewish  people. 
Every  woman  who  bore  a child  committed  a sin;  the  proce- 
dures of  purif ication( 13) ; bearing  a child  a sin,  not 
aware  of  sex  intercourse. 


10.  "Hate  myself.’,'  This  was  partly  the  normal  result  of 
the  frustrating  experience  of  CPS  and  partly  the  result 
of  his  inner  conflict  over  ideals  and  reality.  The 
"even"  myself  is  revealing. 

11.  "Economic  lacing."  It  was  all  right  for  her  to 
support  the  family,  but  when  she  decided  to  do  something 
to  advance  herself,  the  threat  to  success  is  ominous. 

12.  "Success."  He  admits  the  extent  of  his  success  motif, 
extending  even  to  church,  and  recognizes  its  handicap, 

but  puts  the  blame  for  it  on  his  mother. 

13.  "Purification."  His  first  interest  in  reading  the 
Bible  lay  in  the  "unreadable"  stories  of  the  0.  T. 
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I took  what  I read  quite  literally;  consequently  the 
Ten  Commandments  taken  literally — ’Thou  shalt  not 
kill’(l4).  I can  remember  the  impression  made  on  me  by 
the  dramatic  delivery  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  The  Old 
Testament  stood  for  the  law  of  the  land,  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned. 

R.  Suppose  we  now  turn  to  the  experiences  which  you 
feel  have  meaning  in  relation  to  your  pacifism. 

C.  I can  remember  as  a very  young  child,  Smedley 
Butler,  the  fighting  Quaker,  tried  traffic  control  in 
Philadelphia  by  a light  on  the  City  Hall.  It  didn’t  work 
very  well.  G-en.  Butler — always  ’G-en.” — was  unusual  for 
a Quaker.  I had  thought  all  Quakers (15)  had  died  off. 

I can’t  say  I remem.ber  anything  too  specifically.  Oh 
there  were  the  usual  kid  games;  we  played  the  storming 
of  Quebec (16)  constantly.  One  side  got  on  top  of  a high 
bank;  the  other  side  stormed  up,  using  mud  balls.  We 
would  play  until  time  to  go  home. 

I have  alv^ays  remembered  G-ray’s  "Elegy” ( 1?) ; "the 
paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave".  Our  teacher  tried 
to  draw  a moral  out  of  that.  That  was  sometime  before 
the  sixth  grade.  And  when  we  had  it  in  High  School,  I 
came  back  again  to  the  same  idea. 


14.  "Thou  shalt  not  kill".  The  dramatic  deliverance  of 
this  made  a deep  emotional  impression  upon  him. 

15.  "Quakers."  When  asked  for  experiences  leading  to 
pacifist  decision,  an  intellectual  explanation  must  be 
given.  He  now  knows  the  importance  of  Quakers,  but  the 
early  experience  was  rather  cloudy. 

16.  "storming  of  Quebec."  This,  too,  is  rather  remote, 
but  indicates  unwillingness  or  inability  to  deal  with 
feelings.  This  was,  evidently,  a gam.e,  with  few  rules 
and  requiring  little  skill,  played  at  the  time  by  that 
group.  He  merely  joined. 

17.  "Gray’s  Elegy^. " This  is  a classical  quotation;  but 
it  shows  the  deep  emotional  influence  of  easily  remembered 
phrases.  This  phrase,  "the  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the 
grave"  and  "Thou  shalt  not  kill"  could  exert  tremendous 
influence  in  the  life  of  any  person  who  accepted  them  and 
repeated  them  often. 
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R.  Do  you  remember  how  you  felt  about  this  Quebec 
game? 

C.  Oh,  it  was  Just  a game.  We  kept  doing  the  same 
(18)  thing;  ending  Just  the  sarnie.  Both  G-enerals  died,  you 
Imow;  so  when  it  was  about  time  to  go  home,  we  would  work 
it  out  so  that  the  side  below  would  get  up  the  embank- 
ment, both  leaders  would  die;  nobody  had  been  hurt;  we 
had  had  a good  time;  and  we  would  all  go  home.  We  were 
always  playing  war  games. 

In  Junior  High  School  I had  a history  teacher  who  said 
that  wars  and  battles  were  the  least  important  things 
in  history. 

% 

R.  You  think  that  influenced  you? 

C.  I saw  that  the  so-called  causes  of  war  are  Just 
the  match  to  the  powder  keg. 

How  do  you  want  to  do  this? (19) 

In  H.  S.  I formed  friends  with  a fellov/  who  was  a 
Quaker.  It  was  our  family  custom  to  go  to  the  south 
Jersey  shore  in  the  summer.  I met  him  and  his  mother  on 
the  Board  Walk.  His  mother  is  the  kind  who  wants  people 
to  think  things  out(20).  This  friendship  exists  today. 

She  v;ould  insist:  What  do  you  think?  By  the  Socratic 
method  we  began  to  explore.  My  family  was  Presbyterian. 

She  was  the  first  to  present  the  problem  of  peace.  Up 
to  then,  I had  accepted  the  authorities  rather  than  tried 
to  think  for  myself. 

R.  You  were  with  the  boy  a lot? 

C.  We  were  together  in  the  Junior  year  quite  a lot.  . . 
He  was  given  a 4F, 


l6.  *'Kept  doing  the  same."  He  reveals  a deep  feeling  that 
war  is  Just  doing  the  sam.e  thing  over  and  over  again--the 
futility  of  war. 

19.  "How  do  you  want  to  do  this?"  This  is  resistance  to 
the  suggestion  that  he  show  Influences.  So  he  continues 
with  factual  material. 

20.  "Thinks  things  out."  Courage  to  challenge  the  axiom 
is  essential  for  pacifism.  He  came  to  the  time,  rather 
late,  when  he  "tried  to  think  for  himself". 
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R,  ’ffhat  was  his  own  view  about  the  war? 

G.  He  demanded  4F  every  time  he  appeared. 

R.  Your  association  with  him  was  intimate ( 21) ? 

C.  We  used  to  talk  over  all  kinds  of  stuff.  Ruskin, 
Emerson.  We  questioned( 22) , "Self  Reliance".  I began  to 
question  the  whole  Presbyterian  structure.  He  was  having 
the  same  trouble  with  the  Society  of  Friends.  Later  in 
College  I came  back  to  a firm  foundation. 

In  H.S.  I was  a co-sponsor  of  the  debate  club.  We 
had  one  on  capital  punishment;  learned  a lot.  It 
introduced  the  whole  problem  of  taking  life(23).  I was 
impressed  with  the  statement,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill." 

That  debate  took  a month;  it  was  all  extra  curricular. 

But  I learned  something  and  gained  skill  in  argument. 

I remember  that  I felt  a vast  number  of  irresponsible 
people  had  no  right  to  say  anything.  A few  people  run 
things(24);  if  they  want  war  they  have  the  right  to 
decide.  But  in  school  we  had  assemblies  every  morning. 

A woman  spoke  on  war.  Wars  are  generated  by  the  cap- 
italists-industrialists  to  accomplish  their  purposes. 

They  were  actually  fomenting  wars  to  sell  munitions. 

She  cited  the  example  of  the  Spanish  War  and  Hearst.  . . 

I don't  know  that  I believed  it;  thought  it  may  have 
been  all  right  for  a few  to  amass  wealth. 

R.  Your  pacifistic  convictions  came  late  in  your 
experiences? 

G.  I think  thev  did.  I questioned  everythingC 25) 

21. . "Tntimate. ' The  influence  of  the  boy's  mother 
was  very  important  but  the  boy  provided  the  support  of 
friendship. 

22.  "We  questioned."  This  support  of  a friend  was 
enough  to  give  Case  C conf idence--he  began  to  revolt  in 
earnest.  This  emotional  experience  was  an  essential 
step  in  his  Journey  toward  pacifism. 

23.  "Problem  of  taking  life."  Here  again  the  quotation, 
"Thou  shalt  not  kill"  is  seen  to  be  important  but  it  is 
here  part  of  a larger  and  even  more  highly  emotional 
setting.  Participation  in  a debate  frequently  leads  to 

new  or  deeper  convictions. 

24.  "A  few  people  run  things."  He  must  be  in  that 
small  group. 

25.  "Questioned  everything."  The  adolescent  revolt 
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When  I was  around  17;  some  things  survived,  others  died 
off  later  on.  In  1938,  I clenched  the  deal.  It  was  the 
Czechoslovakia  incident.  The  newspapers  were  talking 
of  war;  I had  a feeling  that  things  had  changed  from 
what  I was  used  to.  Fortuitously,  my  friend  invited  me 
to  attend  a Friends  convention  in  Md.  It  was  less  than 
two  weeks  but  it  was  a very  moving  experience ( 26) . I 
decided  to  join  the  Society  of  Friends  when  I could.  My 
father  was  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  idea 
of  breaking  was  tough.  The  actual  break  came  when  the 
war  started;  we  repealed  the  embargo,  traded  fifty 
destroyers  and  enacted  conscription. 

C.  My  work  in  college  was  more  in  the  nature  of 
research  than  examinations.  My  special  field  was  insur- 
ance--and  that  is  largely  research. 

R.  You  were  interested  in  the  research  angle? 

C.  Much  more  than  examinations.  There  a student  was 
exempt  from  final  exam,  on  the  basis  of  grades;  after  I 
had  taken  a few  examinations ( 2?) , I thought  it  would  be 
a good  idea  to  get  exempt.  In  corporation  in  finance, 
for  example,  I took  two  courses  and  my  grades  went  down. 
The  third  course  I dug  in  and  made  an  A. 

R.  You  liked  the  study  there? 

C.  Not  so  much  at  first.  In  the  lower  courses  you 
have  instructors  but  in  the  higher  courses  we  would  get 
the  professors,  who  made  up  the  courses,  and  then  the 
work  would  make  sense. 

R.  What  did  you  like  best? 


was  through. 

26.  "A  very  moving  experience."  Hints  are  all  Case  C 
ever  gives  but  here  is  the  hint  of  a genuine  decision 
made  under  the  impact  of  a religious  emotional  experience. 

27.  "Examinations."  He  enjoyed  research — the  pursuit  of 
truth  was  thrilling,  but  he  disliked  to  be  "checked  up  on" 
by  an  examination.  Here  again  is  the  drive  to  excel.. 
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C.  Especially  the  work  of  two  profs  who  were  wrestlers. 
They  were  apostles  of  the  strenuous  life. (28)  One  would 
sit  in  front  of  an  open  v/indow,  in  his  shirt  sleeves, 
even  in  the  winter  time.  He  explained  in  *38  the  present 
war;  he  was  so  very  casual  about  it. 

R.  He  thought  it  was  economically  inevitable? 

C.  He  felt  we  had  to  get  into  war  with  Nazi  G-ermany. 

He  probably  thought  it  was  as  much  our  fault  as  the 
others.  He  seemed  to  think  it  was  all  a bunch  of  damn 
foolishness( 29)  but  we  were  a bunch  of  damned  fools. 

R.  Do  you  think  his  ideals  and  attitudes  affected  you? 

C.  He  was  a rebel(30)  in  capitalistic  finance  circles. 
He  didn’t  think  war  was  a smart  thing  but  inevitable. 

R.  Inevitable--to  save  our  economic  system? 

C.  That  is  the  foolish  thing--to  risk  everything 
you’ve  got  and  spend  all  you  can  get  for  destruction.  If 
you  could  do  the  production  in  peace  time  that  is  possi- 
ble in  war  time  it  would  care  for  the  causes  of  war. 

R.  Why  can’t  we? 


28.  "Apostles  of  the  strenuous  life.”  Case  C was  in- 
fluenced by  the  successful  persons,  even  though  they  had 
succeeded  only  in  living  strenuously. 

29.  "A  bunch  of  damned  foolishness.”  This  verbage  has 
been  retained--the  sole  instance  of  its  use — because  here 
is  Case  C’s  basis  for  pacifism.  War  is  foolishness;  we 
were  fools.  All  the  drive  in  his  life  had  been  toward  the 
academic,  the  reasonable,  the  rational.  The  one  thing  he 
could  never  emotionally  do  was  to  engage  in  foolishness. 

He  uses  these  phrases  as  descriptive  of  the  professor ’ s 
attitude;  they  were  basically  his  own. 

30.  "Rebel.”  If  this  professor-hero  could  rebel  against 
the  capitalistic  doctrines,  Case  C. could  rebel  against 
participation  in  war. 
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G,  We  are  an  uncharitable ( 31)  bunch,  even  in  our  own 
nation.  We  have  no  great  national  conscience.  Look  at 
the  anti-lynching  bill;  there  ought  not  even  to  be  any 
question  about  that  in  a country  with  a conscience.  Or 
labor’s  salary.  Higher  wages  should  help  the  indus- 
trialist. 

R.  But  he  says  higher  wages  raise  the  price  of  the 
product  and  then  he  loses  in  the  competition. 

C.  The  real  labor  trouble  comes  in  fields  where  there 
is  no  real  competition  in  price,  like  automobiles,  for 
instance.  The  price  is  set  by  the  big  companies  and  no 
attempt  to  sell  a car  because  it  is  cheaper;  the  sales- 
man sells  cars  by  the  gadgets.  Of  course  it  is  the 
distribution  which  is  difficult,  not  the  production. 
That's  why  this  wage  'sqawk'  doesn't  make  sense (32). 

R.  You're  really  interested  in  these  problems,  yet 
you  have  decided  upon  some  other  field. 

C.  I'm  very  interested  as  it  relates  to  the  well- 
being of  people (33).  We  do  our  best  job  of  education 
in  the  realm  of  the  material. 

R.  You  refer  to  national  advertising? 

C.  Yes,  but  not  just  that;  the  whole  job  of  selling 
ideas  to  people.  Look  at  education  and  marriage.  . . . 

I guess  I was  thinking  too  much  about  Freud:  he  was 
scrupulous  about  following  the  facts. 

R.  Yes,  but  to  Freud  the  important  factors  of  the 
subject's  early  experiences  were  the  feelings  connected 
with  them. 


"31^  “uncharitable. " The  mass  of  people  are  not  really 
Christian;  some  one  must  have  a conscience. 

32.  "Doesn't  make  sense."  This  is  only  saying  that  he 
knows  more;  he  is  able  to  pass  judgment  on  the  sensible- 
ness of  everything. 

33.  "Well-being  of  people."  This  comes  to  another  great 
drive  in  his  life;  but  it  is  an  exceedingly  significant 
revelation  of  deep  desire  for  superiority. 
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G.  I hadn't  got  quite  the  idea.  I think  I can  recall 
a lot  of  that  sort  of  stuff. 

I remember  we  used  to  buy  live  chickens  and  father 
would  kill  them.  I was  awfully  small  when  this  happened. 

My  father  usually  killed  them  by  putting  a knife  down 
their  throat.  This  time  he  cut  its  head  off  and  it 
started  to  run  around.  He  didn’t  know  how  to  keep  them 
from  'flopping';  I had  an  aunt  who  knew(34)  the  system. 

But  here  was  this  headless  chicken  running  around  and  I 
remember  following  it  saying,  "Poor  chickie,  poor  chickie." 

I always  thought  life  had  magic(35)»  If  you  took  all 
the  chemicals  in  a man  and  put  them  together  you  wouldn't 
have  a living  man  because  here's  a dead  man  who  has  all 
those  chemicals.  You  shouldn't  kill  what  you  can't  make. 

We  can  reproduce ( 36)  our  kind.  Our  best  minds  can't 
explain  life. 

The  sacredness  of  life(37)  — I've  always  felt  it.  As 
a little  kid  I'd  ask,  "Are  these  plants  alive?"  Now 
I've  seen  dead  men  taken  apart  but  I don't  lose  my 
reverence  for  life. 

As  a child  any  kind  of  cut  or  bruise  hurt  a lot--I 
had  a low  threshold  of  pain(38);  not  so  much  now.  As  a 
child  I would  have  a sinking  feeling  in  my  stomach  if  I 
hurt  myself.  ...  We  wouldn't  tell  lies.  . . . Would  you 
be  interested  in  dreams(39)?  I have  had  a few  recurrent 


3^.  "He  didn't  know  how."  Repeatedly,  there  are  evidences 
of  his  ambivalent  attitude  towards  his  father.  Even  his 
aunt  would  know;  but  not  his  father. 

35«  "Life  had  magic."  He  had  a complete  intellectual 
scheme  to  support  'Thou  shalt  not  kill'. 

36.  "Reproduce."  From  childhood  he  had  had  an  absorbing 
interest  in  the  secrets  of  reproduction;  but  our  best 
minds  could  not  explain  it.  He  would  know  it,  if  they 
could. 

37 • "Sacredness  of  life."  This  magic  of  life  is  a 
sacred  thing. 

38.  "Low  threshold  of  pain."  This  is  related  to  an  over- 
concern for  self. 

39.  "Recurrent  dream,"  It  was  little  brother  whose  head 
went  right  into  the  chain  drive-- sibling  rivalry.  The  con- 
cern for  each  other  is  defense;  the  crying  is  abhorrence 

of  injury. 
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ones.  One  that  I had  many  times  was  of  an  accident.  It 
took  place  at  the  corner  near  our  house;  no  real  curb  but 
a lot  of  big  stones.  Brother  was  riding  on  a kiddie  car; 
knitted  woolen  suit,  hat  with  tassle  on  top.  Just  as  he 
reached  the  curb  along  came  a big  Atlantic  tank  truck 
with  a chain  drive.  Ke  fell  off  the  kiddie  car  and  his 
head  went  right  into  the  chain  drive;  then  I would  *wake 
up'.  He  fell  off  his  high  chair  one  time  and  cut  his 
head.  I cried  louder  than  he.  We  had  quite  a concern 
for  one  another. 

But  when  they  talk  about  the  pacifist  position  I 
think  it  is  just  a trap  when  they  say,  You're  afraid  to 
fight.  I would  say.  Yes;  and  so  is  every  one  else.  Look 
at  the  psychoneurotic  breaks;  fellows  who  were  afraid  but 
thought  no  one  else  was  and  just  couldn't  stand  it. 

Of  course  I'm  afraid  to  fight(40). 

C.  My  pacifism  is  the  result  of  my  thinking( 41) . I 
have  hunted  out  the  facts  and  made  my  decision  accordingly- 
some  minds  just  cannot  grasp  the  facts.  I don't  know 
whether  they  cannot  or  will  not.  I think  it  is  just 
sheer  inabilitv.  ...  I don't  think  criminals  ought  to 
be  punishsd(42) . 

R.  Ever?  in  any  way?  under  any  circumstances? 

C.  It  is  the  old  'eye  for  an  eye'  idea  and  the  notion 
that  punishment  will  keep  the  person  from  doing  it  in  the 
future  and  will  keep  others  from  doing.it.  I feel  that 
what’s  back  of  punishment  is  revenge;  other  explanations 
are  rationalizations. 

R.  By  day-dreaming  is  meant  phantsy,  the  unreal 
solving  of  problems,  the  wasting  of  time. 

40.  '‘Afraid  to  fight."  War  is  foolishness;  any  rational 
being  should  have  a fear  of  doing  the  utterly  silly  thing, 
especially  when  self-injury  is  probable.  There  is  no 
humiliation  in  being  afraid  to  fight,  because  everyone  is. 

41.  "Pacifism  is  the  result  of  thinking."  Everything 
must  be  explained,  must  be  intelligent,  reasonable.  The 
only  reason  everyone  in  the  world  isn't  a pacifist  is 
that  they  cannot  think  as  he  can. 

42.  "Punished."  Men  in  CPS  are  being  punished;  society 
is  taking  out  its  revenge  on  them  because  they  have 
found  a better  way. 
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C.  Some  fellows  seem  to  get  more  done  than  I do (43). 

My  wife  tells  me  that  when  she  drove  a tractor  she  would 
direct  her  thinking,  conjugate  French  verbs,  learn 
poetry,  and  so  on.  I am  afraid  I do  not  do  that  sort  of 
thing.  I suppose  it  makes  a difference  what  you're  doing. 

R.  What  did  the  day-dreaming  mean  to  you? 

C.  Well,  when  thinking  takes  a humorous  angle  and  I 
laugh.  I was  washing  dishes.  We  had  just  had  a phone 
call  that  my  grandmother  had  died(44).  We  had  also  just 
received  the  report  on  a ZT  test  that  my  wife  is  pregnant. 
And  I thought  that  the  "Chinee”  would  say  that  the  old 
had  gone  to  make  room  for  the  new  which  was  coming;  and 
I laughed. 

C.  As  a child  we  went  to  Sunday  School.  I kept  good 
behavior.  As  a child  I usually  did  what  was  expected 
of  me (45). 

R.  What  do  you  remember  about  joining  the  Church? 

C.  I decided  I was  going  to  join  the  Church.  I was 
not  pulled  in  on  any  emotional  basis.  It  was  something 
I wanted  to  do  in  order  to  fulfill  an  obligation.  After 
that,  every  success  was  attributed  to  the  fact  that  I 


43.  "Get  more  done  than  I do."  The  badge  of  success — 
such  a powerful  force  in  C's  life--is  getting  things  done; 
but  he  becomes  defensive  with  the  very  weak  statement 

'I  suppose  it  makes  a difference  what  you're  doing'. 

44.  "Grandmother  had  died."  Life  has  magic  in  it;  it 
follows  a normal  course;  killing  in  war  is  abnormal. 

Life  will  maintain  its  balance.  The  taking  away  of  the 
previous  generation  v/hich  had  made  so  many  mistakes, 
makes  room  for  the  new  generat ion--we  will  do  better. 

45.  "Did  what  was  expected  of  me."  In  childhood  he  was 
compelled  to  conform;  the  revolt  later  was,  therefore,  all 
the  more  radical.  Pacifism  is  an  expression  of  revolt 
against  doing  what  is  expected. 
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belonged  to  the  right  Church(46).  I was  anxious  for 
our  Presbytery  to  take  the  pacifist  stand.  It  ''fussled*'. 
I was  pretty  disgusted.  The  Bible  plainly  says,  "Thou 
Shalt  not  kill."  I told  the  minister  that  that  didn’t 
make  sense(47)  to  me;  that  it  was  the  straddling  of  the 
issue. 

By  that  time  I had  come  to  see  a lot  of  objections  in 
Presbyterian  belief.  I couldn’t  see  anything  to  the 
virgin  birth — in  a category  with  medieval  arguments. 

The  idea  of  the  resurrection  was  the  same  to  me.  Well, 
he  had  said  that  he  was  an  organization  man.  That  didn’t 
make  sense  either;  but  later  I came  to  see  that  he  was 
what  you  would  call  a "company  man".  His  theology  didn’t 
seem  to  be  worth  an  awful  lot(48). 

I find  inconsistencies  in  the  Friends  also.  I have 
been  disappointed  again.  It  has  been  a little  harder 
to  take  this  time(49).  . . . The  Church  I grev/  up  in  let 
me  down  when  I faced  the  situation  regarding  war.  Really 
there  was  conflict  before  that  regarding  the  virgin 
birth  (and  other  ideas  like  that). 

Seems  I'm  devoting  a lot  of  time  to  this;  but  it  took 
a lot  of  time  then,  too(50). 

Father  had  sample  books  stacked  up  to  throw  away.  He 
told  me  to  take  whatever  I wanted.  I took  a book  on 
evolution.  I read  a lot  as  a sixth  and  seventh  grader. 


46^  ''Belonged  to  the  right  Church."  From  pretty  early 
in  childhood  comes  this  insistence  in  being  with  the 
"right"  group  so  that  life  will  be  successful. 

47.  "Didn’t  make  sense."  He  had  met  his  obligation  by 
joining  the  Church,  then  it  failed  him  because  its 
refusal  to  see  the  plain  implication  of  "Thou  shalt  not 
kill"  did  not  make  sense. 

48.  "His  theology  didn’t  seem  to  be  worth  a lot."  Case  C 
passed  judgment  on  parents,  society,  church,  minister. 

His  moral  judgment  is  superior  to  that  of  any  one  or  any 
group  which  disagrees  with  him. 

49.  "Friends."  He  had  held  them  as  ideal,  but  they,  too, 
do  not  measure  up  to  his  superior  knowledge  of  ri^ht. 

50.  "Took  a lot  of  time."  It  was  the  long  road  of  ration- 
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I cut  out  nude  pictures  and  put  them  in  the  evolution 
hookC 51) --a  place  for  taboos. 

C.  My  eyes  are  funny,  they  don't  both  work  at  the 
same  time.  Therefore,  I cannot  judge  distance.  I 
could  never  catch  or  throw  a ball  accurately.  I did 
all  right  in  touch  football  and  games  we  made  up,  but 
no  good  in  fast  games;  therefore,  I read  a lot.  I 
had  a bike  and  rode  alone (52)  out  in  the  country.  I 
liked  that. 


alization  based  upon  conflict  with  all  authority 
outside  of  self- 

51.  "In  the  evolution  book."  Religious  ideas, 
scientific  theories,  sex  expressions  are  all  taboo.  He 
revolted  against  the  evils  of  society  but  could  not, 
because  of  his  self-regard,  bring  himself  to  do  any- 
thing about  it. 

52.  "Rode  alone."  Everything  had  failed  him,  sports, 
religion,  individuals,  groups,  the  world;  therefore, 
he  withdrew. 
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CHAPTER  V 


CASE  STUDIES  D,  E,  AND  F 
I.  CASE  STUDY  D 

1.  Life  history A The  youngest  man  studied  was  Case 
D.  He  was  in  his  early  twenties;  a bit  shy  and  retiring; 
definitely  of  the  dreamer  or  artistic  type.  His  interests 
were  those  which  could  be  followed  in  solitude,  such  as 
crafts,  music,  and  swimming.  He  had  completed  three  years 
in  college.  In  childhood  he  had  played  with  his  younger 
brother  in  what  appears  to  have  been  a creative  type  of  play. 

He  first  knew  of  conscientious  objection  to  war  when  he  was 
about  18  years  of  age  and  determined  to  be  a CO  about  two 
years  later,  shortly  before  he  was  drafted. 

He  grew  up  in  a broken  home  and  received  much  attention 
from  his  mother.  His  father  had  been  in  the  first  World  War 
and  had  continued  to  exalt  war,  but  the  son  had  been  influenced 
more  by  the  mother's  opposition  to  all  the  father  stood  for 
than  by  his  father's  glorification  of  war.  Case  D.  had  joined 
the  church  apparently  without  deep  emotional  experience  but 
later  he  had  become  quite  active  in  the  Young  Peoples'  or- 
ganization and  had  had  a profound  religious  experience.  He 
believed  that  his  mother  and  his  minister  had  influenced  him 
most  in  his  pacifist  stand. 
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There  was  very  little  that  was  unusual  or  of  importance 
in  the  scores  on  the  psychological  tests  taken  by  Case  D. 

These  scores  indicate  that  he  had  made  very  acceptable  social 

TABLE  VIII 


Scores  for  Case  D. 


Bell 

Home 

Health 

Social 

Emo  t * 1 

Total 

Score 

7 

8 

4 

1 

20 

Allport 

The  or 

Econ 

Aesth 

Social 

Polit 

Rel 

Score 

33 

18 

35 

29 

18 

47 

Minnesota 

Part  I 

Part  II 

Part  III 

Part  IV 

Part  V 

Percentile 

35 

83 

38 

73 

4 

Bernreuter 

B1 

B2 

B3 

B4 

FI 

F2 

Percentile 

79 

70 

84 

68 

67 

54 

and  emotional  adjustment  (Bell  and  Minnesota  Parts  II  and  IV): 
that  his  cynicism  and  radicalism  were  even  a bit  more  extreme 
than  was  true  for  the  group  as  a whole.  There  is  nothing 
especially  significant,  however,  about  these  two  observations. 
His  score  of  47  on  Religious  in  the  Allport  is  to  be  noted, 
for  it  is  not  only  near  the  highest  score  made  by  any  man 
in  the  entire  group  but  it  is  in  close  proximity  to  the 
average  made  on  this  item  by  theological  students.  These 
facts,  plus  the  further  fact  of  the  absence  of  extreme  scores. 
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indicate  that  Case  D was  a normal,  wholesome  yoimg  man, 
sensitive,  artistic,  disgusted  with  society  as  it  is,  but  a 
mystic  who  had  related  himself  to  an  idealized  world* 


2.  Record  of  interviews. 

Case  D.  I supposed  you  would  start  with  the  family  back*#* 
ground  and  I had  been  thinking  about  that.  Well,  here 
goes.* 

Mother  was  very  young  when  she  married.  She  had  known 
father  in  high  school  but  he  had  been  over-seas.  He  was 
wounded  on  Armistice  Day.  He  came  home  with  a chest-full 
of  medals.  I guess  they  married  before  the  excitement 
of  his  return  wore  off.  There  certainly  was  very  little 
of  spiritual  or  intellectual  fellowship.  They  were 
married  in  1920.  I was  born  in  1922.  Mother  got  a 
divorce  when  I was  five. 

Researcher.  What  happened  to  your  father? 

D.  Oh,  he  remarried  and  is  now  in  the  Seabees.  He 
continued  to  live  in  the  same  city.  He  would  come  to 
see  us  twice  a week.  He  was  very  active  in  the  V.F.W. 

Oh,  he  was  quite  a * war-boy*. 

R.  To  see  *us'?  You  were  not  the  only  child? 

D.  I have  a brother.  He  was  born  in  1924. 

R.  '/Hiat  did  your  mother  do? 

D.  Mother  was  very  quiet.  She  worked  for  awhile  in 
a department  store;  then  in  the  Library.  She  has  worked 
there  ever  since.  However,  a year  ago  she  came  here.  I 
had  discovered  when  I had  gone  out  to  see  her  that  she 
had  some  marked  neurotic  symptoms.  She  was  having 
trouble — menopause,  and  I don*t  know  what  all.  While 
here  she  developed  a psychosis  and  finally  was  taken  to 
the  State  Hospital.  There  she  was  given  the  shock  treat- 
ment. She  made  two  attempts  at  suicide.  But  she  was 
released  about  the  middle  of  March  and  has  returned  home. 
She  is  now  living  with  her  brother. 

It  is  quite  a family (1).  There  are  two  brothers  and 
"Tt~ls  quite  a family."  Case  D sees  the  emotional 
instability  of  those  around  him  and  evidently  presents 
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three  sisters  in  it.  Besides  mother,  there  is  a famous 
doctor;  another  brother  who  is  a grocer;  a sister  who 
has  been  a librarian  all  her  life,  never  married;  and 
another  sister  had  had  an  unfortunate  love  affair  and 
has  been  a hospital  case.  She  is  definitely  a hypochon- 
driac. 


R.  You  said  it  was  quite  a family. 

D.  Oh  yes,  and  that  isn't  all.  My  grandmother  had 
quite  a life.  Right  after  her  divorce  mother  moved  to 
the  old  home  to  live  with  her  mother  and  two  sisters. 

My  grandmother  figured  quite  a bit  in  my  early  life. 

R.  In  what  ways? 

D,  She  would  take  care  of  us  while  mother  and  her 
sisters( 2) --v/ell,  one  of  them — ^worked.  But  grandmother 
was  all  right.  She  had  insight  and  she  was  cultured. 

But  she  had  had  a hard  life.  Her  husband  had  been  rather 
successful,  but  lost  all  his  money  in  gold  mine  specula- 
tion and  then  died  of  drink. 

R.  What  about  your  relationship  with  your  grandmother? 

D.  Oh,  it  was  very  pleasant.  She  was  a good  disciplin- 
arian. She  didn't  spoil  us.  G-randmother  died  when  I 
was  sixteen. 

R.  How  did  you  feel  about  your  family? 

D.  The  divorce  bothered  me  a lot(3).  You  see,  my 
father  didn't  live  at  my  house.  I was  part  of  a fine 
gang  in  the  neighborhood;  they  all  had  fathers  at  home. 

I never  mentioned  divorce  until  after  I had  graduated 
from  high  school.  Of  course  I saw  my  father.  He  came 
regularly  on  Wednesday  nights  and  frequently  on  Sundays. 

He  urged  us  to  draw.  I want  to  be  an  artist.  He  would 


the  facts  with  the  thought  that  they  had  important  bearing 
on  his  own  development. 

2.  "While  mother  and  sisters."  He  grew  up  in  a pre- 
dominately feminine  environment. 

5.  "The  divorce  bothered  me."  He  suffered  severe 
emotional  strain  because  of  the  divorce. 
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take  us  for  rides  on  Saturdays  or  Sundays.  He  introduced 
us  to  soldier  affairs(4).  He  had  left  before  I was 
drafted  but  our  relationship  had  become  less  intimate 
and  I had  never  discussed  any  of  my  ideas  with  him.  . . 

Our  neighborhood  gang  played  war,  cops  and  robbers,  etc. 
There  was  obvious  reluctance  on  mother's  part  regarding 
guns  and  such  games.  After  a 'bloody*  game,  she  would 
take  me  to  her  room  and  lecture  me  about  it. 

R.  Yet  you  took  her  side? 

D.  Certainly  in  later  years,  I felt  that  mother  was 
right(5).  I didn't  know  much  about  their  divorce  until 
just  recently,  but  I knew  that  they  would  get  so  mad  they 
wouldn't  speak  to  each  other  for  two  weeks  at  a time. 

R.  Tell  me  about  your  brother. 

D.  He's  just  a big  hulking  brute.  1 was  the  favored 
son(6),  especially  by  my  father.  My  brother  was  probably 
unwanted.  He  probably  felt  like  the  under-dog,  rejected. 
He  was  never  as  spectacular  as  I was.  I drew,  and  all 
that,  better  than  he.  We  had  a fine  play  life  together. 

We  drew  together,  would  tell  stories  with  our  drawings, 
did  clay  modelling,  played  with  an  electric  train.  I 
excelled  in  art.  In  the  gang  I was  more  successful.  I 
was  older  and  he  lacked  coordination. 

R.  What  about  your  religious  connections? 

D.  Oh,  there  was  the  formality  of  going  to  Church 
with  mother.  After  her  divorce  she  attended  a Methodist 
Church  because  the  preacher  was  a school  mate  of  hers. 

I attended  there,  too,  and  got  drawn  into  the  youth  pro- 
gram, district  and  Conference  office,  etc.  It  was  there 
that  I got  the  'push'  toward  pacifism(7). 

" Soldier  affairs."  The  father  tried  to  influence  him, 
but  the  home  influences  were  stronger, 

5.  "Mothor  was  right."  This  is  an  indication  of  his 
rejection  of  father  and  identification  with  mother. 

6.  "The  favored  son."  In  every  way  he  was  superior  to 
his  brother. 

7.  "Push  toward  pacifism,"  The  encouragement  and  support 
needed  to  produce  a pacifist  came  by  way  of  the  church. 
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R,  Suppose  you  tell  me  about  that* 

D*  Well,  I feel  that  I went  into  the  Young  Peoples* 
Movement  (Methodist)  in  order  to  gain  a better  ad Jus t- 
ment(8).  I had  matured  socially  and  physically  very 
slowly.  High  School  dances,  boy-girl  relations  were 
never  very  successful.  I did  not  do  much  in  clubs — 
held  only  minor  offices.  I never  felt  very  confident 
of  my  own  ability. 

R,  How,  then,  did  you  get  to  be  a leading  officer 
in  the  church  youth  work? 

D.  Oh,  the  minister--the  one  I told  you  about--kept 
hanging  around,  needling  me  to  stay  with  the  youth  group. 
He  gave  me  opportunities  to  speak  to  the  congregation; 

I*d  give  the  sermon  for  youth  Sunday,  and  things  like 
that.  I found  my  prestige  growing(9)  and  I liked  that. 
The  feeling  of  being  a big  frog  in  the  little  puddle  of 
the  local  Church  was  enjoyable.  The  business  of  helping 
people  attracted  me.  When  I went  out  on  a M.Y.  Caravan, 

I signed  up  for  community  service(lO)  first  and  then  for 
world  friendship.  I finally  had  to  take  the  latter  but 
I was  more  interested  in  the  other. 

R.  Where  did  peace  come  in  on  all  of  this? 

D.  Oh,  our  preacher  would  occasionally  preach  a 
'corking*  sermon  on  anti-war,  disarmaments,  etc.  Mother 
would  approve.  I liked  the  preacher  and  I wanted  to  do 
what  mother  wanted(ll).  ...  At  about  that  time  the 


'^Adjustment. " He  recognized  the  retarded  socializa- 
tion and  early  lack  of  self-confidence. 

9.  "G-rowing  prestige."  The  satisfaction  of  achievement 
increased  his  confidence  in  self. 

10.  "Community  service."  This  meant  the  desire  to  do 
things. 

11.  "Wanted  to  do  what  mother  wanted."  Here  again,  is 
evidence  of  strong  mother  attachment. 
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Church  was  canvassing  all  young  people  to  sign  "Never  go  to 
war" (12)  cards.  During  Institute  week,  I took  a class 
on  international  relations  and  the  cards  were  passed  out. 


I signed  one 

of 

them. 

R. 

When 

was 

that? 

D. 

The  summer  of  1939,  I 

think.  Maybe,  1940. 

R. 

Yes. 

D. 

Then, 

as 

I got  worked 

into  leadership( 13)  in 

District  and  Conference,  I read  more  about  it  and  became 
even  more  interested. 

In  the  University,  I took  a course  in  history,  using 
Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  History  of  Western  Civilization,  and 
in  that  I decided  that  war  was  not  a very  good  way  to 
settle  things.  That  book  is  a wonder;  it  made  quite  an 
impression  on  me.  I came  to  feel  that  war  certainly 
hadn't  contributed  what  it  set  out  to  do.  ...  I felt 
that  I was  very  im.mature  as  a college  freshman.  I didn't 
move  much  socially.  I applied  myself (14)  especially  to 
that  history  course.  I enjoyed  talking  about  it.  I did 
a little  tutoring  of  the  less  successful  boys.  ...  In 
the  summer  of  1942,  I was  on  the  Youth  Caravan.  We  spent 
one  week  in  each  town.  I had  world  friendship.  I used 
the  Delaware  Conference,  Just  and  Durable  Peace.  I 
taught  classes  in  it,  made  speeches  about  it;  I was  really 
full  of  the  stuff. 

R.  Is  that  how  you  decided? 

D.  No,  I had  decided  beforeCl5)  then* 

12.  '’Never  go  to  war."  The  first  registered  decision  to 
be  a conscientious  objector  to  war  was  made  in  a religious 
environment  as  a part  of  a definite  religious  experience. 

13.  "Worked  into  leadership."  His  decision  became 
fortified  through  responsibility. 

14.  "l  applied  myself."  With  feelings  of  immaturity,  re- 
tardation socially,  he  withdrew  to  a study  of  history;  but 
there  he  found  the  factual  background  necessary  for  the 
support  of  his  CO  decision. 

15.  '*I  had  decided  before."  His  leadership  in  the  caravan 
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R.  You  find  it  interesting? 

D.  Not  only  that,  but  doing  it  probably  helps  me(l6), 

R.  All  of  what  we  have  been  saying  indicates  quite  a 
considerable  amount  of  strain  on  your  part.  Fink, 

Release  from  Nervous  Tension,  suggests  that  all  of  us 
need  to  know  how  to  relax, 

D.  That’s  a great  book. 

R.  You’ve  read  it? 

D,  Yes.  I read  it  last  winter.  And  I think  it 
helped  me.  I was  pretty  well  "tied  up"  for  a while. 

R.  You  read  it  because  you  felt  you  needed  it? 

D.  I realized  I needed  release  from  nervous  tension 
and  when  I chanced  to  see  the  book,  I read  it  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest.  I probably  was  a little  neurotic 
myself (17).  The  problem  with  mother  seemed  insoluble  at 
the  time.  My  visits  to  the  State  Hospital  made  me  un- 
happy. She  snapped  out  of  it  better  than  I thought  she 
might.  Of  course,  she’s  not  entirely  all  right,  probably 
never  will  be.  . . One  experience,  I remember  vividly. 

I was  very  young.  It  was  at  night.  Father  and  m>other 
told  me  they  were  going  to  be  separated.  They  asked  me 
to  choose  which  one  I'd  rather  live  with. 

R.  V/hat  did  you  say? 

D.  I don’t  remember.  I can't  remember  much  of  what 
was  said.  I have  a feeling  now  that  it  bothered  me  then 
(18).  It  is  now  like  a picture  which  I could  paint. 


obligated  him  to  stand  by  his  decision,  gave  him  support 
for  his  beliefs. 

16.  "Helps  me."  His  ov/n  nervous  condition  is  such  that 
he  recognizes  the  need  for  therapy. 

17.  "Neurotic  myself."  His  score  on  the  Bernr-euter  does 
not  indicate  a serious  neurotic  condition,  but  he  had  seen 
so  much  of  it,  that  the  possibility  preys  on  his  mind, 

18.  "Bothered  me  then."  This  is  an  evidence  of  his 
present  feeling  that  he  must  have  suffered  from  his 
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R,  Was  the  scene  frequently  discussed  later? 

D.  No.  I*d  ask  mother  why  my  father  couldn't  come 
live  with  us.  That  was  probably  the  influence  of  the  gang. 

R.  What  about  experiences  with  the  gang? 

D.  I always  got  along  pretty  well  with  the  gang.  I 
was  one  of  the  older  guys.  ...  I used  to  cry  a great 
deal  over  things;  but  I don't  think  I was  over-sensitive. 

I remember  I took  considerable  delight  in  being  pretty 
good  in  school(l9);  I always  made  good  grades;  was  val- 
edictorian; very  satisfied  about  it.  I had  a false  mod- 
esty about  it;  didn't  say  much  about  it-- sort  of  a "ah, 
that's  nothing"  attitude — but  I was  real  proud  anyway. 

• . .We  were  having  a big  argument  around  the  table.  We 
were  discussing  whether  or  not  we  are  still  religious  ob- 
jectors. All  of  us  were  when  we  came  into  CPS  but  many 
of  the  fellows  feel  that  their  objection  to  war  is  social 
rather  than  religious,  now. 

R.  That  shift  seems  to  be  a very  common  one;  any 
idea  why? 

D.  I think  it  is  a reaction  against  the  fundament- 
alist objector.  I don't  know,  either,  for  there  are 
very  few  of  that  kind  here.  It  does  seem  to  be  a dis- 
satisfaction with  the  church  and  a rebellion( 20)  against 
the  usually  accepted  ideas  and  forms  of  religion. 

R.  Where  do  you  put  yourself  in  this  matter? 

D.  I still  consider  myself  a religious  objector.  Of 
course,  I sometimes  catch  myself  poking  fun  at  religion; 
at  least,  tending  to  be  generally  cynical  about  religion. 
Probably,  that  comes  about  because  the  others  do.  It  is 


parent's  parting.  The  other  boys  had  fathers;  he  was 
very  sensitive  over  the  fact  that  he  didn't. 

19.  "Good  in  school."  He  had  an  urge  to  conform,  a drive 
for  perfection;  pride  of  achievement. 

20.  "Dissatisfaction  with  the  Church  and  rebellion." 

His  pacifism  being  a revolt  from,  rules  and  regulations  of 
society  easily  leads  to  rebellion  against  even  that 
influence  which  produced  the  pacifism. 
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difficult  to  keep  up  the  religious  emphasis  here(2l), 

R.  You  mean,  it  is  more  difficult  here  than  in  camp? 

D.  It  has  been  for  me.  I was  pretty  lucky  in  camp. 
There  was  a well  ordered  religious  life  there.  Every- 
thing here  is  pretty  disorganized;  fellows  living  in 
different  places,  some  with  their  wives;  irregular  hours; 
never  an  evening  with  the  whole  group  together;  and  no 
attempt  to  keep  a religious  program  going.  It  seems  hard 
to  stay  religious(22)  in  CPS. 

R.  Any  suggestions  as  to  why? 

D.  After  a fellow  gets  into  CPS,  there  seems  to  be  a 
loss  of  religious  ideas  to  some  degree.  That  is,  the 
dropping  of  traditional  religious  language  and  practices. 
Fellows  hesitate  to  express  themselves  in  religious  terms; 
they  use  social  and  psychological  terms(23)  instead.  I 
have  felt  the  lack  of  good  serious  discussion  on  such 
topics  as  meditation,  Bible  reading,  etc.  Only  a few 
here  are  approachable  on  such  things.  I am  more  reticent 
in  this  group.  They  are  a cynical,  arrogant  lot(24)  here. 

In  camp  we  had  good  opportunity  to  deal  with  personal 
religion  and  person-to-person  relationships.  There  was 
a place  for  prayer,  meditation,  self-analysis,  and  so  on. 

We  would  find  some  fellow  having  a hard  time  of  it,  analyze 
him  and  try  to  help  him.  Of  course,  we  are  not  so  much 
in  each  other’s  hair  here. 

21.  ’’difficult  to  keep  up  the  religious  emphasis  here." 

Men  in  CPS  veer  towards  the  left.  This  includes  a genuine 
broadening  of  concern  in  the  racial  and  economic  areas. 

But  religious  vocabulary  as  he  had  known  it  isn’t  used. 

22.  "Hard  to  stay  religious."  Most  of  the  other  men  were 
married  or  had  outside  interests.  Case  D still  wanted 
the  camp  type  of  life.  He  realized  his  own  religious 
concepts  were  changing. 

23.  "Social  and  psychological  terms."  Religion  had  been 
expressed  by  him  in  creedal  and  theological  terms  or  in 
terms  of  social  values.  The  more  scientific  approach  was 
a bit  bewildering. 

24.  "Cynical,  arrogant  lot."  Many  of  them  are  definitely 
more  mature  than  he,  therefore  he  feels  Inferior.  Their 
advanced  development  is  seen  as  arrogance. 
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R.  You  still  consider  yourself  a religious  objector; 
just  what  would  you  say  is  the  basis  for  your  objection? 

D.  My  concept  of  G-od,  He  established  an  order  in 
the  universe.  Life  has  more  meaning(25)  when  I feel 
that  life  is  a part  of  such  a scheme.  Life  then  seems 
to  have  more  eternal  values  for  me.  I believe  that  the 
plan  is  innate  in  human  beings  and  I have  faith  in  such 
a scheme. 

What  my  belief  about  God  meant  in  relation  to  war 
became  clear  to  me  while  I was  on  the  Youth  Caravan.  I 
was  stumping  for  world  friendship,  teaching  classes  on 
The  Just  and  Durable  Peace.  I saw  then  that  that  is 
what  belief  in  God  means. 

R.  What  about  Bible  reading  and  prayer? 

D.  The  concept  of  personal  religion  came  after  I got 
into  CPS.  I hadn’t  thought  much  about  it  before^  I had 
read  some  of  Gerald  Heard(26)  but  very  little  about 
prayer.  I think  Heard  opened  my  eyes  to  training  for  the 
life  of  the  spirit.  But  when-  I went  into  CPS  someone  gave 
me  a copy  of  Abundant  Living;.  It  was  my  first  complete 
book  of  that  kind.  I just  sort  of  took  it  over  as  the 
frame  of  reference  for  my  religious  thinking. 

R,  You  think  highly  of  E.  Stanley  Jones? 

D.  He  has  got  the  whole  business,  in  my  way  of 
thinking. 

D.  Well,  I have  this  week  off,  and  I am  taking  it  easy. 

R.  What  have  you  been  doing  today? 


25.  ''Life  has  more  meaning."  Life  for  him  has  been 
tangled,  with  many  loose  ends.  God  must  have  a scheme. 

His  father  had  never  given  him  a scheme  to  live  by. 

26.  "Heard  and  Jones."  Both  are  pacifists,  mystics, 
devotees  of  the  devotional  life.  These  men  served  as 
supports  for  D. during  his  frustrating  experiences  in  CPS. 
Case  D has  always  needed  heroes  in  his  life  to  make  up  for 
a family  lack. 
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D.  Trying  to  catch  up  on  my  art  work.  Today  I have 
been  dabbling  with  water  colors,  I haven't  had  much 
chance  to  paint,  and  I have  missed  it.  I have  found  a 
room  where  I am  not  disturbed,  and  I have  been  having  a 
lot  of  fun. 

R.  You're  pretty  well  set  on  the  art  career(27)* 

D.  Not  much  question  about  that. 

R.  Religion  provides  a general  framework  for  you, 
doesn’t  it? 

D.  Yes,  I think  it  does.  I have  been  sort  of  torn 
between  the  artistic  demands,  which  are  more  or  less 
selfish,  and  the  religious,  the  selfless  demands. 

R.  Are  you  sure  the  two  are  as  irreconciliable  as 
that? 

D.  I would  like  to  make  my  art  a language  for  relig- 
ious expression( 28) ; an  expression  of  social  concern  and 
so  on.  Religion  seems  to  be  the  need  of  the  time.  I 
have  just  recently  read  The  Crisis  of  Our  Age  by  Sorokin. 
It  was  the  chapter  on  the  Crisis  in  the  Fine  Arts  that 
caught  my  eye.  And  I liked  so  much  what  he  said,  that  I 
read  the  whole  book.  He  has  kind  of  organized  society 
for  me.  I think  my  pacifism  was  a combination  of 
religious  forces  and  mother’s  influence. 

R.  Can  you  now  reconstruct  more  specifically  those 
Influences? 

D.  I guess  we  sort  of  went  over  this  before.  There 
was  the  study  of  history;  that  helped.  Then  the  social 
and  religious  influences  which  provided  the  rationaliza- 
tion(29)  for  pacificism.  Mother  sure  was  anti-war.  That 

27.  ’*Art  career."  He  was  pretty  sure  both  of  his 
interest  in  art  and  his  ability  to  be  an  artist. 

28.  "Art  a language  for  religious  expression."  The  two — 
art  and  religion--are  not  irreconciliable  in  his  mind;  he 
wants  to  combine  them  but  he  has  been  troubled  because  he 
has  looked  upon  his  art  as  selfish. 

29.  "Rationalization."  He  probably  meant  the  factual  and 
rational  grounds  for  pacifism.  But  he  recognized  the 
importance  of  his  mother's  influence. 
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goes  all  the  way  back  into  the  kid  stage.  She  was  al- 
ways against  killing  (30).  I never  did  any  hunting. 

R.  Really  then,  these  influences  had  more  to  do  with 
your  being  a pacifist  than  the  information  you  got  in 
history  and  from  the  church. 

D.  I wasn't  exposed  to  the  information  any  more  than 
others  were.  It  must  be  the  unknown  factor  in  me  which 
caused  me  to  become  a pacifist.  Most  of  the  other 
fellows  I worked  with  in  church  didn't  become  pacifists. 

R.  Do  you  see  any  relationship  between  your  artistic 
bent  and  your  pacifism? 

D.  Well,  I don't  know,  it's  hard  to  explain  one's 
artistic  bent. 

R.  Perhaps  what  I had  in  mind  was  James'  division 
into  tough  skinned  and  tender  skinned  people.  You 
remember  that. 

D.  Yes,  and  I suppose  I am  the  Bostonian  type  rather 
than  the  Rocky  Mountain  explorer  type. 

R.  Then  would  that  have  something  to  do  with  it? 

D.  Perhaps  so,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  probably  more 
Important  was  my  drive  for  being  somebody! 31) • This 
encouraged  me  to  persist  in  a radical  position.  In  the 
youth  group  and  in  the  church  I liked  to  take  a definite 
stand.  As  President  of  the  youth  group  I was  in  the 
Board  meetings  of  the  church.  I enjoyed  being  busy  about 
church  affairs.  I think  there  is  a deep  drive  somewhere 
which  gives  me  the  feeling  that  I must  be  somebody. 


30.  Against  killing. " The  taking  of  life  even  in  the 
commonly  accepted  manner  of  hunting  was  not  permitted. 

If  childhood  patterns  have  any  permanency,  it  would  be 
very  hard  for  him  to  take  part  in  killing  human  beings. 

31.  "Being  somebody."  This  is  a remarkable  and  accurate 
insight.  The  artist's  craving  for  creation  is  evidenced 
in  the  expression  of  the  feeling  that  he  must  be  somebody. 
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II.  CASE  STUDY  E 

!•  Life  history.  Case  E was  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing cases,  for  he  presented  so  many  facts  of  personality.  His 
emotional  problems,  however,  were  quite  serious. 

He  was  thirty  years  of  age  and  unmarried.  His  parents 
were  well  educated  and  he  had  two  college  degrees.  In  child- 
hood he  avoided  the  rough  and  tumble  games  with  other  boys. 

He  was  fairly  healthy  as  a child  and  youth.  He  made  the  de- 
cision to  be  a CO  quite  early,  probably  by  the  time  he  was 
16  years  of  age. 

He  grew  up  happily,  though  the  father’s  poor  adjust- 
ment professionally  may  have  been  reflected  somewhat  in  the 
home.  Relationship  between  parents  was  harmonious,  the 
parents'  attitude  toward  him  was  one  of  fondness,  and  the 
parents  apparently  were  quite  mature  emotionally.  His  father 
was  not  in  the  previous  war.  The  influences  of  both  father 
and  mother  were  directed  against  war  and  they  prepared  him 
for  his  pacifist  stand.  He  was,  however,  also  influenced 
by  ministers  and  teachers. 

Case  E’s  emotional  difficulties  were  apparent  in  his 
scores  on  the  Bernreuter  test.  His  score  of  only  26  percentile 
on  emotional  stability  as  compared  with  the  62  percentile  for 
the  total  group  and  in  light  of  the  fact  that  only  four  men 
had  lower  scores,  indicated  his  neurotic  tendencies.  Also 
apparent  were  his  traits  of  introversion,  submissiveness,  and 
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lack  of  self-confidence  (a  trait  he  mentioned  in  the  inter- 
views). Only  three  men  had  aggregate  scores  on  the  Bernreuter 
significantly  lower  than  his  and  his  as  a total  was  about  one 
half  the  total  of  the  average  for  the  entire  group.  Without 
putting  more  dependence  upon  such  a psychological  instrument 


than  the  facts 

about 

such  tests 

warrant. 

it  still 

is  indicated 

TABLE 

IX 

Scores  for 

Case  E. 

Bell 

Home 

Health 

Social 

Emotion 

Total 

Score 

5 

7 

16 

10 

38 

Allport 

Theor 

Econ 

Aesth 

Social 

Polit 

Rel 

Score 

40 

14 

38 

35 

9 

44 

Minnesota 

Part  I 

Part  II 

Part  III 

Part  IV 

Part  V/ 

Percentile 

80 

38 

50 

53 

0 

Bernreuter 

31 

B2 

B3 

B4 

FI 

F2 

Percentile 

26 

43 

34 

23 

15 

32 

that  Case  E was  handicapped  emotionally.  It  is  singular, 
however,  that  his  Bell  score  was  not  higher,  though  it  was 
about  50  per  cent  above  the  group  average.  The  Bell  and  Part 
II  (Minnesota)  reveal  poor  social  ad justment--in  this  case 
obviously  linked  with  emotional  instability.  Connected  with 
all  of  this,  there  was  the  evident  fact  of  unusual  mental 
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ability  (evidenced  by  the  ease  with  which  he  made  good  marks 
in  school  in  any  subject  in  which  he  was  interested).  He  was 
an  intellectualist  who  wanted  to  order  and  systematize  his 
knowledge  to  accord  with  mystical  values  of  unity.  Nothing 
on  these  tests  would  reveal  his  inability  to  make  decisions 
but  the  interviews  made  this  weakness  quite  apparent. 


2.  Record  of  interviews. 

Case  E.  Well,  I suppose  you  want  to  know  about  my 
family.  My  father  was  in  the  Physics  Department  of 
State  University  until  1936.  Then  he  retired  to  a farm 
because  of  faculty  politics.  He  is  very  busy;  too 
ambitious( 1) . 

Researcher.  Did  you  live  only  in  Schoolville? 

E.  I was  born  in  Michigan.  While  still  quite  young, 
moved  to  New  Jersey.  I don't  remember  much  about  that; 

I do  remember  a trip  to  the  zoo.  In  1919  we  moved  to 
State  University.  Father  was  with  Q-eneral  Electric  dur- 
ing the  first  war.  It  was  probably  a good  thing  he  was 
not  in  the  army  for  he  disapproves  of  smoking(2T  very 
intensely.  I learned  a few  weeks  ago  that  when  he  smells 
cigarette  smoke  at  home  things  almost  go  blank--the 
result  of  unfortunate  home  conditions  in  his  family. 
Grandfather  at  one  time  smoked  excessively.  . . . I am  30 
years  old.  All  my  schooling  was  in  Schoolville.  I felt 
then,  and  know  now,  that  I should  have  gone  away (3)  to 
college. 

*'Too  ambitious."  His  father's  amibition  exceeded  his 
political  ability;  unable  to  secure  the  recognition  he 
desire^,  he  wlthdrew--e scaped  to  a farm. 

2.  "Disapproves  of  smioking."  This  was  obviously  an 
emotional  pattern,  rather  than  a reasonable  objection. 
Grandfather's  excessive  smacking  can  be  an  explanation 
only  on  the  assumption  of  the  son's  revolt. 

3.  "l  should  have  gone  away."  He  recognized  his  over- 
dependence on  family. 
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I majored  in  English.  I was  sure  that  I wanted  to  be 
a librarian,  so  I did  not  take  a conventional  major  but 
one  including  both  French  and  G-erman. 

After  graduation,  I had  nothing  to  do.  I about  de- 
cided(4)  to  settle  on  the  farm;  we  had  it  then.  I about 
decided  to  study  Russian.  But  I still  wanted  to  be  a 
librarian.  I finally  got  a Job— -through  a Summer  Camp 
connection— with  an  Advertising  Company  in  New  York  City. 

I hadn’t  worked  long  until  I applied  for  a Job  in  the 
Public  Library.  I had  trouble  with  the  first  Job  until 
Mr.--L/ir.  — I forget  his  name ( 5) --shifted  me  to  proof  read- 
ing and  summaries.  It  was  physics  for  textile  High 
Schools.  That  was  interesting.  Eventually  I got  a Job 
in  the  Public  Library.  I was  imhappy  there;  too  much 
business  of  politics(6).  After  I got  through  Library 
School,  I was  getting  Jl25.  a month;  but  that  was  more 
than  other  places  offered.  . . . 

When  the  war  came,  I knew  it  was  army.  Jail,  or  CPS. 
About  that  time  a friend,  formerly  of  State  University, 
came  through  New  York  and  urged  m.e  to  study  medicine.  I 
think  I discovered  then  that  that  was  v/hat  I most  wanted 
to  do(7)  all  along.  Academically,  I could  do  anything(8). 
I made  almost  straight  A’s  all  through  school.  I didn't 
want  to  be  a lawyer,  took  no  courses  in  Philosophy,  not 
interested  in  Psychology.  So  I had  an  interview  with 
the  Dean  of  Medical  School,  but  I had  no  chemistry  nor 
zoology,  so  was  not  quite  admitted.  They  took  my  general 
background  into  consideration;  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  etc.  I 
think  thst  would  be  the  sensible  thing  to  do-- to  go  to 
Medical  School  there--when  this  is  over. 


4^  "About  decided."  No  decision  was  lasting.  This  was 
the  first  of  many  evidences  of  inability  to  decide. 

5.  "Forget  his  name."  This  is  a common  emotional  mind 
slip;  he  did  not  like  the  Job,  nor  the  man. 

6.  "Unhappy.  . .politics."  The  restiveness  and  indecisive- 
ness of  E was  further  evidenced  here;  together  with  a 
copying  of  his  father’s  difficulties. 

7.  "Most  wanted  to  do."  There  were  so  many  other  things 
he  had  wanted  to  do;  and  later  he  was  not  sure  about  this. 

8.  "I  could  do  anything."  This  was  not  modest  but  fairly 
accurate.  His  Indecision  was  not  the  result  of  low  mentality. 
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I went  through  the  whole  rigmarole;  through  the  Appeal 
Board,  and  so  on.  I told  them  good-by  at  the  Public 
Library.  There  were  some  rather  embarrassing  incidents. 
Then  when  my  call  didn't  come,  I went  to  work  in  the 
Big  Hospital--!  was  interested  in  getting  into  that  type 
of  work  in  CPS.  I found  I like  the  hospital  work.  When 
I came  here,  I was  a little  scared(9)  at  first.  I worked 
with  bed  patients  and  found  it  much  like  the  other  hospital 
work.  Then  I worked  in  medical  and  surgical.  But  I was 
still  afraid  of  the  violent  insane  people,  now  I have 
completely  gotten  over  the  fear  of  the  insane.  . . . 

I Joined  the  Methodist  Church  v/hen  I was  about  12.  The 
minister  conducted  a class  for  boys  and  girls.  I took 
it  because  my  parents  wanted  me  to(lO).  I didn't  feel 
ready  to  Join  but  couldn't  think  of  any  valid  reason  for 
not,  so  I Joined.  I am  now  thinking  of  the  Quakers. 

Suppose  if  I'm  in  a community  where  they  are.  I'll  go 
there.  I guess  my  pacifism  was  connected  with  early 
religious  contacts.  I remember  vividly,  though,  that  in 
college  I had  a feeling  of  disappointment  because  I 
thought  there 'd  never  be  another  war  and  I wouldn't  get 
to  be  a hero  as  a pacif ist( 11) . 

P.  Another  item  in  your  background;  What  about  your 
contacts  with  the  other  sex? 

E,  That's  beginning  to  worry  me.  I was  ridiculed( 12) 
by  father  and  mother  for  wanting  to  play  with  girls  when 
I was  little.  In  high  school  and  college,  heavy  "dating" 
was  financially  impossible;  so  I intentionally  avoided 


"9^  '‘a  little  scared."  He  was  partially  aware  of  his  own 

emotional  instability  and  had  had  fears  of  Insanity. 

10.  "Parents  wanted  me  to."  At  12  he  had  no  determination 
to  decide  for  himself--over-dependence  on  parents. 

11.  "A  hero  as  a pacifist."  His  imagination  dramatized 
even  to  the  point  of  phantasy. 

12.  "Ridiculed."  His  parents  hindered  rather  than  helped 
normal  social  growth  and  adjustment.  As  a small  child,  he 
was  trying  to  be  a girl;  the  parents  did  not  help  him  to 
become  a m.an.  Later  when  heterosexuality  should  have 
developed,  he  used  financial  inability  as  an  excuse  and 
the  desire  to  travel  as  an  escape. 
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getting  involved.  Then  I wanted  to  travel  in  Europe 
before  getting  married.  But  the  whole  thing  is  bother- 
ing me  more  and  more;  I do  want  to  settle  down.  . . . 

E.  I*ve  thought  of  a couple  of  important  things. 

Once  I got  spanked. 

R.  Once? 

E.  That’s  why  it  made  such  an  impression.  And  that 
was  quite  a spanking.  We  had  company  and  I was  sent  to 
bed  for  doing  some  little  thing.  But  father  made  me 
come  back  in  my  pajamas  and  he  spanked  me  in  the  back 
yard.  Probably  the  social  inf luence ( 13)  was  more 
important  than  the  physical. 

Then,  once  father  told  me  I threw  a ball  like  an  old 
woman(l4).  That  bothered  me  tremendously.  Since  then  I 
have  detested  all  group  sports. 

R.  When  did  you  think  of  pacifism? 

E.  As  far  back  as  I can  remember,  I thought  of  all 
war  as  wrong(15).  In  history  classes,  I would  ask 
embarrassing  questions.  In  my  twenties,  I wondered  why 
my  parents  didn’t  object (16)  in  the  last  war. 

Rev.  Mr.  M (pastor  of  home  church,  now  has  moved) 

was  opposed  to  war.  I remember  clearly  one  sermon  in 
which  he  deplored  the  Church’s  part  in  the  last  war.  It 

was  not  primarily  M 's  sermons;  he  was  a close  family 

friend  and  I was  with  him  a lot.  I was  also  Influenced 
by  a couple  of  other  persons;  perhaps  both  now  pacifists. 


13.  "Social  influence.*'  Parents  exercised  poor  judgment 
in  the  use  of  punishment.  Case  E felt  it  was  unfair  but 
the  worst  was  the  social  humiliation.  He  never  was  able 
to  identify  himself  with  society. 

14.  "An  old  woman."  When  he  wanted  to  be  a boy,  his 
father  thwarted  him.  He  missed  the  usual  boyhood  sports. 

15»  "All  war  is  wrong."  The  basic  value  back  of  his 
pacifism  was  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 

16.  "Parents  didn't  object."  This  was  evidence  of  the 
deep  antagonism  to  and  the  revolt  against  his  parents. 
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I was  always  talking  about  war  and  peace (17).  I 
spread  my  problem  far  and  wide.  Especially,  the  regret 
of  no  opportunity  to  be  a hero  as  a pacifist.  When  I 
graduated  from  High  School,  in  my  valedictorian  speech 
I stated  that  it  would  be  good  if  more  people  read 
more  books  about  other  people. 

I didn’t  like  the  Y.M.G.A.  in  New  York,  so  I moved  to 
International  House.  I liked  it  there.  One  evening  in 
a discussion,  a friend  asked  me  why  I didn’t  Join  the 
F.O.R.  Shortly  thereafter  I did  Join  and  out  of  our 
F.O.R.  grouptlS)  there,  not  one  went  into  the  Army. 

Father  and  niother  had  Chinese  friends(19)  in  their 
college.  This  fact,  and  their  continued  friendship,  made 
me  realize  that  the  color  of  the  skin  doesn’t  matter. 

Also,  I had  a Negro  piano  teacher.  I am  afraid  father 
and  mother  have  gone  back  on  their  idealism.  My  two 
younger  brothers  are  not  pacifists,  I think,  because 
they  didn’t  know  anyone  of  another  race. 

The  brother  next  to  me  in  age  thought  the  same  as  I 
did;  that  war  is  futile (20),  never  settles  anything. 

He  registered  as  a GO  but  they  put  him  into  the  Army. 

Father  has  always  been  very  strong  against  smoking  and 
drinking.  My  brother  has  reacted  against  him  and  does  smoke 
and  drink.  He  wonders  now  what  he  will  do  after  the  war. 

But  it  is  so  easy  to  settle  someone  else’s  problems( 21 ) . 


17.  "Always  talking  about  war  and  peace."  The  arguments 
for  the  pacifist  cause  deepened  his  own  conviction.  It 
was  a decision  originally  made  quite  apart  from  a concrete 
situation  presenting  two  sides.  It  was  abstract,  a 
dream.  He  would  never  have  the  opportunity  to  live  it  out. 
But  in  its  reiteration,  loyalty  to  the  ideal  deepened. 

18.  "F.O.R.  group."  Social  support  was  secured  at  the 
right  time  through  the  cosmopolitan  group  at  International 
House  and  the  small  determined  F.O.R.  group  there. 

19.  "Chinese  friends."  Early  the  interracial  pattern 
was  established  and  was  followed  through  the  years;  an 
exceedingly  important  influence. 

20.  "Futile".  .The  futility  of  war  was  a basic  concept 
for  him. 

21.  "Easy  to  settle  someone  else's  problems."  He  recog- 
nized the  difficulty  in  settling  one’s  own.  Case  E has 
had  enough  trouble  with  his  own  problems. 
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Father  was  always  kind  of  unpleasant( 22) . 

R.  How  important  do  you  think  religion  is  in  your 
conscientious  objection? 

E,  Religion  and  pacifism  have  become  nearly  identi- 
cal for  me.  I have  held  on  to  religion  because  pacifism 
had  become  so  much  a part  of  ms  that  to  tear  it  out,  I 
might  go  insane.  I am  not  conventionally  religious  but 
a big  influence  in  my  pacifism  has  been  religion. 

I suppose  I'm  agnostic  rather  than  Christian.  If  I 
were  sure  I could  be  a minister ( 23) . 

R.  What  does  the  identification  of  religion  with 
pacifism  mean  to  you? 

E.  You  know  the  tenets  of  the  F.O.R.?  To  me  those 
five  statements  say  it. 

R.  Have  you  participated  in  Church  activities? 

E.  I attended  the  usual  run  of  Conferences,  but  with 
one  exception,  they  never  meant  much  to  me.  In  the 
University,  I was  on  the  Wesley  Committee,  We  brought 
H.  H.  Crane.  I shall  never  forget  his  statement,  "You 
can  get  what  you  want(24)  if  you  want  it  badly  enough".  . . 

I remember  a conversation  with  mother.  I was  about 
6 or  7 years  old  at  the  time.  A cousin  of  ours  had 
drovmed  trying  to  save  another  person(25).  i had  never 
known  this  cousin  very  well;  she  lived  in  Michigan(we 
lived  in  New  Jersey,  then) ; and  she  was  considerably 


22.  "Father  was  always  unpleasant."  There  was  extreme 
dependence  upon  and  violent  resentment  of  his  father. 

23.  "l  could  become  a minister."  He  could  become 
anything  if  he  were  sure. 

24.  "You  can  get  what  you  want."  That  made  an  unforgetable 
impression  because  he  had  never  been  sure  of  what  he  wanted. 

25.  "Trying  to  save  another  person."  There  were  certain 
emotional  values  here  which  can  easily  be  transferred. 

Why  should  an  individual  risk  his  life  because  others  are 
going  down  in  war?  To  avoid  doing  anything  rash,  even  if 
selfish,  is  better  than  war  medals  or  a name  on  an  honor 
roll. 
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older  than  I.  Mother  probably  didn’t  say  much.  She 
probably  was  being  selfish  about  it,  but  she  wanted  to 
keep  us  from  doing  anything  rash.  It  had  its  influence 
on  me,  however.  I've  always  thought  that  it’s  better  to 
be  careful  than  to  go  in  for  any  of  this  Carnegie  Medal 
stuff  or  your  name  in  the  headlines. 

Then  I remember  quite  vividly  the  time  I refused  to 
go  to  Sunday  School.  Must  have  been  11  or  12  at  the 
time.  We  always  went  to  Sunday  School,  and  to  Church,  too. 
I decided  I was  old  enough  not  to  go  if  I didn’t  want  to. 

I was  getting  fed  up;  guess  the  teacher  wasn’t  so  hot. 

So  I announced  one  Sunday  morning  at  the  breakfast  table 
that  I wasn’t  going.  I expected  a battle  royal;  but  the 
wind  was  taken  out  of  my  sails  when  the  family  rather 
quietly  accepted  it.  The  next  Sunday  I started  back  to 
Sunday  School.  I felt  foolish(26)  over  it.  . . . 

Sometimes  it  was  terribly  hard  for  me  to  make  up  my 
mind (27).  Once,  I had  a job  to  decide  what  kind  of  a 
pencil  box  I wanted.  Finally  father  told  me  I’d  have  to 
decide  and  be  satisfied  with  the  one  I had  taken.  Guess 
I took  the  red  one. 

Then  I almost  had  a nervous  breakdown.  I was  a senior 
in  High  School.  I was  terrifically  tired,  no  ambition. 

The  doctor  put  me  to  bed  twelve  hours  a night.  After 
about  a week  I’d  had  enough  of  that.  I guess  he  gave  me 
a tonic  too,  but  it  was  Staying  in  bed  from  7 to  7 that 
"cured"  me.  I was  terribly  unhappy (28)  at  the  time, 
too,  I remember. 

R.  Y/as  your  home  an  unhappy  one?  How  did  your 
father  and  mother  get  along? 

E.  Father  and  mother  never  quarrelled.  I suspect 
there  was  resentment  between  them(29)  at  times.  Mother 

26.  '^Felt  foolish."  He  had  made  a decision  without 
adequate  reason--other  than  revolt  against  parents — and 
it  had  not  aroused  the  open  opposition  he  had  expected-- 
another  humiliating  experience. 

27.  "Hard  for  me  to  make  up  my  mind."  The  matter  was 
serious  enough  that  he  recognized  it. 

28.  "Unhappy."  The  description,  tired  and  unhappy, 
would  suggest  neurasthenia. 

29.  "Resentment  between  them."  The  parents  were  educated, 
cultured  people;  they  never  "brawled"  but  resentment  could 
be  bitter  and  could  easily  be  "taken  out"  on  the  children. 
The  mother’s  nervousness  provided  a good  defense. 
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has  been  quite  nervous  since  the  birth  of  the  last  child. 
She  feels  pretty  strongly  now  that  they  are  not  doing  as 
much  as  they  ought  with  their  background;  that  their 
education  is  being  wasted  on  the  farm. 

R.  How  do  you  boys  feel  about  it? 

E.  My  regret  is  that  he  didn't  do  it  soon  enough  for 
me  to  have  some  of  the  farm  experience.  I often  have 
the  feeling  now  that  that's  the  sort  of  life (30)  I'd 
like  to  be  living. 

As  I was  growing  up,  we  were  terrifically  strapped 
for  money. 

R.  What  are  your  attitudes  toward  money? 

E.  I don't  want  to  make  a lot  of  money.  I've  had  a 
feeling  that  I ought  to  want(31)  to  go  in  for  voluntary 
poverty,  but  I've  never  wanted  to.  But  I've  never 
planned  my  life  in  terms  of  how  much  money  I could  make. 
It  has  been  service  rather  than  things  that  has  counted 
with  me. 

Until  recently,  I disliked  working  with  machinery. 
Perhaps,  that  was  because  father  and  my  brothers  were (32) 
better  with  machines.  Maybe,  it  was  because  I never 
liked  to  get  my  hands  greasy* 

Father  seems  to  be  worried  because  I'm  not  pressing 
toward  some  goal.  . . . 

It  is  going  to  be  medicine(33)  and  it  looks  now  like 
I would  go  to  a western  University.  I have  an  uncle  v/ho 
is  teaching  there  and  he  wants  me  to  come.  . . . 


30.  "The  sort  of  life."  This  would  be  an  escape  for  him. 
Here  was  another  evidence  of  his  ambivalent  attitude 
toward  his  father;  in  this  instance  a desire  to  follow  his 
father's  choices. 

31.  "Ought  to  want."  He  never  could  decide  what  he  wanted. 

32.  "Father  and  my  brothers  were."  A revelation  was 
given  here  of  rivalry  and  resentment. 

33*  "Going  to  be  medicine."  That  sounds  like  a final 
decision. 
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I'm  not  too  enthusiastic  about  having  to  stay  here 
for  an  indefinite  time.  Especially  since  I came  back  I 
have  had  the  feeling  of  fatigue(34). 

R.  How  do  you  mean? 

E.  I think  I overdid  the  vacation.  I made  a hurried 
trip  to  New  York;  lost  a lot  of  sleep;  was  on  the  go  all 
the  time;  found  that  renewing  old  contacts  in  New  York 
was  pretty  exhausting.  I'll  soon  catch  up  on  my  rest. 
(Pause)  Say,  about  the  causes  of  pacifism;  have  you  seen 
(55)  the  pamphlet  written  by  an  Englishman  who  wasn’t  a 
pacifist,  describing  English  pacifism? 

R.  I am  afraid  I haven't.  Do  you  remember  the  author 
and  title? 

E.  "Pacifism  and  Conscientious  Objection"  is  the 
title,  I think,  but  I have  forgotten  the  author's  name. 

R.  Thanks;  I shall  certainly  try  to  locate  it. 

E.  Would  the  tests  you  gave  me  show  anything  about 
my  fitness  for  medicine ( 36) ? 

R.  Not  very  much.  I have  delayed  in  scoring  any 
until  all  are  in.  As  soon  as  your  tests  are  scored,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  talk  with  you  about  what  they  reveal. 

E,  I would  like  to.  I am  still  not  sure  about  med- 
icine. ’ffhat  I have  wondered  about  is  whether  I am  too 
self-conscious( 57)  to  be  a doctor.  I do  not  think  I 
could  ever  be  as  authoritative  as  doctors  are.  . . . 

3^.  "Fatigue"  This  was  not  from  hurry  nor  loss  of  sleep, 
but  from  excessive  nervous  expenditures  and  the  dread  of 
returning  to  the  job. 

35.  "Have  you  seen."  He  had  paused;  the  experience  of 
which  he  had  been  speaking  was  too  subjective  and  painful 
to  continue;  but  there  was  the  evidence  here  of  good 
rapport. 

36.  "My  fitness  for  medicine."  A few  minutes  before  the 
decision  to  go  into  medicine  had  been  final;  now  the 
doubts  appear.  This  leads  to  his  next  statement,  "l  am 
still  not  sure  about  medicine." 

37.  "Too  self-conscious."  This  was  a keen  insight  and  a 
surprisingly  accurate  self-evaluation.  He  quailed  at  the 
thought  of  being  "authoritative." 
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R.  What  have  been  your  own  inner  feelings  about 
conscientious  objection? 

E.  Well,  at  first  I was  classified  as  lA  while  I was 
in  New  York  and  I did  waver (38)  in  my  conviction  at  that 
time.  I knew  I was  going  to  experience  emotional  strain 
in  appealing.  I attempted  to  weigh  all  the  points.  I 
considered  the  probability  that  pacifism  wasn't  going  to 
work;  it  wouldn't  stop  the  war;  and  I thought  of  my 
parents'  worry;  but  I decided  that  it  wouldn't  be  fair 
to  myself,  to  my  friends,  to  abandon  what  was  integral; 

I had  to  stand  by  my  convictions. 

In  New  York  City  I suffered  from  mental  exhaustion 
due  to  the  trouble  I had  in  the  Library.  I developed  a 
severe  case  of  colitis(39)  at  that  time.  The  sign  of 
success  was  to  be  promoted  until  finally  you  were  at 
the  "Reference  Desk".  I never  got  there.  But  if  I had, 

I would  have  had  trouble  getting  along  with  other  people(40). 

Even  as  early  as  the  8th  grade  I was  doing  what  I still 
do;  trying  to  disagree ( 41) . If  anyone  presented  a point 
of  view,  I tried  to  find  reasons  to  disagree. 

A friend  told  the  other  day  of  a dream  of  opening 
boxes.  I had  a dream(42)  once  that  I was  a female  whale; 
but  I don't  know  how  I knew  that  I was  a female.  I have 
had  a common  dream*  of  falling  into  wells.  I always  awake 


38.  "I  did  waver."  Lack  of  self-assurance  and  inability 
to  make  lasting  decisions  were  involved  there,  but  he  had 
m^ade  so  many  committments  that  he  felt  the  pacifist  con- 
viction was  an  indispensible  part  of  him. 

39.  "Colitis."  He  had  come  to  accept  the  psychosomatic 
interpretation  that  colitis  is  a symptom  of  anxiety. 

40.  "Trouble  getting  along  with  other  people."  He  always 
had,  so  assumed  that  in  any  situation  he  would  have  difficulty* 

41.  "Trying  to  disagree".  He  succeeded  in  his  efforts; 
he  disagreed  with  everyone;  therefore  he  had  trouble  with 
everybody  because  he  was  disagreeable. 

42.  "l  had  a dream."  His  dreams,  being  so  unusual  and 
vivid,  probably  were  significant;  the  dreams  happened  too 
long  ago  and  the  records  of  them  are  too  fragmentary  for 
any  positive  interpretation.  The  female  whale  may  simply 
have  signified  his  dissatisfaction  with  his  own  sex;  the 
giant  may  well  be  the  giant  of  social  compulsion--one  can 
never  do  all  that  is  required,  so  the  way  out  is  illness. 
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before  I land.  Many  times  I have  had  the  dream  of  a 
giant  making  me  pick  up  toothpicks;  I never  got  them 
all.  Then  I always  have  a cold  the  next  day, 

I have  been  very  critical  of  playsf43).  In  New  York 
I saw  everything  worth  seeing,  but  seldom  was  satisfied. 

I always  saw  something  I thought  ought  to  bo  changed. 

III.  CASE  STUDY  P 

1,  Life  history.  Case  P was  a brilliant  young  man  in 
his  middle  twenties.  He  was  extremely  likeable  and  everything 
about  him  was  wholesome.  He  had  graduated  from  college  and 
had  done  some  post-graduate  study.  He  was  very  healthy  in 
childhood,  played  happily  with  other  children  and  was  keenly 
interested  in  team  and  competitive  sports.  His  parents  were 
members  of  one  of  the  historic  peace  churches.  He  united 
with  their  church  but  not  until  later  adolescence.  The  posi- 
tion of  that  church  on  war,  however,  was  strictly  held  by 
his  parents  and  he  had  become  a CO  by  the  age  of  fifteen.  He 
was  a true  CO  of  the  Promethean  type,  according  to  Boisen's 
classification. 

His  home  was  a happy  one.  The  parents  lived  together 
harmoniously.  The  affection  of  father  and  mother  for  their 


43,  "Very  critical  of  plays.”  His  critical  nature 
was  partly  the  result  of  his  highly  intellectual  life 
and  his  emotional  immaturity,  but  more  a defense  against 
self-analysis.  In  the  best  play  he  saw  something  with 
which  to  disagree. 
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son  was  genuine.  The  parents  were  emotionally  stable.  The 
father  was  not  in  the  first  World  War.  Home,  Church,  and 
School  all  were  influential  in  this  life-decision  of  Case  F. 

The  most  important  observation  to  be  made  regarding 
Case  F's  psychological  tests  is  that  his  scores,  taken  all 
together,  are  better  than  the  scores  of  any  other  man  tested. 

TABLE  X 

Scores  for  Case  F. 

Bell  Home  Health  Social  Em-otional  Total 


Score 

0 

2 

1 

0 

3 

Allport 

The  or 

Econ 

Aesth 

Social 

Polit 

Rel 

Score 

34 

12 

22 

43 

25 

44 

Minnesota 

Part  I 

Part  II 

Part 

III  Part 

IV  Part 

V 

Percentile 

30 

58 

60 

65 

0 

Bernreuter 

B1 

B2 

B3 

b4 

FI 

F2 

Percentile 

99 

54 

99 

87 

98 

98 

His  total  score  on  the  Bell  was  the  almost  impossibly  low 
score  of  3.  This  should  be  contrasted  with  the  average  score 
of  29  for  the  entire  group  and  with  the  scores  of  40  or  above 
made  by  one- third  of  the  men  tested.  The  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  the  Bell  (his  excellent  adjustment)  were  further 
validated  by  his  percentile  scores  on  Parts  II,  III,  and  IV 
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on  the  Minnesota,  ie.,  social,  home  and  emotional  adjustment. 
These  scores  were  well  above  average  but  it  must  be  born  in 
mind,  (as  it  is  noted  that  they  are  far  from  100  percentile) 
that  excessively  high  scores  on  this  scale  may  represent 
over-socialization,  over-dependence  on  the  family,  hyper- 
active emotional  tendencies  and  are,  therefore,  not  indicative 
of  normal  adjustment.  The  Bernreuter  revealed  the  same 
excellent  personality  pattern.  The  almost  impossibly  high 
scores  on  Bl,  B3,  and  FI  indicated  excellent  emotional 
stability,  extroversion,  and  self-confidence.  The  score  on 
B4  showed  a forceful  personality  but  not  the  extreme  of  dom- 
ineering. His  very  high  score  on  F2  (98  percentile)  meant 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  score  equally  high  on  B2, 
for  the  first  measures  his  gregariousness  and  the  second  his 
desire  to  be  alone;  no  one  could  be  98  percentile  in  both. 

The  question  as  to  which  aspect  of  personality  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred need  not  be  raised  inasmuch  as  his  low  score  is  not 
below  50  percentile. 

The  radical  idealism  of  Case  F was  also  si, gnif leant. 
Like  Case  C,  he  was  a seeker  of  truth,  a lover  of  people,  a 
religious  devotee,  as  suggested  by  his  Allport  scores.  ’ These 
facts,  coupled  with  the  evidence  of  his  rather  healthy 
cynicism  regarding  society's  institutions  and  of  his  extreme 
radicalism  regarding  our  economic  order,  present  a rather 
complete  picture  of  the  active  dreamer,  the  dynamic  idealist* 
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2,  Record  of  Interviews* 

Case  F.  I was  born  in  1920.  Dad  was  a graduate  of 
Penn  State  and  had  managed  the  college  farms.  While  I 
was  still  quite  small  we  moved  near  G-ettysburg  where 
dad  was  County  Agent.  I remember  at  three  watching  the 
kids  go  to  school.  I entered  school  at  five.  As  a boy 
I ran  around  with  the  gang;  played  football,  baseball, 
soldier,  trench  warfare(fine  beginning  for  a pacifist!) 

I remember  about  the  fourth  grade,  I didn't  know  the 
answer  to  a question  in  history;  I looked  on  my  neigh- 
bor's paper.  Of  course,  the  teacher  caught  me;  took  my 
paper,  told  my  parents;  I never  forgot  that(l). 

One  day  I decided  to  climb  on  a truck.  I was  gone  all 
afternoon.  I remember  I got  a lecture  from  mother  about 
that. 

Researcher.  What  about  other  members  of  your  family? 

F.  I have  two  sisters.  I don't  remember  the  first 
sister's  comings  she  is  just  three  years  younger  than  I. 

I do  remember  the  birth  of  the  second  sister  three  years 
later. 


R.  How  did  you  feel  about  another  sister? 

F.  I remember  that  I didn't  know  anything  about  it 
until  we  went  to  see  the  new  baby.  The  surprise  was 
pleasant(2) . 

R.  What  about  you  and  your  sisters? 

F,  Sisters  and  I got  along  pretty  well;  though  of 
course,  we  had  a lot  of  quarrels.  It  always  seemed 
that  the  folks  managed(3)  to  work  things  out  justly. 

1.  I never  forgot  that.”  He  learned  early  that  wrong- 
doing does  not  pay.  The  "of  course”  is  significant— it 
implies  that  this  is  a moral  world  in  which  obviously, 
inevitably,  the  wrong-doer  is  apprehended. 

2.  "Was  pleasant.”  There  was  every  indication  throughout 
this  record  that  sibling  rivalry  was  not  a serious  matter. 

3.  "The  folks  managed.”  There  was  a good  quality  in  the 
family  stock;  no  evidence  of  the  serious  emotion  or  domestic 
troubles  here  as  encountered  in  some  of  the  other  cases. 
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R.  You  got  along  pretty  well  with  your  parents,  then? 

F,  Oh,  yes.  I would  help  mother  with  the  housework 
and  run  errands.  There  was  never  any  friction  between 
our  parents.  Dad  would  take  me  with  him  at  his  work.  He 
would  play  football(4)  with  us  and  take  us  to  the  games. 

After  the  sixth  grade  we  moved  to  J.  J.  There  we 
lived  in  the  country  and  I did  not  have  much  chance  to 
associate  with  other  kids(5)«  We  moved  into  town  after 
my  freshman  year  and  then  I had  more  chance  to  *pal 
around  * . 

My  studies  always  seemed  to  go  all  right.  The  7th 
grade  teacher  thought  it  would  help  for  a couple  of  us 
to  compete(6).  I don't  think  it  was  so  hot.  We  would 
have  been  better  friends  if  that  had  not  be  foisted  upon 
us.  We  tied  at  the  end  of  High  School. 

In  sophomore  year  in  H.S.  I began  to  socialize  more 
with  the  girls;  I went  to  parties,  and  so  on.  But  I was 
more  interested  in  sports.  I played  the  trumpet,  also. 

In  senior  year  I was  in  debating;  was  president  of  the 
student  council;  and  also  state  oresident.  I was  active 
in  plays,  etc.  I never  made  the  first  tearas(7)  in 
athletics;  that  was  always  quite  disappointing.  In  High 
School  I helped  start  a stamp  club.  Then  our  club  learned 
to  play  bridge. 

We  weren’t  too  'flush*.  A teacher  helped  in  seeing 
where  I could  go  the  easiest.  I didn't  enjoy  college  at 
first  because  of  the  heavy  work  schedule.  The  second 
year,  I got  into  debating,  basketball,  etc.,  and  life 
was  a lot  more  interesting. 


"4^1  "^lay  football."  Here  was  another  indication  of  a 
happy  family,  going  along  together  like  a team. 

5.  "With  other  kids."  He  had  a taste  of  seclusion  and 
then  the  opportunity  to  "pal  around".  During  those  three 
important  years  he  had  developed  considerable  independence 
but  had  been  prepared  to  prize  fellowship  more  highly. 

6.  "Compete."  His  early  experience  with  competition 
was  not  satisfactory. 

7.  "Never  made  the  first  team.s."  His  high  school 
experiences  were  quite  normal  and  must  have  been  highly 
gratifying  in  many  ways.  That  he  could  not  be  a star  in 
athletics  was  disappointing  for  he  expected  to  excel,  in 
everything.  This  might  have  importance  in  the  attitude 
of  letting  the  first  team  play  the  game  of  war. 
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In  the  senior  year  I was  president  of  the  Student- 
Faculty  Congress;  active  in  debating(8).  I was  in  the 
first  television  debate  put  on  by  N.B.C.  It  was  a big 
publicity  stunt;  the  debate  was  published;  v/e  got  quite 
a thrill  out  of  it. 

In  my  jimior  year — I’m  not  bragging(9),  you  want  this 
stuff — I was  the  first  student  in  our  college  to  be 
chosen  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  I graduated  Magna  Gum  Laude.  The 
Dean,  had  v/ritten  to  Law  School  just  as  the  H.  S.  teacher 
had  to  colleges.  I finished  one  year.  I had  been  expect- 
ing to  be  called  all  spring,  so  when  I went  home  I went 
to  the  Draft  Board  and  found  that  my  letter  had  been  mis- 
placed by  the  Board.  I might  never  have  been  called(lO) 
if  I had  stayed  away. 

In  September  19^2  I was  drafted.  When  I came  into 
CPS  my  views  were  fairly  traditionally  Quaker.  Suppose 
I was  a religious  objector(ll)  then.  Now  as  much  polit- 
ical, social,  humanitarian  objector,  but  I have  come  to 
think  that  religion  embraces  those  things.  . . .My  sisters 
and  I tended  to  get  more  chummy (12)  as  we  grew  older.  We 
are  really  quite  close  to  each  other. 

R.  What  seemed  to  have  been  their  attitudes  towards 
you? 

F.  When  younger,  we  were  three  battling  forces;  but 
later  they  seemed  to  look  up  to  me  as  an  older  brother. 

I felt  superior  only  on  the  basis  of  age  and  experience. 

R.  What  about  Church? 

F.  At  B-  we  went  to  the  Friends  meeting;  before  that 
the  folks  attended  a Lutheran  Church.  At  N.J.  we  attended 


8.  "Debating. " He  found  a verbal  substitute  for  combat 
or  for  real  competition. 

9.  *'Not  bragging."  He  had  an  excellent  record  and  is 
proud  of  it;  adequate  grounds  for  self-confidence. 

10.  "Might  never  have  been  called."  Honesty  is  so  expen- 
sive. He  had  reason  to  doubt  if  the  ideal  was  worth  the  cost. 

11.  "Religious  objector."  His  substantial  religious  back- 
ground had  grown  to  include  humanitarian  objectives. 

12.  "Chummy."  His  intimate  companionship  had  been  with 
girls  rather  than  boys. 
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the  Friends.  But  I also  went  to  the  Presbyterian;  the 
gang  went  there;  we  had  a basketball  team  and  I played  the 
trumpet  in  the  orchestra;  but  I didn’t  learn  much.  I 
also  went  to  the  Friends  First  Day  School.  I joined  the 
Friends  when  I was  about  17. 

R.  I wish  you  would  start  tonight  by  telling  me  of 
significant  experiences,  feelings,  ideas,  which  seem  to 
you  to  have  important  relationship  to  your  conscientious 
convictions  about  war. 

F.  In  my  freshman  year  in  College  the  professor  in 
the  last  session  in  a history  course  listed  the  cost  of 
the  last  war  and  indicated  what  could  have  been  done  with 
that  money. 

R.  How  many  hospitals,  schools,  homes,  etc.,  could 
have  been  built? 

F.  Yes;  that  was  it. 

R.  What  was  your  reaction? 

F.  I wasn’t  entirely  unprepared;  I had  heard  some  of 
it  before.  But  what  impressed  me  was  the  sheer  stupidity 
of  the  waste (13).  It  was  significant  because  of  the 
contrast. 

R.  And  it  made  quite  an  impression? 

F.  It  must  have  seemed  pretty  important  at  the  time. 
Let’s  see.  There  have  been  movies.  All  Quiet  on  the 
Western  Front— -when  I saw  that,  I thought  war  was  pretty 
horrible ( 14) . There  were  other  movies  and  plays--I  can’t 
think  of  the  titles  right  now — that  went  the  same  direction. 

R.  How  did  you  think  of  them? 


13.  '^Stupidity  of  the  waste."  Case  F had  grown  up  in  a 
home  which  he  said  mas  not  too  "flush"-- they  never  had  had 
quite  enough  money  to  meet  their  wants. 

14.  "Pretty  horrible."  Perhaps  the  waste  and  horrors  of 
war  will  never  stop  war,  but  they  made  a terrific  im- 
pression upon  this  sensitive  youth. 
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F.  The  same  way; that  they  showed  war  to  be  pretty 
stupid(l5)  and  horrible.  Especially  so  when  you  think 
of  the  causes  of  the  war.  I think  the  study  of  the 
causes  of  the  war  shaped  my  thinking. 

R.  What,  specifically? 

F.  The  study  of  the  seeds  of  the  war(l6)  in  economic 
nationalism,  and  in  political  nationalism;  the  realiza- 
tion of  propaganda.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  war--the 
killing  of  the  Archduke — seemed  so  insignificant 
compared  with  the  terrible  results. 

The  Quakers  are  just  traditionally  against  war  and  that 
had  been  made  clear  to  me  since  I was  about  five  years  old. 
My  grandparents! 17 ) would  ask  me  where  I was  going  to 
College  and  I would  say  West  Point.  They  didn’t  approve 
of  that  and  let  me  know  it.  Dad  was  a CO  in  the  first  war; 
not  in  prision,  but  on  a farm;  yet  he  had  some 
unpleasant  experiences. 

R.  When  did  you  know  about  your  father's  experiences 
as  a CO? 

F.  It  seems  to  date  pretty  far  back.  I don’t  remember 
any  experiences  regarding  other  boys’  fathers.  ...  I 
got  a lot  more  of  insight  when  I did  some  research  in 
college  for  a couple  of  papers  on  Quakerism.  I got  more 
out  of  those  studies  than  I did  from  any  other  influences. 

I was  impressed  with  the  heroism  of  early  Quakers.  They 
were  pacif ists( 18)  because  they  objected  to  everything 
about  war;  degradation  of  morals,  the  disintegrating 
pattern  of  war. 


15 • '^Stupid. " He  had  dealt  with  facts  in  debating.  His 
excellent  intellect  had  sought  the  sensible  and  the 
reasonable.  The  stupidity  of  war  was  enough  to  condemn  it. 

16.  "Seeds  of  war."  Here  were  the  real  reasons  for  war, 
as  he  saw  it. 

17.  "Grandparents."  From  the  age  of  five,  objection  to 
war  had  been  a part  of  his  environment. 

18.  "Pacifists."  His  Interest  continued  on  through 
college,  leading  to  further  study.  What  he  discovered 
in  his  research  fitted  admirably  into  the  earlier  con- 
cepts. supporting  and  supplementing  them. 
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R.  You  indicate  the  influence  of  your  surroimding 
from  earliest  childhood,  yet  definite  decisions  seem  to 
have  been  made  quite  late? 

F,  My  pacifism  developed--had  its  highest  growth — 
during  college  life.  It  consisted  more  of  intellectual 
(19)  than  emotional  things. 

F,  Well,  I see  that  Conant  has  a 'great*  proposal 
in  tonight's  paper. 

R.  V/hat's  this? 

F.  He  tells  how  to  control  the  atomic  bomb.  He  says 
to  have  international  inspectors;  scientists  who  would 
go  from  country  to  country  and  Investigate  scientific 
experiments.  PhooeyJ 

R.  (Jokingly)  Are  you  trying  to  discredit  the 
scientist? 

F.  Not  in  their  field,  but  v/hen  they  get  out  of  their 
field  they  can  be  terribly  dumb(20).  To  know  how  near 
some  country  is  to  a new  discovery,  how  many  countries 
have  one,  or  two,  or  a dozen  bombs,  to  know  anything 
else  that  might  come  out  of  any  such  plan  doesn't  sound 
to  me  like  peace. 

R.  Nor  does  anything  else  in  today’s  paper,  for  that 
matter. 


F.  It  is  pretty  thoroughly  disillusioning.  It  seems 
strange  to  see  Roosevelt’s  name  back  in  the  head-lines. 
Most  of  what’s  coming  out  in  that  Pearl  Harbor  investi- 
gation "tain’t  good"  for  his  reputation.  At  least  he 
isn't  here  when  it  is  found  out. 

R.  Do  you  suppose  it  would  be  found  out  if  he  were 
here? 


19.  """intellectual. " By  his  very  nature  he  must  have 
facts,  but  he  fell  into  the  common  error  of  assuming 
intellectual  rather  than  emotional  motivation. 

20.  "Terribly  dumb."  He  challenged  the  general  authority 
of  the  great  man.  The  absence  of  adulation  was  important. 
He  recognized  the  specialist  as  a specialist  in  one  field. 
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F.  Well,  maybe  not;  he  was  clever;  he  would  have 
found  some  way  to  have  'deceived  the  public*  once  more. 

A lot  of  people  must  have  a red  face  these  days;  the 
people  who  swallowed  the  sneak  attack  idea  and  who  were 
so  emotionally  patriotic  in  the  early  days  of  the  war. 
Surely  they  see  now  how  they  were  duped(2l).  I think 
some  of  us  are  going  to  be  permanently  satisfied  that  we 
fought  the  war  in  CPS. 

F.  I have  intellectually (22)  tried  to  get  the  facts 
and  to  base  my  decision  on  those  facts. 

R.  But  isn't  it  true  that  other  fellows  who  are  now 
in  the  Army  have  tried  to  do  the  same  thing? 

F.  Yes,  I know  you  can  reach  opposite  conclusions 
with  the  same  facts.  The  same  evidence  could  be  presented 
in  two  courts  with  exactly  opposite  decisions.  The  fact 
is  that  in  many  court  cases--and  a personal  decision  like 
pacifism  can  be  compared  to  a trial-- the  evidences  present- 
ed by  the  two  sides  so  nearly  balance  that  a decision 
must  rest  on  some  small  considerations. 

R.  If  that  is  true — and  it  sounds  all  right  to  me-- 
then  I want  to  know  what  are  those  small  considerations 
which  have  thrown  the  balance  for  the  pacifist.  What  are 
they? 

F.  There  is  one  thing  I was  going  to  tell  you — I have 
thought  of  it  several  times  when  I wasn't  talking  with 
you.  I have  thought  a great  deal  about  this.  Until  I 
was  a Junior  in  college  (1939-40)  I thought  the  same  as 
everyone  else.  In  classes,  in  sports,  in  leisure  time 
activities,  we  all  thought  the  same --war  is  stupid  and 
unnecessary.  Kost  of  the  profs  were  anti-war;  at  least 
the  ones  who  weren't  kept  still.  The  classes  in  Sociol- 
ogy showed  how  we  had  been  duped  into  going  into  the 
first  world  war.  Then  lo  and  behold,  suddenly,  everybody 


21.  "They  were  duped."  To  lead  a nation  into  war  requires 
deceit--at  least  he  believed  it  did  this  time.  His  phras^ 
"permanently  satisfied"  reaffirmed  his  pacifist  stand  and 
indicated  the  affect  his  concepts  of  the  futility  of  war 
and  deceitfulness  of  leaders  had  had  upon  him. 

22.  "Intellectually."  The  CO  decision  must  be  intellectual 
to  be  respectable.  He  was  here  defending  the  respectability 
of  his  decision. 
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begins  to  change  his  tune.  And  I said  to  myself.  Look 
here;  if  what  I have  believed  up  to  now  has  been  good 
enough  for  me,  it  still  is.  I Just  do  not  change 
easily ( 23) . 

F.  Of  course,  there  were  issues  in  this  war  which 
weren't  in  the  last  war;  Hitler's  totalitarianism,  for 
example,  but  I had  already  figured  that  couldn't  be 
settled  by  war,  any  way.  I would  work  against  the  Nazi 
program,  but  I did  not  think  war  would  cure  it.  Witness 
the  world  today. 

But  that  shift  by  other  people  came  as  a sort  of 
shock(24)  to  me;  stung  me  into  activity.  . . .The  fellows 
at  Law  School  would  say,  'I  agree  with  you,  but  why  should 
I stand  out  against  the  whole  crowd;  I can  get  a commission 
and  maybe  an  easy  berth'. 

R.  Why  did  you  stick?  Why  didn't  you  change? 

F.  When  I am  convinced  that  I am  right  I stick;  I'm 
kind  of  stubborn  that  way(25).  E-I  argued  it  with  the 
fellows;  I took  the  anti-war  side;  that  helped  to 
crystallize  my  thinking.  There  were  about  4 on  the  anti- 
war side,  15  on  the  other.  Three  of  us  have  maintained 
our  pacifist  stand(26).  3-It  was  a sort  of  culminative 

23.  "Do  not  change  easily."  He  did  not  change  because  his 
convictions  were  far  more  deeply  rooted  in  boyhood  exper- 
iences, and  his  ovm  wants  and  values  than  were  the  con- 
victions of  the  ones  who  changed.  This  was  the  one  "small 
consideration"  which,  to  him,  decided  the  case. 

24.  "That  shift  came  as  a shock."  He  had  a deeply  rooted 
sense  of  honesty.  He  had  tried  to  be  objective  in 
arriving  at  conclusions  and  then  had  tried  to  be  intellect- 
ually honest  in  holding  them.  How  others  could  be  so  dis- 
loyal to  their  ideals  was  shocking  and  stimulating. 

25.  "I'm  kind  of  stubborn."  All  pacifists  are;  they  have 
to  be  or  they  would  have  been  broken  by  social  pressure  or 
by  Draft  Boards.  His  determination  of  "stick"  rooted  back 
into  his  Christian  concepts:  "He  that  putteth  his  hand  to 
the  plow.  . .is  unworthy",  etc.  To  this  high  minded  sensi- 
tive young  man,  that  was  a motive  of  tremendous  power. 

26.  "Maintained  our  pacifist  stand."  After  one  had  ob- 
ligated one's  self,  so  complete  a shift  could  not  take 
place  without  loss  of  face.  There  was  pride  also  in  being 
one  of  that  select  minority  which  held  true. 
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effect  of  family,  church,  and  school,  . . . I do  think — 
come  to  think  of  it — that  the  earlier  factor  of  the 
church  may  have  played  a heavier  part.  I went  to  the 
Lutheran  Church  before  the  sixth  grade* 

R.  What  significant  experiences  there? 

F,  There  was  the  development! 27 ) of  attitudes, 
allegiance  to  something,  the  development  of  right  and 
wrong,  ideas  which  I used  later  on  unconsciously. 

R.  There  you  developed  loyalty? 

F.  I think  that  is  it.  The  church  and  family  both 
act  that  way;  develop  unconscious  factors  so  that  when 
you  come  to  new  problems  they  exert  considerable  influ- 
ence. We  do  not  recognize  the  importance  of  such 
factors  at  the  time. 

R.  What  are  some  of  the  experiences  out  of  which 
these  unconscious  factors  developed,  as  you  see  it? 

F.  Our  leader! 28)  in  the  Lutheran  Sunday  School  was 
a theological  student.  He  was  tall,  athletic.  He  always 
seemed  to  be  one  of  us.  He  made  the  lessons  and  work 
interesting.  He  formed  a club;  we  took  hikes;  I was 
then  pre-Boy  Scout  age;  we  had  Greek  letters  for  the 
name  of  the  club. 

We  had  a young  minister  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 

Mother  and  I used  to  go  frequently.  I understood  much 
of  what  he  said,  which  shows  how  simple  he  made  his 
sermons--remember  I was  under  12  years  old. 

I also  went  to  the  Friends  First  Day  School.  Our 
teacher  would  take  advantage  of  the  good  days  and  hold 
our  class  out  of  doors.  It  was  a beautiful  setting  in 


27.  '^The  development."  Under  very  subtle  guidance,  before 
adolescence,  he  was  developing  attitudes,  loyalty  to 
values,  conscientious  attitudes  of  right  and  wrong.  Here 
were  the  moral  foundations  and  the  emotional  drives  for 
his  later  pacifism. 

28.  "Our  leader."  The  attractive  leadership,  !under- 
standing  of  and  keen  interest  in  him,  pleasant  experiences) 
helped  to  plow  deep  the  grooves  of  loyalty. 
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the  country.  Meetings  were  dry (29)  and  long;  something 
to  be  avoided.  There  were  kids  my  own  age  whom  I liked 
and  the  fact  that  I was  very  friendly  with  the  kids  my 
own  age  made  it  interesting. 

One  dramatic  experience  I have  never  forgotten:  One 
of  the  fellows  in  the  Lutheran  Church  had  come  from  the 
West.  He  said  that  he  had  some  good  jungle  books  and 
he  loaned  me  one  which  I took  home.  But  my  parents  said 
that  his  brother  had  scarlet  fever  and  they  destroyed 
the  book.  I couldn’t  bring  myself  to  tell  him(30)  what 
had  happened.  Must  have  been  six  months  later  that  I 
finally  blurted  it  out  and  he  had  forgotten  all  about 
loaning  me  the  book. 

R.  You  had  worried  about  it  all  that  time? 

F.  It  was  my  major  problem  in  life  during  those  months. 

R,  What  were  your  feelings — fear  of  him,  thought 
about  the  book,  resentment  towards  parents,  or  what? 

F.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  be  that  well  defined.  I was 
just  ashamed  of  the  whole  thing.  I avoided  the  guy.  It 
may  have  been  a sense  of  the  value  of  the  book,  as  one 
would  avoid  his  creditors.  There  was  a guilt  feeling 
about  what  had  happened;  I couldn't  afford(31)  to  replace 
it.  My  parents  should  have  given  me  the  money  to  replace 
it.  I did  discover  later  that  his  parents  had  known  all 
about  it  and  I guess  it  was  all  right. 


29.  ’’Meetings  were  dry."  If  the  meetings  had  been  inter- 
esting and  vital,  he  might  have  arrived  at  the  CO  decision 
earlier.  His  friendliness  with  others  his  own  age  was  a 
difficult  achievement  in  those  days--it  was  worth  recording. 

30.  "Couldn’t  tell  him."  There  v/as  the  fear  of  consequences. 
There  was  also  a sense  of  guilt — he  had  taken  the  book  and 
was  conscious  of  a wrong  having  been  done.  The  humiliat- 
ing experience  deepened  earlier  feelings. 

31.  "l  couldn't  afford."  This  humiliating  experience 
gave  emotional  coloring  to  all  destruction.  The  waste  of 
war  is  appalling  in  the  light  of  "l  couldn’t  afford".  In 
this  experience,  too,  there  was  censure  of  the  parents 
that  they  did  not  make  good  the  loss.  Society  can  never 
make  good  the  loss  in  war. 
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Then  there  was  one  other  thing,  a dramatic  experience. 

We  had  moved  and  this  was  the  end  of  the  8th  grade.  It 
was  the  last  class  in  science.  Instead  of  a class,  the 
teacher--a  yoimg  man  who  was  also  superintendent--each 
year  would  tell  a ghost  story.  The  story  had  to  do  with 
insanity.  He  told  it  as  one  member  of  a group  who  in 
College  days  had  taken  part  in  an  initiation,  at  the 
close  of  the  school  year,  in  which  the  tortured  victim 
had  gone  insane.  Each  year  according  to  the  story  one 
other  member  of  that  group  had  lost  his  mind.  And  the 
story  ended  by  him  going  insane,  I tried  to  forget  it, 
but  it  stuck.  I kept  thinking  that  this  was  going  to 
happen  to  me.  It  was  the  end  of  the  summer  and  I was 
taking  a bath  one  Saturday  and  I thought  that  It  was  a 
kind  of  justice  to  them  because  they  had  tortured  the 
first  guy;  but  I hadn’t  taken  part(32).  From  then  on,  it 
never  bothered  me.  It  all  seemed  so  silly,  but  I 
couldn’t  shake  off  the  worry  at  the  time.  I never  spent 
a more  miserable  summer  than  that  one. 

F.  Mother(33)  would  rather  not  face  the  rottenness 
of  the  v;orld;  would  rather  do  her  round  of  home  duties 
and  ignore  the  outside  world.  Of  course,  if  there  were 
more  people  like  her  doing  their  daily  stint  the  way  she 
does,  we  wouldn’t  have  so  much  trouble  in  the  world. 

Dad  has  a curious  collection  of  ideas.  He  thinks  the 
war-mongere  pulled  us  into  the  war;  but  he  does  not  see 
that  much  of  our  social  and  economic  practice  is  just  as 
much,  or  more,  to  blame.  He  is  capitalistic  in  his 
thinking;  reads  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  religiously; 
is  furious  about  the  threat  of  strikes,  and  all  that. 

R.  Did  he  encourage  you  in  your  CO  decision? 

F.  On  the  basis  that  it  is  a good  old  Quaker  doctrine 
and  therefore  should  be  followed.  We  could  agree  on  the 
ideal  of  brotherhood,  that  there  should  be  no  more  wars, 
but  not  in  relation  to  social  change, 

32.  ” I hadn ’ t taken  part."  The  most  miserable  summer  in 
his  life  was  caused  by  the  obsession  of  the  dire  consequence 
of  social  wrong  doing.  Then  the  conviction  that  he  would 
not  suffer  if  he  did  not  take  part  in  it  provided  him  with  a 
most  important  emotional  prop  for  conscientious  objection 

to  participation  in  war, 

33.  "Mother.  . .dad."  He  defended  his  mother — her  influ- 
ence produced  many  of  the  qualities  in  his  character.  He 
revolted  against  his  dad’s  defense  of  the  status  quo. 


CHAPTER  VI 


ANALYSIS  OF  DATA  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

All  of  the  original  data,  from  which  conclusions  may 
be  drawn  in  this  study,  are  found  summarized  in  the  psycholog- 
ical test  tables,  in  the  life  histories,  and  in  the  comments 
made  upon  the  records  of  interviews.  Repeatedly  in  those 
sections,  suggestions  were  made  regarding  the  significance  of 
specific  facts,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  organize  these 
suggestions  into  any  kind  of  systematic  answer  to  the  question. 
Why  did  these  men  become  pacifists.  That  is  the  task  for 
this  concluding  chapter. 

I.  BACKGROUND  FOR  THE  ANALYSIS^ 

The  conclusions  will  be  based  upon  original  data  of 
the  research  project  already  reported;  but  help  will  be  .sought 
from  two  other  sources.  In  the  first  place,  the  findings  of 
other  studies  are  usable  and  useful.  The  suggestions  made 
in  those  studies  may  be  taken  here  as  "leads"  and  may  well 
provide  valuable  helps  in  systematizing  the  findings  of  this 
study.  Further,  if  verification  of  their  conclusions  is 
found,  then  more  of  confidence  may  be  placed  upon  those 
conclusions  and  a better  basis  of  comparison  provided  for  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  in  this  study.  However,  the  paucity 
of  parallel  studies  is  such  that  no  great  use  may  be  made  of 

1.  -or  more  detailed  discussion  and  references  to 
sources,  see  Chapters  I,  IT,  and  III. 
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them.  They  do  help  to  provide  a framework  which,  filled  in 
with  historical  and  social  facts,  is  indispensable. 

The  more  important  suggestions  should  now  be  recalled 
for  the  purposes  of  com.parieon.  1.  Pacifists  exemplify  all 
conceivable  types  of  normal  personality;  pacifism  is  not  the 
expression  of  some  one  or  two  personality  deviations.  2. 
Conscientious  objection  does  not  result  from  abnormal  mental 
states.  3.  It  does  not  result  from  inferior  intelligence. 

4.  It  does  not  result  from  unquestioning  "followership"; 
objectors  asked  too  many  questions.  5.  Objectors  have  a ten- 
dency to  think  abstractly.  6.  They  have  a tendency  towards 
stubbornness  and  negativism.  7.  They  tend  slightly  toward 
emotional  instability.  8.  The  pacifist  position  is  related 
to  the  weighting  of  values;  it  is  not  merely  what  one  believes 
(though  some  beliefs  are  expected  among  pacifists)  but  the 
values  of  the  beliefs  and  the  importance  of  those  values  to 
the  individual  which  produce  the  pacifist.  9.  The  frustra- 
tions in  GPS  must  be  remembered  for  their  possible  effect 
upon  emotions  that  are  theoretically  related  to  the  forming 
of  the  pacifist  decision. 

The  brief  resume  of  Christian  history  in  Chapter  II 
gave  the  background  of  pacifist  values  as  they  might  appear 
to  the  Christian  young  man  in  these  days.  He  might  find  in 
the  New  Testament  many  statements  which  seem  incompatible  with 
the  purposes  and  methods  of  modern  warfare;  the  spirit  and 
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practices  of  Jesus  might  well  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the 
pacifist  way.  The  refusal  on  the  part  of  early  Christians 
to  participate  in  war  might  easily  present  to  him  the  ideal 
of  a society  without  war;  that  the  Church  doss  not  in  to to 
take  today  the  position  of  early  Christianity  might  challenge 
him;  and  the  fact  that  once  individual  Christians  refused  to 
fight  lays  on  him  the  responsibility  to  do  as  well  as  they 
did.  The  young  man  influenced  by  this  Christian  tradition 
might  well  be  impressed  that  through  the  centuries — even  in 
the  dark  ages — the  light  of  the  pacifist  testimony  was  never 
entirely  extinguished.  Most  important  of  all,  and  of  most 
wide-spread  influence  in  CPS,  has  been  the  influence  of  the 
historic  peace  churches  and  the  modern  peace  movements  which 
have  convinced  many  young  men  that  war  and  Christianity  are 
incompatible;  that  being  a Christian  means  a refusal  to 
participate  in  war.  Probably  some  groups  have  over-emphasized 
this  one  aspect,  tending  to  make  it  the  whole  gospel  but  even 
a less  enthusiastic  stating  of  the  case  might  well  suggest  to 
the  yoimg  man  that  conscientious  objection  to  war  is  one  of 
the  highest  values  in  the  Christian  tradition. 

The  first  section  of  Chapter  III  gave,  even  more 
briefly,  the  social  situation  in  which  these  young  men  found 
themselves  when  the  draft  law  was  enacted.  Decisions  are 
not  made  in  vacuum;  the  total  social  situation  is  important. 
Too  much  had  been  said  during  the  years  immediately  preced- 
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Ing  the  draft  act  about  the  waste  and  destructiveness  of  the 
first  World  War,  about  the  duplicity  of  government  ("honesty 
is  the  first  casualty  in  war";,  about  the  futility  of  war, 
about  the  power  of  propaganda,  about  the  causes  of  war  and 
their  abolishment,  for  these  young  men  not  to  ask  some 
pertinent  (to  the  government,  impertinent)  questions.  They 
were  also  affected  by  the  general  aversion  to  war  and  the 
apathetic  attitude  in  the  country.  The  "American  way"  meant 
freedom  of  conscience  and  opposition  to  conscription.  And 
finally,  the  young  man  who  was  opposed  to  war  was  encouraged 
by  the  apparent  provision  for  the  conscientious  objection  in 
the  final  form  of  the  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act.  Any 
attempt  to  evaluate  the  emotional  factors  in  the  life  of  the 
pacifist  without  consideration  of  these  facts  would  be  an 
attempt  to  break  off  a part  of  an  Indivisible  v/hole. 

The  second  source  of  help  for  the  analysis  of  these 
data  is  to  be  found  in  the  theory  of  motivation  of  inter- 
personal psychology,  which  provides  the  point  of  view  taken 
in  this  study.  That  point  of  view,  given  in  Chapter  III, 
should  be  briefly  summarized  here. 

1.  Interpersonal  psychology  is  concerned  with  what 
goes  on  between  people,  a study  of  interpersonal  relations. 

It  duly  recognizes  both  the  individual  (personality  as  a 
whole)  and  his  social  surroundings.  It  is  personality  inter- 
acting with  other  persons  in  social  relations. 
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its  highest  concept,  and  purpose  rather  than  cause  its 
orientation. 

2.  Emotions  are  the  nuances,  caused  by  the  interaction 
of  external  and  internal  stimuli,  given  to  values.  They  have 
to  do  with  goals  of  appreciation  and  preference.  Values 
develop  from  interests  and  needs.  Emotions  are  based  upon 
ideas  and  the  responses  they  lead  to  are  limited,  modified, 
and  partially  determined  by  objective  conditions. 

3.  A motive  is  an  urge  towards  the  satisfaction  of  a 
desire,  inciting  to  action.  Motives  are  controlled  by  goals. 
The  importance  of  a goal  is  determined  by  its  value  or  the 
importance  of  the  meaning  it  has  for  the  individual.  A value 
has  its  greatest  power  when  it  becomes  an  ideal  (“This  I 
ought  to  do").  The  emotional  coloring  of  values  explains 
motivation,  for  emotions  are  the  prime  movers.  The  feelings 
of  agreeableness  or  disagreeableness,  the  goal,  the  ascendancy 
of  a particular  emotion  within  the  hierarchy  of  values,  and 
the  ease  or  restraint  imposed  externally,  account  for  the 
motivating  effect. 

4.  Interpretation  is  based,  first  of  all,  upon  faint 
signs,  the  slightest  betrayal  of  feelings,  as  well  as  upon 
the  total  life  pattern.  In  interpretation,  one  case  is  valid; 
findings  are  not  dependent  upon  quantity,  but  generalizations 
cannot  be  made  from  one  case.  The  determining  factor  is  the 
differential  weighting  of  items;  the  importance  of  a fact. 
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value,  ideal  for  an  individual  lies  in  the  meaning  it  has  for 
him.  This  meaning  involves  a hierarchy  of  values  within 
which  there  is  competition  for  ascendancy  and  in  which  there 
may  be  a controlling  purpose.  In  this  study,  moral  values, 
in  terms  of  feelings  and  activities,  are  essential  to  the 
Interpretation  of  data.  The  emphasis  is  upon  conscience,  not 
as  the  condemnatory  agent  but  supreme  censor  of  behavior. 
Conscience  is  thought  of  as  intellectual,  emotional,  volitional 
and  related  to  social  surroimdings.  The  highest  of  these 
moral  values  are  the  religious  values  with  their  regard  for 
personality,  a spiritual  view  of  life,  right  relation  of  ends 
and  means,  growth  in  values,  and  relationship  with  the 
Sustainer  of  Values. 

Norms  for  interpretation  are  found  in  the  worthfulness 
of  life’s  purposes  and  in  the  completeness,  efficiency, 
sensitivity,  progression,  and  social  effectiveness  of  the 
loyalty  to  them. 


II.  A SUMMARY  OF  DATA 

The  vast  quantity  of  information  found  in  the  signif- 
icant words,  phrases,  attitudes,  ideas,  evidences  of  value, 
psychological  findings  from  tests  and  insights  may  be  brought 
together  in  a brief  summary  using  four  categories. 

1.  Family  constellations.  Of  the  six  men  studied  two 


were  from  broken  homes,  three  more  from  homes  which  did  not 
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provide  an  enjoyable  environment.  Sibling  rivalry  was  prom- 
inent in  one  case.  There  was  one  instance  of  pronounced 
identification  with  the  mother.  In  another  case  the  mother 
was  altogether  too  solicitious  of  the  child's  welfare.  Am- 
bivalent attitudes  toward  the  father  were  recognized,  as  more 
or  less  important,  in  three  cases,  quite  a decisive  matter  in 
one  of  them.  The  selfishness,  disagreeableness,  hostility 
of  the  parents  were  observed  in  one  half  of  the  cases.  In 
only  one  did  there  seem  to  be  genuine  happiness  and  a fine 
wholesomeness  of  family  life. 

The  psychological  tests  cannot  tell  very  much  about 
the  childhood  homes  of  mien  in  CPS.  What  the  tests  did  reveal 
seemed  to  indicate  a rather  close  approximation  to  the  average, 
as  indeed,  the  description  in  the  preceeding  paragraph  miay 
well  indicate.  The  total  average,  for  the  fifty  men  tested, 
on  the  Bell,  Home  adjustment,  was  near  the  exact  average  on 
the  norm  for  that  test.  Only  ten  per  cent  of  the  men  scored 
"very  unsatisfactory."  Seven  men  had  an  "excellent"  score. 

The  parent-child  relationship  on  the  Minnesota  yielded  a 
score  for  the  entire  group  of  48  per  cent  (50  percentile 
would  be  average).  Six  men  out  of  the  total  number  had 
alarmingly  low  scores. 

The  reasonable  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that  men  in 
CPS  came  from  American  homes,  some  of  which  are  superior,  some 
inferior,  and  the  others  somewhere  in  between. 
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2,  Moral  obllp:atlons.  It  was  more  difficult  to  sum- 
marize the  moral  factors  involved  in  this  study.  Conscien- 
tious objection,  as  far  as  it  is  based  on  conscience,  involved 
a sense  of  ou^ht.  an  ethical  concept.  The  men  studied,  with- 
out exception  evidenced  the  basis  of  their  pacifism,  partially 
at  least,  to  be  moral  values.  They,  probably,  all  would  say 
that  war  is  wron^  and  the  refusal  to  fight  is  right.  This 
conscious  attitude  on  their  part  was  supported  by  deeper 
moral  feelings  of  which  they  were  not  so  well  aware.  Some  of 
them  possessed  a sensitive,  or  poignant,  sense  of  right  and 
wrong;  they  resented  injustices  and  demanded  fair  dealings. 
(Widespread  frustration  in  CPS  camps  may  have  been  due  to 
this  lively  sense  of  right  and  wrong;  they  felt  they  had  been 
deceived  and  were  being  unfairly  treated.)  In  one  case, 
there  was  the  feeling  that  to  do  the  right  (according  to 
conscience)  is  the  best  policy  no  matter  what  the  cost.  In 
several  instances,  the  moral  formula  that  wrong  means  cannot 
produce  good  ends,  appeared.  In  fact,  the  correct  idea  of 
ends  and  means  seemed  to  be  very  important  to  pacifists. 

Other  moral  values  related  to  war's  destructiveness,  stupidity, 
cruelty,  and  deceitfulness  were  evident.  Of  greater  import- 
ance were  the  moral  ideals  of  the  sacredness  of  life  and  re- 
gard for  personal  values.  Many  emotional  factors  were  related 
to  these  various  moral  values.  It  is  a safe  assumption  that 
moral  values  are  important  for  all  true  CO's. 
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The  psychological  tests  do  not  purport  to  measure 
moral  obligations  per  se  but  they  did  reveal  surprising  in- 
formation at  three  points.  The  Allport,  Social,  refers  to 
social  concern  (a  generalized  moral  concept)  and  the  average 
score  for  the  entire  group  was  70  percentile  on  the  basis  of 
the  norm  for  that  test.  One  third  of  the  group  scored  90 
percentile,  or  better.  Obviously  it  was  not  lack  of  social 
concern  that  produced  pacifists.  Even  more  startling  were 
two  scores  on  the  Minnesota.  Part  I measures  confidence  in 
society's  institutions.  The  average  for  the  group  was  38 
percentile,  which  is  not  terribly  low,  yet  considerably  be- 
low the  average.  A low  score  on  Part  V Indicates  a tendency 
toward  a liberal  or  radical  point  of  view  on  current  economic 
and  industrial  problems.  The  score  here  was  8 percentile. 

Of  course,  these  men  may  well  have  become  more  radical  in 
CPS  but  there  must  have  been  an  interest,  concern,  or  readi- 
ness for  social  change  in  these  men  previously.  Rather  than 
accepting  things  as  they  are,  these  men,  as  has  been  said, 
had  a tendency  to  ask  too  many  questions. 

3.  Personality  deviations.  The  most  significant  ob- 
servation to  be  made  in  reference  to  the  personality  of  these 
men  is  that  it  "takes  all  kinds"  to  make  a GPS  group.  Poor 
socialization  describes  one  man,  over-socialization  another, 
and  excellent  social  adjustment  a third.  One  man  carried  an 
obvious  inferiority  complex,  another  was  particularly  shy  and 
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retiring.  No  single  personality  trait  was  found  in  all  six 
men.  It  is  necessary  to  generalize  at  this  point  and  say 
that  no  single,  nor  small  number,  of  personality  traits, 
accounts  for  the  pacifist. 

The  psychological  tests  m.erely  substantiate  the  above 
observation.  The  average  scores  on  all  four  tests  of  the 
fifty  men  are  near  enough  to  the  averages  as  established  in 
the  norms  for  the  various  tests  that  it  may  be  concluded  that 
CPS  men  represented  a cross-section  of  American  young  manhood. 
The  wide  range  of  scores  (the  spread  between  high  and  low)  on 
each  item  proved  the  lack  of  uniformity  within  the  group. 

4.  Reli2;ious  experiences.  The  six  men  studied  had 
all  had  rather  normal  childhood  religious  experiences  and 
five  of  them  evidenced  a lively  religious  interest.  It  was 
unfortimate  that  the  study  did  not  include  an  extreme  cynic, 
agnostic,  humanist,  or  an  ultra-conservative.  Perhaps  the 
fact  that  the  investigator  was  a minister  kept  any  such  person 
from  volunteering.  The  approximate  uniformity  found  in  these 
six  men  is  not  to  be  taken,  as  indicative  of  CPS  men  as  a 
whole;  it  just  happened  to  be  true  of  these  six.  Of  course, 
one  of  these  men  was  not  greatly  concerned  with  religious  be- 
liefs and  practices  and  such  beliefs  and  practices  were  quite 
academic  and  formal  with  a second  one.  Religion  for  one  man 
was  a matter  of  mystical  experiences,  devotional  practices, 
and  a feeling  of  the  presence  of  Christ.  Another  rather  lit- 
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eralistically  held  such  statements  as  "Thou  shalt  not  kill" 
as  the  essence  of  religion.  More  important  was  the  presence 
of  deep  devotion,  or  loyalty,  to  religious  ideals.  These 
men  felt  a spiritual  obligation  to  maintain  the  centralities 
of  their  faith.  One  of  these  was  the  pacifist  idea. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting,  and  important,  findings 
from  the  psychological  tests  came  at  this  point.  These  tests 
tell  nothing  about  religious  experiences  but  Allport’s  Scale 
of  Values  indicates  exactly  the  chief  concern  of  this  study-- 
the  way  men  feel  about  values.  The  practical,  "go-getter  type", 
would  be  expected  to  score  rather  high  in  Economic  or  Polit- 
ical values,  or  both;  the  teacher,  in  Theoretical;  the  artist, 
in  Aesthetic;  and  the  minister,  in  Religious  (provided  each 
was  doing  what  he  should  be  doing).  By  tests  given  to 
students'^  it  was  discovered  that  ministers  tend  to  score  rela- 
tively high  in  Theoretical  and  Social  as  well  as  Religious. 
Ninety-four  theological  students  took  the  test  and  their  scores 
on  these  three  items  were  27,  35 j and  A8.  A person  who  is  a 
seeker  for  truth,  a lover  of  people  and  a religious  devotee  is 
an  idealist.  The  scores  of  the  fifty  CPS  men  on  these  three 
items  were  31,  33,  and  38.  There  are  many  individual  except- 


2^*  Taken  from  records  in  Boston  University  School 
of  Theology. 
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tions,  but  religious  idealism  comes  more  nearly  explaining 
why  a man  became  a pacifist  than  any  other  one  factor. 

II.  INTERPRETATION  OF  DATA 

1.  Case  A.  A careful  evaluation  of  the  findings  on 
psychological  tests  and  of  the  comments  on  the  significant 
facts  in  the  interviews  revealed  three  major  emotional  factors 
in  the  life  of  Case  A.  These  were:  (a)  loyalty  to  religious 
ideals;  (b)  feelings  of  inferiority  leading  to  a demand  to 
excel;  and  (c)  feelings  of  separation,  partially  based  upon, 
and  contributing  to,  poor  social  adjustment.  Some  of  the 
minor  emotional  factors  were;  (d)  fear  to  condemn  groups  and 
social  institutions;  (e)  hostility  and  jealousy  of  successful 
people  and  of  their  ways;  and  (f)  vicarious  suffering  as 
expressing  opposition  to  violence  and  injury. 

Loyalty  to  relig;lous  ideals.  The  evidences  here  were 
abundant,  but  it  was  a loyalty  based  upon  personal  pride,  and 
fear  of  consequence  quite  as  much  as  the  sense  of  belonging. 

He  was  always  in  Church,  had  read  the  Bible  through  three 
times.  It  is  hard  to  be  disloyal  to  anything  of  which  one  is 
as  proud  as  he  was  of  his  church  achievements.  Then  when  he 
arrived,  with  the  help  of  ministers  and  others,  at  the  convic- 
tion that  Christ's  whole  ministry  was  opposed  to  war,  that 
the  Bible  was  final  authority  on  right  and  wrong  in  every 
area,  and  that  God  was  working  his  way  out  in  the  world,  he 
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was  afraid  to  resist.  Finally,  the  compelling  religious 
experience  which  brought  him  the  feeling  that  Christ  was  with 
him,  though  all  humanity  might  be  against  him,  gave  him  the 
needed  prop  for  his  deToted  and  stubborn  loyalty  to  the 
Christian  ideal  of  pacifism.  His  score  on  the  Allport  test 
revealed  him  as  an  idealist.  Had  other  emotional  and 
intellectual  considerations  convinced  him  that  it  was  Christ- 
ian to  fight,  he  would  have  been  just  as  loyal  to  that  ideal. 
But  out  of  the  history  of  Christianity,  his  religious  exper- 
iences, and  his  other  affective  drives  he  came  to  accept 
pacifism  as  an  extreme  ideal  of  Christianity,  usually  re- 
jected by  complacent  church-goers.  That  it  was  absolute  and 
usually  ignored  only  added  to  his  determination  to  live  by  it, 
due  to  his  demands  to  excel. 

Feellnp:3  of  inferiority  and  the  demand  to  excel.  As 
just  stated  above,  if  pacifism  was  too  high  an  ideal  for 
most  people,  then  Case  A must  aspire  to  it.  This  was  the 
most  important  single  emotional  factor  in  his  life.  It 
seemed  that  everything  in  his  childhood  experience  conspired  to 
develop  feelings  of  inferiority;  a brother  slightly  older,  an 
unhappy  home  in  which  he  and  his  mother  were  joined  against 
the  domineering  masculinity  of  the  father  and  older  brother, 
the  brutality  in  his  immediate  surroundings,  the  lack  of 
advantages  in  his  home,  the  humiliation  of  "country-boy". 

This  information  was  given  directly;  other  evidences  were  re- 
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vealed  by  indirection.  Repeatedly  he  suggested  rivalry  with 
his  brother;  he  was  more  religious  than  his  brother,  the 
y brother  was  better  at  baseball,  but  that  was  because  he  prac- 
ticed more,  the  brother  did  not  get  a regular  diploma  from 
high  school  and  Case  A graduated  the  same  year,  the  brother 
had  not  behaved  as  well  as  he--all  revealing  the  feeling  of 
inferior  status  and  the  drive  to  get  ahead  of  the  older 
brother.  Further  evidences  of  the  same  affective  pattern  are 
found  in  his  assumed  superiority  to  other  CPSers,  to  his  wife, 
to  other  Christians  who  are  just  not  sincere;  in  his  boasted 
openmindedness,  in  his  becoming  a pacifist  because  it  was  a 
superior  minority;  in  his  pride  in  doing  well,  his  tenseness 
in  a situation  in  which  he  might  fail,  his  emphasis  upon  the 
young  ruler's  desire  to  be  perfect,  his  pride  when  advanced. 
His  feelings  of  inferiority  influenced  him  toward  pacifism 
only  because  he  conceived  of  it  as  the  superior  way. 

Feelin'7:s  of  separation.  The  emotions  affecting  be- 
havior are  interrelated.  The  feeling  of  separation--an  im- 
portant motivating  factor  in  Case  A's  life--was  related  to  his 
religious  idealism  (tinctured  with  escapism)  and  his  feelings 
of  inferiority.  He  could  best  satisfy  his  desire  for  supe- 
riority if  he  did  not  become  too  intimately  involved  with 
other  people.  His  moralism  tended  to  hold  him  aloof.  More 
Important,  however,  was  his  lack  of  self-confidence.  His 
poor  social  adjustment  was  established  by  his  scores  on  the 
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psycho lo.gical  tests.  Quite  early  in  boyhood,  he  withdrew 
and  achieved  an  enjoyable  adjustment  in  imagination  and  phan- 
tasy; "I  liked  being  alone."  Unable  to  deal  openly  and  freely 
with  people,  he  sensed  their  deceitfulness  and  brutality. 

These  characteristics  could  be  avoided  heie  and  hereafter  by 
not  becoming  ’one  with  the  crowd’.  His  father  severely  pun- 
ished him,  so  he  withdrew  from  a cruel  parent  and  a brutal 
and  cruel  world,  one  aspect  of  that  cruel  world  being  war. 

Fear.  Fear  was  an  inevitable  result  of  the  undepen- 
dable and  unpredictable  early  environment  with  aggressiveness 
and  cruelty  as  a part  of  it.  Early  religious  experiences 
added  to  the  development  of  fear.  The  result  was  that  he  was 
afraid  to  condemn  groups  such  as  the  fundamentalist  religious 
group,  and  he  never  developed  the  capacity  to  condemn  social 
institutions  (Minnesota,  Part  I).  This  uncritical  attitude 
should  have  carried  him  with  the  crowd,  but  it  was  directed 
just  as  easily  toward  the  pacifist  group.  Other  emotional 
factors,  ideas,  and  moral  values  turned  him  away  from  war. 

Hostility  and  jealousy.  Hostility  developed  with 
Case  A in  his  early  ambivalent  attutudes  toward  his  father. 

It  soon  found  expression  in  moving  against  both  his  father  and 
brother.  It  became  a life  style  applicable  to  all  aggressive 
people.  Successful  people  enjoy  a life  of  plenty  and 
routine;  he  therefore  hated  routine.  He  also  hated  war  be- 
cause it  is  destructive  (his  limited  resources  will  not  stand 
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destructive  forces). 

Vicarious  suffering;.  Case  A lacked  compassion  as  far 
as  empathetic  relations  with  people  were  concerned.  He  did 
not  identify  with  others.  Blit  he  was  opposed  to  violence 
and  ruthlessness.  He  would  rather  suffer  than  inflict  in- 
jury. There  was  no  evidence  of  intense  masochism,  but  pacifism 
provided  a hard  way  to  sacrifice  oneself  in  opposing  violence 
and  injury  to  others. 

2.  Case  B.  The  emotional  factors  operating  in  Case  B’s 
pacifist  decision  were:  (a)  early  guilt  feelings  and  the  desire 
to  escape;  (b)  sensitivity  and  identification  with  the  needy; 
(c)  feelings  of  indignation;  and  (d)  patience. 

Early  guilt  feelings  and  escapism.  The  presence  of 
guilt  feelings  must  be  deduced  but  on  abundant  evidence.  They 
go  back  to  earliest  childhood  with  its  "too  much  mothering," 
his  terror  before  temper  and  violence,  his  "sissy"  role  but 
always  the  suppression  of  hostility  and  aggression.  G-uilt 
feelings  are  further  attested  by  his  own  emotional  struggles, 
personal  problems,  wide  personality  deviations  and  in  his 
recurrent  urge  to  escape.  If  school  presented  unusual 
difficulties,  he  quit;  he  contemplated  going  to  Russia  or 
Mexico;  if  you  can't  win,  you  can  run  away.  Talk  had  become 
an  escape  and  a defense  against  the  early  feelings  of  guilt. 

The  establishment  of  rapport  still  was  hard  for  him.  Largely 
he  had  overcome  these  early  feelings  of  guilt  and  withdrawal 
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and  especially  he  had  learned  that  hostility  can  be  openly 
handled,  but  his  pacifism  in  part  was  a feeling  of  being  un- 
equal to  the  challenge  of  war,  therefore  escape. 

Sensitivity  and  identification.  A surer  foundation 
for  his  pacifist  decision  was  his  sensitiveness.  His  was  the 
soul  of  an  artist.  He  was  imaginative  and  idealistic.  He 
could  feel  with  imusual  keenness  the  hurt  of  others.  This 
led  to  an  easy  identification  with  needy  groups,  other  races, 
minorities,  dispossessed  groups.  This  also  led  to  a trem.endous 
drive  to  work  v/ith  people,  to  help  and  not  to  hurt  (he  accept- 
ed the  non-violent  technique).  Kis  social  concern  had  led  to 
extreme  extroversion  (rather  than  the  other  way  around).  Kis 
unwillingness  to  hurt  people  was  a genuine  value  emotionally 
fortified. 

Indignation.  He  possessed  a thoroughgoing  set  of  moral 
values  and  he  was  easily  outraged  when  his  sense  of  Justice 
was  violated.  He  sympathized  with  the  sufferers  but  he  rose 
to  righteous  indignation  in  their  defense.  He  saw  the  evil  in 
fascism  and  wavered  for  a time  in  his  pacifism;  but  he  saw  the 
more  universal  evils  of  war  and  his  feelings  of  protest  held. 

Patience . With  him  patience  was  an  affective  expression 
for  it  was  related  to  his  religious  experiences  and  the  con- 
servation of  values.  Important  also  in  this  was  his  under- 
standing of  the  moral  relationship  of  ends  and  means;  the  ends 
would  be  sure  even  if  one  had  to  wait  2,000  years,  as  Jesus 
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had.  His  patience  was  related  to  both  security  and  faith; 
it  had  tremendous  strength. 

3.  Case  C.  If  it  were  possible  for  anyone  in  normal 
life  to  have  all  his  behavior  reduced  to  one  emotional  pattern, 
Case  C v/ould  be  a contestant  for  that  dubious  honor.  At 
least  it  m.ust  be  recognized  there  was  just  one  dominating 
motive  in  his  life:  the  f eeling;s  of  inferiority  and  the  re- 
sultant lure  of  superiority.  He  was  bound  to  succeed;  he  had 
to  excel.  There  were  a few  other  minor  factors  but  almost 
every  fact  in  his  life  history  and  almost  all  the  comm.ents 
on  his  case  record  pointed  to  this  one  overwhelming  fact.  He 
suffered  from  organ  inferiority,  his  eyes  did  not  focus  prop- 
erly. His  father's  tyranny  and  self-centeredness,  and  his 
mother’s  disagreeableness  made  feelings  of  inferiority 
almost  inevitable.  The  sibling  rivalry  added  a third  cause. 

Of  course  his  brother  was  inferior,  but  it  was  interesting 
that  in  a dream  he  could  really  even  the  score.  All  of  the 
defenses  the  more  clearly  proved  his  jealousy.  His  drive  for 
superiority  took  innumerable  avenues.  He  must  succeed.  He 
must  make  money.  He  must  keep  up  with  his  cousins,  go  to  the 
right  school,  join  the  right  church.  Most  noticeable  of  all, 
was  his  intellectual  superiority;  he  never  acted  by  emotion, 
always  by  reason;  he  always  had  the  right  answers,  the  in- 
tellectually respectable  explanation;  pacifism  was  right 
thinking--so  obviously  so  that  society  was  trying  to  get  even 
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with  men  in  CPS;  the  position  taken  by  those  who  disagreed 
with  him,  didn't  make  sense;  only  he  was  always  right.  When 
everything  had  failed  him--his  father,  sports,  religion,  groups, 
even  the  world--he  then  v/ithdrew  into  the  rarefied  atmosphere 
of  his  intellectual  superiority.  This  was  the  important 
affective  process  in  his  life  but  by  itself  it  would  not 
account  for  his  pacifism.  There  were  important  elements  in 
it.  Kis  revolt  from  the  domination  of  his  father  was  trans- 
ferred to  a revolt  against  the  compulsions  of  war.  Ke  saw  in 
the  hostility  connected  with  v/ar  the  hostility  he  had  tried 
to  overcome  in  his  drive  for  superiority.  War  was  foolishness; 
that  was  the  one  thing  he  would  not  do.  But  his  inferiority- 
superiority  was  not  enough. 

The  minor  emotional  influences  in  his  life  were  prob- 
ably the  decisive  ones.  There  were  three  of  these:  (a) 
religious  loyalty.  He  consistently  refused  to  describe  any 
emotional  experiences  (his  intellectual  arrogance  blocked 
that)  but  he  did  confess  to  a moving  experience  in  a religious 
camp.  He  also  revealed  the  drive  of  loyalty  back  of  certain 
religious  values  such  as,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill."  Life  had 
magic  for  him;  persons  were  more  important  than  things. 

Basically  he  held  moral  and  religious  values  with  unswerving 
loyalty.  (b)  Courage . His  determination  to  think  things  out, 
had  an  element  of  courage  in  it;  the  courage  to  challenge  the 
axiomatic,  to  revolt  from  authority.  He  came  to  question 
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everything;  but  he  had  courage  to  stand  for  his  new  discover- 


ies. As  a child  he  had  conformed;  the  revolt  was  far-reaching; 
the  new  values  were  backed  by  courage,  (c)  Compassion.  He 
had  a genuine  concern  for  the  welfare  of  people  (alternating 
perhaps  with  a tendency  toward  narcism) . His  social  idealism 
may  have  been  a bit  abstract — so  that  compassion  was  far  from 
a major  aspect  of  his  life — but  enough  love  for  people  was 
there  to  help  turn  the  balance  against  participation  in  war. 

4.  Case  D.  The  affective  processes  in  the  life  of 
Case  D were  the  simplest  of  the  six  men  studied.  His 
pacifism  stemmed  from  two  important  emotional  influences;  (a) 
sensitivity;  and  (b)  religious  loyalty. 

Sensitivity.  His  sensitivity  was  totally  accounted 
for  by  his  early  childhood  environment  and  his  artistic  tem- 
perament. He  was  bothered  by  the  fact  of  the  broken  home, 
but  earlier  than  that  awareness  were  the  influences  of  fem- 
inine associations.  He  identified  with  his  mother,  wanting 
to  do  what  she  wanted.  As  a result  of  those  early  experiences, 
he  had  remained  shy,  the  artist,  dreamer  type.  His  sensitive- 
ness had  led  him  away  from  the  rough,  brutal  world  and  had 
brought  him  into  mystical  awareness  of  a vision  splendid. 
Spiritual  values  and  unity  could  be  easily  apprehended  by 
this  sensitive  soul.  This  sensitization  never  carried  over  to 
a genuine  love  of  people,  nor  sympathy,  nor  compassion  as  the 
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expression  of  the  social  feeling.  He  continued  to  be  retir- 
ing, to  prefer  solitude.  But  to  perceive  the  ideals  of  a 
dreamer  was  inevitable  for  him,  the  brutality  of  war  impossible. 

Relir'3:ious  loyalty.  The  second  pole  of  Case  D*s  emotion- 
al life  was  his  religious  loyalty  to  the  causes  which  had 
been  presented  to  him  as  the  major  concerns  of  the  church  and 
of  the  Christian  program.  His  mother  led  him  into  his 
church  activities,  but  from  then  on,  much  of  his  thinking  and 
feeling  revolved  around  the  church  influences.  His  first 
push  toward  pacifism  came  in  the  church.  It  was  a religious 
decision  not  to  go  to  war.  In  his  participation  in  religious 
programs  he  acquired  needed  self-confidence;  the  adjustments 
came  slowly  but  in  the  proper  direction.  He  was  rapidly 
worked  into  positions  of  leadership  and  secured  satisfactions 
in  his  achievements.  His  church  experiences  had  been  extreme- 
ly pleasant  and  they  had  all  been  oriented  to  an  anti-war 
point  of  view.  Perhaps  his  intense  turning  to  God  was  in 
part  compensation  for  the  desertion  of  an  earthly  father,  the 
importance  here  is  the  advanced  degree  of  loyalty  which  develop- 
ed for  Christian  causes.  Pacifist  religious  leaders  and 
pacifist  emphasis  in  young  peoples'  literature  and  programs 
provided  the  cause,  his  experiences  led  to  loyalty  to  them. 

The  emotional  process  was  strong  enough  to  produce  his 
objection  to  war. 
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5.  Case  S.  Here  was  the  one  among  the  six  young  men 
studied,  who  had  struggled  most  seriously  with  the  psycho- 
neurotic problem.  There  were  evidences  (grasped  intuitively 
by  the  Researcher)  of  anxiety,  approaching  a neurotic  pitch, 
of  neurasthenia,  and  of  mild  effeminate  homoeroticism.  Yet 
he  had  been  highly  successful  in  handling  these  tendencies  and 
he  presented  a pretty  well-adjusted  personality.  The  leading 
emotional  factor  with  Case  E was  the  feeling  of  insecurity. 
Affective  states  of  less  prominence  were:  anxiety,  dependence, 
and  ethical  concern. 

Feelind:s  of  insecurity.  Life  had  never  given  Case  E 
the  opportunity  to  develop  confidence  in  either  persons  or 
surroundings.  His  father  had  been  unpleasant;  deep  hostility 
and  resentment  had  existed  between  the  parents.  Cultured 
people  can  be  cruel  to  each  other  with  such  finesse.  His 
parents  dominated  him,  used  ridicule,  humiliated  him.  They 
hindered  rather  than  helped  in  the  development  of  self-confid- 
ence. The  origin  of  his  feeling  of  insecurity  was  in  his 
earliest  experiences,  in  which  there  was  an  alarming  lack  of 
persons  or  things  in  which  he  could  be  confident.  This  basic 
insecurity  enlarged  through  the  years  as  evidenced  by  this  in- 
decisiveness. Since  everything  was  clouded  by  doubt,  decisions 
were  enormously  difficult.  No  decisions  seemed  to  be  lasting. 
He  could  do  anything  he  wanted  to  do  but  he  could  not  decide 
what  he  wanted.  He  had  a feeling  that  he  ought  to  want  to  do 
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something  but  could  not  be  sure  about  it.  Then  with  finality 
he  decided  to  become  a doctor;  within  fifteen  minutes  he 
was  wondering  if  he  could  ever  be  authoritative  enough  to  be 
a doctor.  He  even  wavered  in  his  pacifism  which,  for  other 
reasons,  was  as  sure  as  anything  could  be  for  him.  He  could 
think  out  the  answers  to  other  people's  problems,  but  he 
lacked  the  decisiveness  to  settle  his  own.  Further  evidence 
of  his  insecurity  was  found  in  his  mechanism  of  evasion. 

When  life  became  too  insecure  he  escaped  into  "tiredness"; 
when  confidence  was  gone,  phantasy  offered  a way  out.  A 
world  of  war  offered  no  security;  a refusal  to  fight  was  an 
obvious  emotional  reaction  of  Insecurity. 

Anxiety.  Case  S's  anxiety  was  related  to  his  insecur- 
ity but  was  not  the  same  thing.  His  anxiety  had  elements  of 
morbid  fear  and  homoeroticism  in  it.  His  parents  had  not 
helped  him  to  grow  up  and  be  a man.  His  infantile  indecision 
was  involved  here,  as  well  as  in  his  feelings  of  insecurity. 
Poor  socialization  was  also  involved.  He  projected  his  fear 
to  society;  participation  in  war  for  him,  would  have  been 
emotionally  impossible. 

Feellnpc  of  dependence . He  had  done  what  his  parents 
wanted  him  to  do.  He  should  have  gone  away  to  school  but 
they  were  too  possessive.  The  result  was  his  submissiveness. 

At  the  propitious  moment,  however,  in  his  wavering  and  anxiety, 
he  found  an  F.O.R.  group  which  provided  social  approval.  His 
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parents  had  opposed  war.  A personal  declaration  of  independ- 
ence in  his  case  might  have  destroyed  his  pacifism,  but 
whom  would  he  have  had  then  to  lean  on? 

Ethical  concern.  Case  E was  a brilliant  young  man. 

He  had  read  widely  and  had  studied  the  problems  of  war  thor- 
oughly. He  was  logical  in  his  thinking.  He  had  arrived  at 
the  intellectual  conviction  that  war  was  futile  and  he  had 
often  argued  the  point.  There  had  been  Chinese  friends  and 
he  had  come  to  a real  moral  concern  for  other  peoples.  These 
concepts  had  come  to  be  for  him  moral  values  about  which  he 
felt  deeply.  This  fact  was  the  weighted  item  which  maintained 
his  loyalty  and  fidelity  to  the  pacifist  position. 

6.  Case  If  a generalization  were  made  based  upon 
Case  E,  it  would  be  that  all  pacifists  v/ere  emotionally  in- 
stable; if  a similiar  generalization  were  based  of  Case  F, 
it  would  be  that  anyone  who  wasn't  a pacifist  was  neurotic. 
Which  is  only  a way  of  saying  that  such  generalizations  cannot 
be  made.  Case  F refuted  with  finality  the  easy  assumption  that 
there  was  "something  wrong"  v/ith  anyone  who  became  a pacifist. 
He  represented  the  apotheosis  of  the  wholesome,  the  "normal". 
The  overwhelming  motives  in  his  life  were  all  Christian,  in 
that  they  related  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  Christian  values. 
The  emotions  which  functioned  in  his  decision  were:  (a)  the 
lure  of  the  ideal;  (b)  love;  (c)  loyalty;  (d)  compassion; 
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(e)  courage;  and  (f)  faith. 

The  lure  of  the  Ideal.  The  perfectionism  in  Case  F 
was  not  a compensation  for  inferiority;  it  was  the  lure  of  the 
ideal.  His  home  life  had  been  as  nearly  ideal  as  one  could 
imagine;  there  had  been  good  fellowship  between  father  and 
son,  discipline  and  guidance  had  been  given  expertly,  affec- 
tion and  happiness  were  the  chief  characteristics  of  that 
home.  Ideal  was  not  an  empty  v;ord;  growth,  study,  religious 
practices,  beliefs,  and  experiences  had  filled  it  with  mean- 
ing. He  had  tried  to  reach  the  highest  possible  achievements; 
excellent  marks  in  school,  regret  that  he  could  not  make  the 
first  team,  the  unswerving  devotion  to  right  and  wrong  (anent 
the  book  he  couldn’t  return).  His  scores  on  the  Allport 
(among  the  highest  for  Theoretical,  Social, aand  Religious) 
evidenced  his  idealism.  The  Minnesota  scores  showed  his 
healthy  cynicism  regarding  social  institutions  and  his  radical- 
ism regarding  the  economic  order.  He  was  a dynamic  idealist, 
whose  thoroughgoing  pacifism  rested  back  upon  determination 
to  change  the  world. 

Love . Case  F's  own  good  experiences  in  childhood,  by 
projection,  resulted  in  revereince  for  life.  He  had  come  to 
love  his  friends  and  to  love — in  the  sense  of  etliical  treat- 
ment— his  enemies  as  well.  There  may  have  been  some  element 
of  mother  attachment  in  this.  The  more  important  considera- 
tion, however,  is  the  fact  that  such  love  leads  to  an  aversion 
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to  bloodshed  and  pits  Itself  over  against  force. 

Loyalty.  For  Case  F loyalty  was  being  "kind  of 
stubborn".  He  did  not  change  easily;  he  was  shocked  that 
others  would  change.  For  him,  it  was  enough  to  "be  sure 
you're  right  and  go  ahead".  There  was  a touch  of  pride  in 
his  loyalty.  Loyalty  was  the  Imperative  he  placed  upon  his 
ideals  and  love. 

Compassion.  Compassion  was  the  concomitant  of  Case 
F's  highly  developed  social  feeling.  His  first  experience 
with  personal  competition  had  been  unsatisfactory.  Debating 
had  served  as  a sublimation  of  aggression.  His  intellectual 
defense  of  pacifism  served  as  a substitute  for  more  violent 
defense.  Through  identification,  he  had  come  to  a sympathetic 
attitude  toward  other  people.  Compassion  was  an  important 
affective  factor  in  Case  F's  life. 

Courag;e.  Courage  is  a hopeless  jumble  of  fear,  egotism, 
heedlessness,  and  a few  other  things.  Whether  or  not  it  is 
laudable,  or  even  useful,  depends,  as  with  loyalty,  upon  the 
ends  to  which  it  is  attached.  Courage  in  this  case  was  used 
to  challenge  the  authority  of  leaders,  the  traditional 
arguments  for  war,  the  criticisms  of  pacifists.  A nation  is 
led  to  war  by  deceit,  leaders  are  dumb,  war  is  stupid,  the 
seeds  of  war  as  usually  stated  are  not  real.  The  ways  of 
the  world  need  challenging.  He  did  these  things  with  moral 
courage. 
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Faith.  "The  assurance  of  things  hoped  for"  was  based 
upon  early  home  and  church  influence.  Those  influences, 
including  grandparents,  were  grounded  in  pacifism,  and  were 
heavily  weighted  by  the  religious  environment.  Case  F had 
faith  in  the  pacifist  technique.  His  moral  experiences  also 
had  become  part  of  that  faith.  He  had  early  learned  that 
wrong  doing  does  not  pay.  Then  the  unforgettable  experience 
of  the  teacher's  story,  resulting  in  his  realization  that  he 
was  not  responsible  if  he  had  not  participated  became  a part 
of  his  faith  in  a moral  order.  Included  also  were  the  moral 
values  against  wastefulness,  ruthlessness,  and  deceitfulness. 
Finally  it  was  a faith  which  led  up  to  reliance  upon  the 
Sustainer  of  Values.  He  could  not  give  up  his  pacifism  with- 
out becoming  faithless  and  without  faith  he  could  not  be 
himself. 


IV.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  findings  of  this  study  have  all  been  brought  to- 
gether in  the  summary  of  data  and  analysis  of  data  given  in 
the  preceding  two  sections.  There  is  nothing  else  to  be 
presented  here.  It  remains  to  bring  these  findings  together 
into  orderly  conclusions.  There  are  three  concluding  observa- 
tions, 

1.  No  single  factor  could  account  for  the  conscientious 
objection  of  men  in  CPS.  They  probably  all  agreed  that  they 
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did  not  want  to  serve  as  combatants  in  the  armed  forces  (it 
is  conceivable  that  a man  might  be  in  CPS  because  he  objected 
to  conscription  not  to  participation  in  war).  In  a general 
way  they  might  have  agreed  that  war  is  wrong,  though  they 
probably  would  have  based  that  conviction  upon  different 
reasons.  The  one  positive  conclusion  is  that  their  decision 
to  be  pacifists  cannot  be  explained  by  any  one  factor.  They 
came  from  a variety  of  home  situations.  They  agreed  to  an 
extent  that  moral  values  are  involved  in  the  question  of  war 
and  peace  but  they  disagreed  regarding  them.  Most  obviously, 
they  represented  all  varieties  of  personality.  No  one  handy 
mechanism,  such  as  inferiority,  mother  attachment,  guilt, 
could  be  found  in  all  of  these  men,  at  least  not  in  any 
marked  fashion  such  as  would  be  necessary  to  account  for  their 
objection.  In  the  broadest  meaning  of  the  term,  CPS  men  are 
probably  all  religious,  but  there  are  no  evidences  to  support 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  all  Christian  in  any  very  real 
meaning  of  that  term.  Nor  was  there  any  uniformity  in  the 
major  emotions  they  evidenced.  Some  ten  different  groups  of 
feelings  were  listed  for  the  six  men  and  no  one  of  these  was 
found  in  more  than  four.  The  one  irrevocable  conclusion  is 
that  the  men  represent  a cross-section  of  young  American 
manhood  with  the  usual  individual  differences  which  are  found 
there . 

2.  The  emotional  factors  in  their  lives  do  account  for 
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their  conscientious  objection  to  war.  Many  other  young  men 
would  assert  that  they  believe  all  (that’s  true)  that  these 
men  believe.  These  men  were  exposed  to  the  war  propaganda 
and  the  social  pressures  which  turned  other  young  men  from 
pacifism.  These  men  made  their  decision  and  kept  it  because 
of  the  feelings  they  attached  to  moral  and  religious  ideals-- 
the  sacredness  of  life,  love  for  one’s  fellowmen,  the  right- 
ing of  wrongs.  The  worth  to  them  of  the  moral  values  and 
their  loyalty  to  them  account  for  their  pacifist  position. 

3.  The  emotions  discovered  in  this  study  are  varied. 

It  was  the  strength  of  them  and  the  place  they  assumed  in 
the  life  of  the  individual  which  are  important. 

These  emotions  were  about  equally  divided  into  positive 
and  negative  em.otions,  though  in  many  cases  one  emotion  oper- 
ates in  connection  with  its  opposite.  The  negative  emotions, 
somewhat  grouped  together,  may  be  listed  as  follows: 

a.  Inferiority,  with  its  corresponding  demand  to  excel 
was  found  to  be  important  in  two  cases.  Closely  related  to 
this  was  hostility  with  jealousy  of  successful  people. 

b.  Guilt  feelings  and  anxiety,  with  a desire  to 
escape  were  found. 

c.  A sense  of  insecurity  with  its  reactive  search  for 
som.e  substitute  source  of  support,  was  of  major  impor^tance 
in  one  case. 

d.  Fear  to  condemn  and  over-dependence  were  present 
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but  not  too  important. 

e.  In  one  case,  indignation  rising  almost  to  holy 
wrath,  was  operative. 

On  the  positive  side,  though  perhaps  possessing  no 
more  of  motivating  influence,  were  the  following  exceedingly 
important  emotions: 

a.  Loyalty  to  religious  ideals  was  the  most  signifi- 
cant fact  about  the  cases  studied.  Here  was  the  secret  of 
their  stubbornness.  As  a definite  motivating  pattern  of  be- 
havior, this  was  found  in  four  cases.  In  addition,  but 
closely  related,  were  the  emotions  of  patience  and  confidence 
Faith  which  was  based  upon  valid  religious  experiences  might 
also  be  included  in  this  group  of  positive  emotions. 

b.  The  tender  emotions  of  sensitivity,  compassion,  and 
love  were  also  important.  Vicarious  suffering  as  opposing 
violence  and  the  doing  of  injury  was  also  found  in  this  group 
of  positive  (not  negative)  feelings. 

c.  Courage  was  an  emotion  of  considerable  importance. 
Courage  is  not  always  laudable,  but  in  some  cases  there  were 
evidences  that  these  men  had  the  courage  to  challenge  the 
established  and  the  expected;  and  they  had  the  courage  to 
stand  for  their  convictions  against  personal  and  social 
pressure . 

d.  The  feeling  of  separation,  in  the  sense  of  detach- 
ment, must  be  listed  as  a positive  emotion.  By  feeling  apart 
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the  Individual  could  better  evaluate  the  social  situation 
and  appraise  his  relationship  to  it. 

No  one  study  ever  answers  all  the  questions  or  solves 
all  the  problems.  This  study  has  attempted  to  separate  out 
of  the  complex  of  human  living  some  of  the  factors  which 
have  in  actu  influenced  young  men  in  taking  the  pacifist 
position. 
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AN  ABSTRACT 


The  central  problem  of  this  study  arose  from  the 
surprising  fact  that  despite  the  fanfare,  the  popularity  of 
the  armed  forces,  and  the  effectiveness  of  propaganda  in- 
struments during  the  war,  several  thousand  young  men  in 
America  refused  to  fight.  It  was  the  purpose  of  this  study 
1)  to  discover  in  the  lives  of  some  conscientious  objectors 
the  emotional  factors  which  affected  them  in  making  their 
pacifist  decision,  2)  to  examine  these  emotional  factors  in 
relation  to  other  influences,  and  3)  to  show  the  importance 
of  these  emotions  in  the  lives  of  the  men  selected.  It  was 
the  intent  of  the  researcher  to  analyze  the  emotional  factors 
and  to  evaluate  the*  in  regard  to  their  motivating  power. 

The  thesis  of  this  study  was  that  certain  emotions, 
like  a very  small  weight  on  a balance,  throw  the  decision 
one  way  or  the  other;  that  these  emotions  were  correlated 
with  moral  and  religious  values,  and  that  the  emotional 
factors  were  sufficiently  strong  to  account  for  the  pacifist 
decision  made  by  these  young  men  who  held  certain  moral  and 
spiritual  values.  The  position  taken  was  that  an  understand- 
ing of  the  three  propositions  Just  stated  would  help  to  solve 
the  central  problem  of  this  study. 

This  study  was  conducted  under  certain  limitations, 
some  of  them  unavoidable,  some  deliberately  imposed.  1)  The 
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study  was  limited  to  an  attempt  to  understand  the  affective 
factors  in  the  lives  of  a few  CD’s.  Family  patterns,  ideol- 
ogies, and  the  social  milieu  were  considered  only  as  they 
helped  to  develop  attitudes  and  as  they  therefore  threw 
light  on  the  "why"  of  psychological  motivation.  2)  The 
study  was  limited  to  an  intensive  investigation  of  the  ma^or 
emotional  factors  in  the  lives  of  a few  men  in  Civilian 
Public  Service.  3)  Certain  limits  were  placed  upon  the  study 
by  the  methods  employeci . The  study  was  an  experiment lin  the 
use  of  the  non-directive  technique  of  counseling,  supplement- 
ed by  psychological  tests,  as  a method  of  research.  Elaborate 
laboratory  tests  or  prolonged  psychoanalysis  might  have  yield- 
ed more  data.  But  this  study  was  qualitative  rather  than 
quantitative.  The  idiographio  method  of  dealing  with  case 
records  was  used. 

There  has  been  considerable  disagreement  among  psychol- 
ogists regarding  the  theory  of  emotions.  The  relationship 
between  emotions  and  bodily  changes  has  long  been  a subject 
of  contention.  The  concept  of  emotions  related  to  instincts 
has  had  an  honored  but  checkered  career.  The  reduction  of 
emotions  to  one  life  urge,  or  a few  urges,  has  enjoyed  consid- 
erable popularity.  The  theory  that  emotions  are  connected 
with  unconscious  motives  has  been  widely  accepted.  An  impor- 
tant and  enduring  decision,  such  as  the  decision  to  be  a 
pacifist,  is  a conscious  act  and  must  have  conscious  reasons 
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and  feelings  for  its  support.  These  oonsoious  feelings  may- 
rest  hack  upon  unconscious  mechanisms  hut  those  mechanisms 
can  he  discovered  only  through  overt  emotions. 

An  emotion  is  a conscious  feeling  experience  based 
upon  inner  needs  and  interests  and  related  to  outer  influences 
These  affective  states,  variously  called  emotions,  attitudes, 
sentiments,  traits,  and  so  on,  are  feeling  tones  (nuances) 
with  a oathexis  upon  values  and  they  incite  toward  the  achieve 
ment  of  purpose  or  goal.  Emotions,  then,  are  the  qualitative 
experience  of  tension  towards  goals  (Johnson).  Allport  uses 
traits  and  Murray  uses  sentiments  to  mean  substantially  the 
same  as  is  meant  by  emotions  in  this  study. 

Emotional  reactions  constitute  the  significant  weight- 
ing of  the  items  involved  in  a particular  decision.  The 
motives  which  operate  in  such  a decision  as  pacifism  are 
controlled  by  goals.  These  goals  are  the  moral  and  spiritual 
ideals  held  by  the  individual.  Principles  become  ideals  only 
when  the  individual  feels  that  he  ought  to  do  what  he  can  and 
might  do  (Earkness).  Triumphant  religion  provides  life’s 
strongest  motives. 

Clinical  psychology  (a  field  in  which  recent  develop- 
ments have  been  phenomenal)  provides  a method  for  the  gather- 
ing and  interpreting  of  data.  Psychometrics  provides  a frame- 
work within  which  the  case  studies  may  be  given  more  specific 
context.  A larger  frame  of  reference  is  provided  by  the 
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historical  treatment  of  pacifism  in  Christianity.  But  clin- 
ical data  provide  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Pour  standardized,  structured  psychological  tests 
were  given  to  fifty  men  in  three  CPS  units.  One  unit  was 
in  a mental  hospital,  one  was  an  experimental  group  in  a 
general  hospital,  and  the  third  was  a fire-fighting  unit. 

The  four  tests  given  were  Bernreuter,  The  Personality  In- 
ventory. Bell,  The  Ad,1ustment  Inventory.  Parley-McNamara , 
Minnesota  Personality  Scale . and  Allport -Vernon,  Scale  of 
Values.  These  tests  were  used  because  they  measure  items  of 
major  concern  in  this  study,  they  provide  a good  corrective 
cross-check  on  many  items,  and  they  are  considered  among  the 
best  of  such  tests. 

Three  comments  may  be  made  on  the  psychometric  scores, 
a.  The  scores  indicated  social  and  religious  idealism  and 
economic  radicalism  for  the  three  groups  as  a whole,  b.  On 
certain  items  a marked  disparitynof  scores  as  between  the 
groups  was  observed,  e.g.,  the  average  total  score  on  adjust- 
ment for  the  general  hospital  groups  was  twenty-one  (very  good 
adjustment)  as  contrasted  with  an  average  total  score  of 
thirty-five  for  the  mental  hospital  group,  o.  The  nearly 
"normal"  average  scores  throughout  the  four  tests  and  the 
wide  spread  of  individual  scores  (e.g.,  scores  ranging  from 
one  to  ninety-nine  percentile  on  emotional  stability)  indicat- 
ed rather  definitely  that  pacifism  cannot  be  accounted  for 
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on  the  basis  of  a few  personality  deviations. 

Intensive  studies  were  made  of  six  men  in  CPS.  Case 
records  were  developed  from  the  scores  on  the  psychological 
tests,  answers  to  questions,  and  especially  written  records 
of  interviews.  Thirty  interviews  were  held,  each  one  hour 
in  length.  The  conversations  were  written  (from  notes)  as 
nearly  verbatim  as  possible.  The  method  followed  was  pre- 
dominately non-directive,  thereby  allowing  the  couuselee  to 
express  his  feelings  freely.  Beyond  this  evidencing  of  feel- 
ings, interpretation  was  dependent  upon  the  observation  of 
faint  signs  and  upon  the  intuitive  insights  of  the  researcher. 
Finally,  interpretation  had  to  take  into  account  all  of  the 
facts  discovered  regarding  the  life  history  of  the  individual 
and  the  value-goals  he  held. 

The  findings  of  this  study  may  be  variously  subsumed. 
First,  a brief  summary  may  be  given  under  the  four  categories 
of  family  constellations,  moral  obligations,  personality 
deviations,  and  religious  experiences.  Secondly,  the  findings 
may  be  stated  as  they  relate  to  each  one  of  the  six  cases, 
and  thirdly,  the  general  conclusions  may  be  listed. 

1.  Under  the  consideration  of  family  constellation,  it 
was  noted  that  two  of  the  six  men  came  from  broken  homes;  one 
from  an  apparently  happy  home.  Sibling  rivalry  was  prominent 
in  one  case,  identification  with  the  mother  in  another,  and 
ambivalent  attitudes  towards  the  father  were  found  in  three 
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oases.  Test  scores  and  case  records  would  indicate  that  a 
cross-section  of  American  home  life  was  represented  in  these 
oases.  Without  exception,  the  men  studied  evidenced  moral 
concern,  a lively  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  a keen  understand- 
ing of  the  concept  of  ends  and  means,  and  a feeling  that 
moral  values  are  detenninistic . There  was  a total  lack  of 
uniformity  of  personality  among  the  men  studied.  Poor 
socialization  characterized  one  man,  over-socialization 
another,  and  excellent  social  adjustment  a third  man.  Similar 
variations  were  found  in  the  various  aspects  of  personality. 
The  six  men  had  rather  normal  childhood  religious  experiences 
and  though  they  varied  in  their  beliefs  and  practices  they 
were  all  confessedly  religious.  The  tests  given  the  fifty 
men  indicated  that  religious  idealism  was  a most  pronounced 
influence  in  the  lives  of  these  men. 

2.  The  major  emotional  factors  for  the  six  men  studied 
were  found  to  be  as  follows:  Case  A,  loyalty  to  religious 
ideals,  feelings  of  inferiority,  and  feelings  of  separation; 
Case  B,  guilt  feelings,  sensitivity,  feelings  of  indignation, 
and  patience;  Case  C,  feelings  of  inferiority  and  the  lure  of 
superiority;  Case  D,  sensitivity  and  religious  loyalty;  Case 
3,  feelings  of  insecurity;  Case  P,  the  lure  of  the  ideal, 
love,  loyalty,  compassion,  courage,  and  faith. 

3.  The  general  conclusions  of  the  study  may  be  stated 
as  three  observations,  a.  No  single  factor  could  account  for 
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the  conscientious  objection  of  the  men  in  CPS.  There  were 
wide  variations  within  the  categories  of  family,  morals, 
personality,  and  religion.  No  single  consequential  emotion 
was  found  in  more  than  four  cases.  Men  in  CPS  present  the 
usual  individual  differences  which  may  be  expected  in  young 
American  manhood,  b.  It  was  found  that  emotional  factors, 
as  defined  in  this  study,  do  account  for  the  conscientious 
objection  to  war  in  the  lives  of  the  men  studied.  Social 
pressures,  ideologies,  cetera . were  influential  in  the 
pacifist  decision  only  as  they  were  weighted  by  emotions 
related  to  value-goals,  c.  The  emotions  which  were  found  to 
be  of  sufficient  importance  in  the  lives  of  these  men  to 
account  for  their  pacifism,  may  be  divided  into  negative  and 
positive  affects.  The  negative  emotions  were  feelings  of 
inferiority,  guilt  feelings  and  anxiety,  feelings  of  insecur- 
ity, fear  to  condemn  and  over-dependence,  and  indignation. 

The  positive  emotions  were  loyalty  to  religious  ideals, 
sensitivity  along  with  compassion  and  love,  and  feelings  of 
separation  (resulting  in  objectivity).  These  emotional 
factors,  attached  to  moral  and  spiritual  values,  affected 
these  young  men  in  making  their  pacifist  decision. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHICj’iL  NOTE 


Ray  Rudolph  Kelley  was  born  in  Milroy,  Indiana,  Jtine 
27,  1900.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Worth  and  Edith  Kelley. 

He  completed  the  oourse  in  Milroy  find.)  High  School 
in  three  and  one  half  years,  graduating  therefrom  in  January 
1916.  He  attended  Indiana  University  for  one  and  one  half 
years  and  UePauw  University  for  two  years,  receiving  the 
degree  of  A.B.  from  the  latter  institution  in  June  1921. 

The  degree  of  B.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute  in  March  1926. 

He  was  for  twenty  years  a member  of  the  Indiana  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  for  the  past 
five  years  has  been  a Congregational  minister  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Esther  Poster  and  he  were  married  on  August  18,  1921. 
There  are  three  sons:  Ray  R.,  junior. f 23  years  of  age), 
Philip  P.  (19  years  of  age),  and  Prank  P.  flO  years  of  age). 

He  is,  at  the  present  time,  the  minister  in  The  Pirst 
Church,  Congregational,  Rochester,  New  Hampshire. 
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